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Make Children Happy & Hea!thy. 











BONNIE LITTLE LAURIE. 


Mrs. L. Dawes, of Orchard 
Cottages, New Denton, 
writes us: 


“My baby boy has been reared on Frame- 
Food from the age of three weeks, and it has 
suited him splendidly. I think it would be 
difficult to find a bonnier or sturdier little fellow, 
or a happier, healthier child.” 











Write at once for Free Samples 
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Standen Road, Southfields, London, S.W. 
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Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts. 
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MR. THOMAS FARROW. 


EVERY ‘DESCRIPTION OF JOINT- 
STOCK BANKING TRANSACTED. 


STOCKS AND SHARES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


An artistically compiled publication, descriptive of the history, objects, and work, has just been 
published. It consists of 40 pages, contains upwards of 70 illustrations and an interesting 
summary of the Banks numerous departments, the whole forming an extremely useful and hand- 
some work of reference. Call or write for a copy of the booklet. 


Head Office: 1 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Cardinal Cap Alley. 


A characteristic alley in the heart of Shakespeare’s London. An inn named The Cardinal's Hat 
stood near this spot in Shakespeare's time. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON AS IT IS. 


BY WILSON BENINGTON. 


Among the posters advertising the ‘‘ Shakespeare's England’’ Exhibition there is 
an enlarged print representing a contemporary bird's-eye view of Elizabethan London. 
Study that, and, with a little imagination, it will be easy to form a mental picture 
of the brave little city that Shakespeare saw when he walked over London Bridge or 
took the ferry from Paul's Wharf or Blackfriars Stairs to Bankside or came down by 
water from Westminster or Whitehall. How often in crossing the bridges have I 
conjured up this vision, and how often sought guidance in Mr. Ordish’s excellent 
‘“ Shakespeare's London.” Alas! what a difference between then and now! The 
series of photographs shows it indeed. 


THE SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER BENINGTON, 


place in London was near St. with dust upon his head, and in his 
Helen’s (close to Bishopsgate), mouth the very savour of ashes ! 

the district most intimately asso- According to a writer on the period 
ciated with Shakespeare’s memory is in “Social England,” “the district 
that stretch on the south side of chosen (for theatrical enterprise) was 
Thames called Bankside. From South- one of extreme squalor.” It was out- 
wark Cathedral, where lie the bones side the control of the Puritanical 
of his brother and of some famous City fathers, though within eyeshot of 
contemporaries, it is not ten minutes’ their civic strongholds, and being, as 
walk to the site of the Globe Theatre, it seems, under an_ ecclesiastical 
just east of Southwark Bridge in authority, was an Alsatia for offenders 
Park Street. A few yards west of under the common law. Yet, except- 
the bridge is the site of the Rose ing a collection of houses near the 
Theatre ; beside that was the Bear  bridge-head and straggling along to- 
Garden, and, just beyond, the Paris wards the Elephant, there appears to 
Gardens, where stood the Swan Theatre, have been only a meagre row facing 
close to the stairs from the Blackfriars the river, and behind them the marshy 
ferry and within a few paces of the steps lands in whose ditches rare plants were 
on the east side of Blackfriars Bridge. noted by an Elizabethan botanist. A 
Of all who go to see the birthplace windmill stood in St. George’s Fields, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon how many pay not near enough, perhaps, to account 
the easy pilgrimage to these unques- for the name of the public-house in 
tionable haunts’ of Shakespeare’s Park Street, close to the site of the 
prime? A dismal and uninspiring Globe Theatre. No windmill appears 
pilgrimage, and one which might very on that spot in Visscher’s bird’s-eye 
Suitably be performed in literal sack- view; but the history of London is 


The illustrations are copyright. 


"Een cad known dwelling- cloth, for the pilgrim will come forth 
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written in the names of streets and 
inns, and one may safely conjecture 
that corn was ground in ancient times 
where beer is brewed to-day, for a 
brewery covers the famous site. 

Now certainly the neighbourhood is 
squalid enough, as the pilgrim will dis- 
cover. Let him begin at Blackfriars 
Bridge, turning through the subway 
under the Chatham railway. Near the 
eastern end of this, where was once 
the Swan Theatre, was also a tavern 
called the Falcon. I have seen a copy 
of an old print showing this low- 
windowed picturesque relic as it stood 
a hundred years ago, a survival of 
Shakespeare’s time. Here to-day is a 
public-house, the Founders’ Arms, 
and next to it a little eating-house, 
“The Falcon dining rooms,’ which 
preserves the name at least. Now 
Bankside begins, and the pilgrim walk- 
ing eastward along its uneven pave- 
ment will see more than one old, red- 
brick house of probably Georgian date 
serving the business purposes of 
wharfingers, whose barge-loads of old 
iron and other rubbish litter the 
wharves on his left. But the brown- 
sailed barges lie there as they lay of 
old, and under iron cranes are glimpses 
across the river of the great city of 
to-day. Paved alleys open to the 
right, narrower than the Yarmouth 
rows, between cliffs of blank wall. The 
longest of them, Love Lane, has 
history in its name, and mockery, too. 
Once, no doubt, a shady garden walk 
where two could hardly walk abreast, 
save in the attitude of lovers, it is 
overshadowed now by the huge build- 
ing from which half London is lit with 
electricity, while its three monstrous 
chimneys blacken her skies with smoke. 
Love Lane widens a little as it joins 
Park Street. A few paces further east 
down that unparklike thoroughfare is 
a turning called Pond Yard, which 
leads to a warehouse for wastepaper. 
Here were the pike ponds in a day when 
wastepaper was not yet a problem to 
be grappled by borough councils. A 
little further and the street name 
“Bear Gardens’”’ tells its own tale. 
The White Bear public-house, dim- 
windowed and gloomy, is open for 
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custom. A humble hostelry, it stands 
shamefaced in the very heart of 
those roystering pleasure gardens of 


the olden time. Mr. Ordish thinks 
it probable that Shakespeare lodged 
at one time in this immediate 


neighbourhood. 

The next turning is “ Rose Alley,” 
where the Rose Theatre appears in 
Visscher’s map embowered in trees. 
An untenanted warehouse blights it 
with the blind stare of broken panes. 
It seems to lead nowhere, and has an 
air of astonishing desolation and decay. 
Pass under the mean arch of 
Southwark Bridge and there, almost 
opposite to the Windmill tavern, is the 
memorial tablet of the Globe Theatre 
which was put up a year or two ago. 
Oh the dingy vista eastward! Shake- 
speare’s London—what would he think 
of it ? 

But there is a gleam of hope. The 
new bridge from St. Paul’s is to be 
built, and will cut right across Bank- 
side, with a new road opening through 
that network of mean alleys which are 
the uglier for the beauty of their 
names. There have been many schemes 
for a Shakespeare Memorial, none of 
them universally approved. The new 
bridge affords an opportunity; it 
might well be ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Bridge.” 
And if monumental sculpture may 
form a part of the memorial, it might 
be adorned with statue groups sug- 
gested by the plays. It has often been 
a matter of wonder to me that our 
sculptors do not seek their subjects 
in that splendid field. What nobler 
subject than old Lear and the dead 
Cordelia ?>—‘‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay 
a little’’—or than Lear again braving 
the storm, with the Fool crouching 
under his cloak? A score of subjects 
leap to the mind ; there is no need to 
name them; but Shakespeare himself 
might be gloriously portrayed as Pros- 
pero in his hour of triumph, Ariel 
hovering at his shoulder, Caliban grovel- 
ling at his feet. 

Is the vision too unpractical ? 

Certainly the pilgrims to Shake- 
speare’s London—as it is—will find it 
all Caliban, no Ariel; and the ancient 
and fish-like smell prevails. 














Rose Alley. 


Rose Alley marks the site of The Rose Theatre, a rival of The Globe which stood very near to it. 
Shakespeare was an actor and partner in The Globe and his principal plays were produced there. 
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On the north side of the river the 
ghost of our greatest poet keeps better 
company, or at any rate more respect- 
able. Here also to some extent the 
finger-marks of history may be traced 
in the names of streets. Let the pil- 
grim come down from the neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul’s by Water Lane and 
note how its curving course preserves 
and, as it were, fossilises the track of 
immemorial footsteps following the 
natural contours of the hillside. At 
the bottom of the hill, where the old 
lane is cut off by Queen Victoria 
Street from its natural end at the river- 
side, stand the handsome offices of 
The Times newspaper. Under their 
shadow is Playhouse Yard, site of the 
Blackfriars Theatre, in which Shake- 
speare and his fellows often played, 
though it is not known that he had 
any proprietary share in it. As part- 
ner in his theatrical company he was 
able to make a good deal of money, 
and invested some of his savings in 
house property, both in London and at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. On the other 
side of The Times offices the pilgrim 
will have no difficulty in finding Ireland 
Yard, which is interesting as the site 
of a house known to have been bought 
by Shakespeare, though probably never 
used as a residence by him. This house 
was close to the town mansion of his 
patron, the Earl of Pembroke, in St. 
Andrew’s Hill, and very near to an old 
riverside dock bearing then, as now, 
the name of Puddle Dock. A little 
further cast is St. Benet’s Church, 
mentioned in “ Twelfth Night’: ‘ As 
the bells of St. Benet’s will put you in 
mind’’; very likely a gag referring 
directly to the neighbourhood of the 
patron’s house. It will be remem- 
bered that the Great Fire destroyed 
the city of Shakespeare’s time, and 
only a generation ago the construction 
of Queen Victoria Street removed 
many an old landmark. The only 
surviving building in this part of 


London which can take us to within 
measurable distance of Tudor times is 
the College of Arms, close to Bennet’s 
Lane, a house which should be seen by 
every lover of old London. 

3etween 


Playhouse and _ Ireland 
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Yards the stranger may lose himself in 
a labyrinth of quaint courts and alleys, 
among which he will find an ancient 
graveyard and a little garden; but, 
unlike the narrow ways on the south 
side, these are by day a hive of life and 
industry. 

Such nests of narrow courts and 
alleys are to be found in several parts 


of London, and always mark the 
ancient plan, which modern neces- 
sities have not disturbed. Every 


building here is, of course, compara- 
tively new, much higher than the old 
houses, and now completely given up 
to business uses. But the close-packed 
life of the little London of Shake- 
speare’s day was housed in such alleys, 
paved with rough cobble stones, un- 
lighted by night. London then was 
also famous for its gardens. A quaint 
hint of their vanished beauty may be 
caught here and there from the names 
of minor streets ; and before we leave 
this part of the city it will be worth 
while to cross New Bridge Street and 
glance at one such obscure reminder of 
the obliterated past. Between Black- 
friars and Westminster the great nobles 
of the Tudor and Stuart reigns built 
themselves houses on the sloping river 
bank south of the Strand. 

From Tudor Street to Northumber- 
land Avenue the principal streets bear 
their noble names. Their stately 
gardens went down to the waterside, 
and at their own stairs, or landing 
stages, the boats and barges were kept 
which served for their passage east or 
west. From Tudor Street, now in the 
midst of the newspaper industry, turn 
up Dorset Street, and on the left will 


be found Wilderness Lane. Out of it 
Primrose Hill mounts to Salisbury 
Square and Fleet Street. Here the 


only wilderness is of bricks and mortar ; 
but a vision may be conjured up of the 
quiet country lanes that once, no 
doubt, they were, lying between these 
great men’s gardens. They have no 
definite association with Shakespeare 
beyond that of immediate neigh- 
bourhood to his haunts; but here he 
may be quoted aptly enough, for 
‘““What’s in a name”’ when nothing else 
remains ? 
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Ireland Yard. 


The only spot in London where Shakespeare owned-land. Ireland Yard, behind the offices of 
The Times, can be reached from St. Andrews Hill. Shakespeare bought a house on this 
spot, an investment of money made in theatrical enterprise on the other side of the river. 


ee 
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Playhouse Yard 


Site of Blackfriars Theatre, at which Shakespeare's Company sometimes played Playhouse Yard is 
just behind The Times offi 





Old Barge House Steps. 


Formerly a landing place for passengers in the Ferry at Blackfriars. 




















Puddle Dock. 


Close to the sites of the house owned by Shakespeare in St. Andrews Hill, and the town residence ¢ f his 
patron the Earl of Pembroke. 























Bull Alley and Steps. 




















Bankside. 
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TWELVE HOURS ON A DESERT 


ISLAND. 


A TALE OF 


THE SWALE. 


BY CHAS. PEARS. 


Author of “From the Thames to the Seine,” etc., ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


" OU’RE quite sure it 7s bacon ? ”’ 
I asked. 


The face of the grocer of 
Greenhithe looked for a moment less 
like the bladders of lard which sur- 
rounded it, and the inflexion he put 
into his “‘ Very good bacon, sir,’’ meant 
things. 

Bacon was the last item upon the list 
of stores that were to be stowed upon 
the yacht and “wolfed’” by two 
hearty boys and myself during our 
immediate week-end cruise. 

Bacon is an important matter aboard 
a small yacht, and that “ very good 
bacon ’’ was responsible for the prin- 
cipal happenings in the following saga. 


The yacht’s dinghy was, for some 
unknown reason, leaking like a sieve; 
so we left her behind, a matter which 
assisted the baconian efforts. 

Tommy, thirteen, and Japper, fifteen, 
were the respective names and ages of 
the crew I had with me. The younger 
boy I have brought up to be more like 
a friend than a son, and the other has 
for a father something quite worth 
while in parsons. 

Japper had listened to the younger 
boy’s personal yarns—breath-baiting 
tales of salty seas that had smothered 
him with spray when hard-edged clouds 
were about ; spray of the ocean which 
dried like chalk on his face when the 
sun shone. Tales of the nights when 


it became too risky to make across the 





bar of some little harbour, and how 
they had to be spent at sea with the 
floorboards awash, dissuaded him not ; 
and it is idle to suppose that boy 
nature would not “ touch up ”’ realities 
a little. But what boy is afraid of the 
sea and all its terrors, and where is he 
who would turn a hair at those full- 
mouthed phrases which give horror and 
fill the plainest tales with rampant 
tragedy? Anyhow, Japper had been 
given to look upon the possibility of 
adventure with some respect, and had 
absorbed the idea that “ slacking ”’ was 
the worst possible crime aboard. 


It was pitch dark as we cast off the 
moorings, and the big black hull of 
the Worcester training-ship loomed up 
above us as we bore across the river to 
the Channel, where the red and green 
lights of ships and steamers were plying 
to sea and Londonwards. 

The little lighthouse on the Point, 
opposite the town of Grays, shone 
through our sails before we had 
finished picking the watch. This duty is 
always accompanied in self-respecting 
ships by a little speech from the 
skipper to the crew upon the perform- 
ance of its duties. In our case it ran 
briefly as follows : 

“Do absolutely as you are told. 
Do it at once. Don’t ask why. Put 
everything back where you found it, 
and last, but most important ’’— 
breathless anticipation of the crew— 
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“don’t eat too much.’’ Whereupon 
the crew carried out the first duty by 
diving into the biscuit tin. 

Through the maze of rigging of 
countless ships twinkled the lights of 
Gravesend. The tide slacked and 
turned. With it huge steamers spread 
their long hulls across the river and 
slowly rounded until their bows pointed 
to the sea. 

It was slow progress now. The 
widening river, with now scarce a light 
upon its shore, had its loneliness and 
gloomy flatness of tone accentuated 
by the black sails of an occasional 
barge. The reflections of her lights in 
the water, clear and long, told of little 
wind ; for the water was scarcely ruffled 
save where the swelling wash set us 
now aiid then a-dancing. Then sounds 
of the heavy gear of distant barges 
would come creaking over the waters, 
as some hissing steamer passed, grind- 
ing her way to—who shall say where ? 

An age of quiet, save for the night- 
birds crying upon the mud-flats, was 
broken by the “Pop!” of a ginger- 
beer bottle in the cabin. (There is no 
hour when boys will not drink ginger 
beer.) 

Presently a little breeze came rippling 
along, the yacht threw off a frollick- 
ing bow-wave, and the crew were 
called to note the white light of the 
Mucking turn momentarily red as we 
crossed the section which marks Lower 
Hope Point, and which tells us we are 
in Sea Reach. 

Creeping into Hole Haven, a little 
harbour near the mouth of the Thames, 
we threw over the anchor, lowered the 
sails, had supper, and went to sleep. 

So far so good! We had eaten not 
of bitterness. We did so the next 
morning. The bacon began its evil 
work. It made me pay heed to a 
rather nasty dawn which I had had a 
look at earlier. 

We were due to meet a friend who 
was staying at Herne Bay. But we 
didn’t. The open sea had no attraction 
for me. 

Bitter was the look of that son of 
mine as we squared away for Queen- 
borough, where internal agonies beset 
me with increasing strength, and the 
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crew went ashore to ultimately return 
with the most evil-looking, highly- 
coloured sweet-stuffs they could possi- 
bly hit upon, and offered me to taste. 

Feeling better towards evening, yet 
between two fires—not relishing the 
breaking of an appointment, and yet 
not feeling up to the outside passage— 
as an alternative, we attempted what 
was rather more than seamanship. 
We set sail to get there through the 
Swale without a chart. 

The Swale is a tidal river which 
makes Sheppey an island. There is a 
railway bridge over it which is raised 
when vessels wish to pass through. 
(What really happens is that the 
bridge is only raised after the vessel 
has been kept waiting so long that her 
skipper, having lost every vestige of 
patience, is blue in the face with rage. 
Then with howl and rumble, clang and 
clatter, its rusty iron-work is raised.) 

The river is very narrow hereabouts, 
and mud flats extend irregularly out- 
ward from the shore at unexpected 
places. We found one of them before 
we got to the bridge, and stuck on it 
for half an hour, trying to shove off 
with the boat-hook, which buried itself 
five or six feet in the mud before it got 
up against anything worth pushing at. 

Through the bridge at last, we 
bowled along against the wind. The 
sun went down looking very like rain. 
We turned a sharp bend round a rather 
high piece of ground when a clap of 
thunder greeted our ears, followed by a 
very heavy squall. The outlook to 
windward was black save where the 
water was churned white by the squall. 
Clearly there was an uncomfortable 
berth ahead, so we ran back under the 
lee of the high ground and anchored 
for the night. 

It proved a very comfortable berth, 
and we slept until the sun pouring 
through the porthole woke us. 

Nothing could have been more de- 
lightful than our breakfast on deck. 
It was Sunday, and soon after getting 
under way we came to Elmley Ferry, 
where country folk were being ferried 
to the church. There several small 
sailing boats and two barges were 
moored. 
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From here the river alters in character 
and widens considerably. Tacking 
from bank to bank, Tommy sounding 
with the boat-hook, we bowled along 
in the morning sunshine with a breeze 
that filled the lungs with fragrance and 
the heart with joy. 

Elmley Ferry was some way astern. 

Plosh! plosh! was the sound the 
boat-hook made, and the voice of the 
boy cried: “ Eight, nine, ten. Can’t 
touch the bottom. Eleven, ten, nine, 
eight, seven. Hadn’t we better come 
about ? Seven, seven ; six, six ; seven, 
seven ; nine, eleven, Can’t touch.”’ 

“Right! It was only a horse”’ (a 
sand-bank in the middle) ; “now we 
can stand on a bit.” 

The shore we were sailing towards 
was quite two hundred yards away 
when the boy took a sounding—five 
feet ! 

Hurriedly coming about there was a 
crunching, scraping sound, and the 
yacht stopped dead. 

“We're hard on !”’ 

“Hurry up with that kedge,’”’ and 
taking hold of the little anchor I flung 
it as far off shore as I could, but when 
we hauled upon the line it came slowly 
home through the mud without moving 
the yacht an inch. 

Meanwhile: the tide, which was on 
the turn as we struck, ran past the 
boat, and by the time the little Elmley 
sailing boat which followed us got up 
with us and took our kedge out with a 
long line attached it was too late. 

Here was food for speculation. 

As the spring tides were falling off 
we should be lucky if we had not to 
stay there neaped for some ten days, 
for we had struck just on the top of 
the tide. In any case we should be 
there for twelve hours idle with a 
glorious sailing day wasting itself. 
Hochelaga, being a deep-keeled boat, 
is not the sort of craft to sit upon the 
mud at anything like a comfortable 
angle. This was not sufficient to 
depress the two boys, but when it was 
announced that there was only a 


quarter of a loaf of bread in the locker 
they looked glum. For no sign of a 
house or anything human was in sight. 
However we saw some smoke, probably 
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farm 
distance inland where we could doubt- 
less replenish our store. 

Slowly the tide left us, and the 
yacht listed and listed until the lapping 


from the chimney of a some 


waves left her motionless. The water 
drained off the mud flat and exposed 
the treacherous spit upon which we 
had struck. It also exposed a huge 
horse sand and other patches across 
which we had sailed, and upon either 
of which we now wondered we had not 
struck. 

Off with their boots and stockings, 
the boys set out to the shore, through 
mud which was a foot and often more 
in depth, I, wearing my sea-boots, 
following them ; we slowly plodged to 
the shore. 

Here when we got to the higher 
level of the bank we found to our 
surprise that the shore upon which we 
had struck was not that of the main- 
land, but of a desert island covered 
with the scentless plants of a salt marsh. 

The mainland, too, as far as the eye 
could see, was of a similar disposition. 
This bid us give up all hope of begging, 
borrowing, buying or stealing bread, 
or anything in the nature of food or 
water. 

Here was a pretty state of things! 
There was no help for it, however, so we 
‘““squelched ’”’ our way back through 
the mud to the boat. 

The mud flats, save in our immediate 
vicinity, were crowded with sea-birds. 
They looked like flower beds, the 
white specks gleaming in the brilliant 
sunlight. 

We had the last of our bread and 
some beef. Then the boys went off 
for a bathe. 

I must have fallen asleep, for I was 
suddenly disturbed by voices strange 
and weird, patterings in the mud, and 
loud knockings on the hull of the boat, 
accompanied by cries of ‘‘ Woller! 
Woller! Yah! Yah! Waugh ! 
Waugh! Waller!” and other signs, 
which showed that I was surrounded 
by a savage tribe. 

I got a grip on the mop and crawled 
out of the cabin onto the deck. There 
in savage frenzy, naked, save for a 
head-dress of gulls’ wing feathers, and 
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smeared from top to toe in mud, were 
the two boys dancing a war-dance 
round the boat. 

These boys, who at home vie with 
each other as to the right thing in 
socks, brogue shoes and cuffs and 
collars, had thoroughly absorbed their 
present environment, and had grasped 
the situation. To get the right fun out 
of life at the right moment, though you 
smear yourself with mud in the effort, 
seemed the perfect thing to do. 

They told me they had discovered 
many possibilities in mud. But to lie 
flat on your stomach and slide down 
the slope of a mud bank splash into the 
sea was the most sporting thing it 
offered. 

Indeed, with no clothes to soil, and 
with no sneering eye to see, this 
particularly amphibious feat was an 
inviting thing to watch. 

Well, so the day dragged on. 

Towards sunset heavy clouds gathered 
in the south-east, and the perfect day 
gave way to threats of a severe storm. 

We had taken out the kedge still 
further than where the little yacht had 
dropped it for us, and with that length 
of line we should get off if it were 
possible. Moreover, we had dug with 
an oar a trench in the mud for the keel 
to go through. 

With the return of the tide came 
sailing up the sand-choked estuary a 
solitary barge. This was the only sign 
of life we had seen, save the sea-gulls, 
since the small yacht had left us. 

Slowly the tide rose and crept 
towards us until it reached our keel. 
Then it lapped and splashed at the 
yacht’s side, and we were patiently 
waiting while it lifted her upright. 
Distant rumblings told of thunder, and 
the sun had set, leaving a sky like a 
black-and-tan dog; scudding clouds 
flying overhead from the south though 
the wind “alow” was easterly. The 
yacht began to quiver, but we could 
not move her. We hoisted the sails 
to give her a list when the new wind 
came down. It grew dark, and the 
tan-coloured sky between the black 
clouds had given place to a sickly green 
hue. A blinding flash, rending the 
clouds aloft, threw out the distant 
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trees in sharp silhouette where near 
the horizon the lightning glowed in 
sheets. Pelting rain-drops came with 
the first of the wind. White patches 
of spray raced across the tide-way. 
The yacht heeled over to the wind, and 
then was our chance to haul on the 
warp. She would not move. The 
rope was now stretched taut like a bar 
of iron. 

Then a squall shoved the yacht over 
further, and the rope slackened. At 
the same time the wind came on us 
with a vengeance. It was pitch dark 
between the flashes, and the jib was 
slattering and cracking like a hundred 
dog-whips as I gathered the warp in. 
Then, after one or two wild circlings, 
like a frightened horse tied to a stake, 
the yacht broke out the anchor and 
bounded towards Whitstable. 

“ Let her go like that till I stow this 
warp.” This to Tommy, who was at 
the tiller. It was so black that I 
couldn’t see his end of the boat, but 
the jib stopped its capering, so I knew 
the boy had hauled the sheet and 
hadn’t lost his head. 

Then, the rope stowed, I got aft to 
the tiller. ‘‘ Let go that back-stay, I 
shall have to gybe her round—I daren’t 
luff, or we should be on the mud again. 
We've got to do it smartly or we shall 
be on the horse.” 

Tommy stared at this, and said some- 
thing which I did not hear. I could 
have kicked him, but at last realising 
that I meant the order he stood by the 
back-stay whilst Japper gathered in 
the main-sheet. Bringing her round, 
over went the boom with a crash and 
a whistling sheet, and we staggered 
along through the pitchy darkness 
guided roughly as to one shore by the 
blinding flashes of lightning. 

“Are you going to Whitstable?” 
asked Japper, who by now had com- 
pletely lost his bearings. 

““No; back to where we were last 
night.” 

“Then you're going the wrong 
way!’ said Master Tom with more 
conviction than respect. 

I had “ spotted ”’ two lights—riding- 
lights of the two anchored barges— 
and eventually we got near them, 
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though the keel was dragging over the 
mud flats most of the way, and 
couldn’t give a chart of our track for 
love nor money. Still, we fetched 
those lights. Once there we ought to 
have brought up for the night, but 
there was a big jump of a sea running 
there, whereas round the bend, which 
we couldn’t see, we should have a snug 
berth for the night. 

The lightning, which to some extent 
had guided us, now gave place to 
torrents of rain. This blotted out 
everything, the two riding-lights in- 
cluded. It was hopeless to look for 
the bend and its narrow opening now ; 
it would be like looking through an 
undertaker’s frock-coat to learn what 
was in his watch pocket. 

Suddenly something hove up and 
seemed to fly past us. Two timber 
piles! Then a big boat at moorings 
came within our small range of vision. 
We were somewhere where we hadn't 
a right to be, so down came the main- 
sail, we let the jib sheets free, and over 
went the hook. 

She jumped about in the short, steep 
sea like a mustang, but it was pleasant 
to get our soppy oilskins off and eat 
sardines even without bread in the 
warmth of the cabin. 

We had not done with our troubles 
yet, and out of peaceful slumbers I was 
awakened by Japper’s falling out of his 
bunk onto me, and I found my bunk 
and blankets sopping with bilge water, 
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the cabin was in a state of complete 
chaos, navigation instruments mixed 
up with a pot of jam, plates, knives 
and forks and other things scattered 
in all directions, mostly on the top of 
Tommy, who was still sleeping. 

The yacht had taken ground again. 

Crawling out of the cabin, treading 
where when sitting one’s head should 
be, a glance (the night was now clear 
and quiet) told me that we had taken 
ground on the top of the road-way 
which crosses the Swale at Elmley 
Ferry. She lay there flat on her 
side. 

Sailing makes one philosophic and to 
take things as they come, and soon we 
were snoring with our feet where our 
heads should be ; and, indeed, so tired 
were we that we slept until the money 
dropping out of our pockets woke us. 

Broken was the weather, and a dirty 
voyage back to our starting place bore 
no incident worth recording. 

From a sailing point of view this trip 
was a failure, and our young passengers 
had been “put through it” with 
energy. 

Since then a year has passed, and, if 
anything, these boys are more brightly 
hosed and perhaps more broguely shod 
than ever; yet in telling this tale to 
their friends I have noticed something 
in the nature of pride—a sort of uncon- 
scious superiority—that they should 
have experienced it whilst the other 
“poor chap ”’ had not. 
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LITTLE PICTURE STORIES.—No. IV. 


These little picture stories were composed to beguile the long hours of a little 
maiden whom illness contined to hey room. Though, as you will see, they are com- 
posed of random cuttings from current periodicals and newspapers, selected as the 
humour of the moment prompted, linked together by a few words of writing, modesty 
cannot prevent my saying that we were so pleased with the result that we thought 
they might also amuse others. In the hope that we are right we present them here. 
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Some of the Characters. 
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“80 Madeleine, crouching among the roses, heard, and her heart became a living ember of wrath and shame."' 
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ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


\ ‘ 7HERE the last straggling houses 
end on the hillside and the 
brown plains sweep upward 
toward Quebec’s tremendous citadel, 
someone has planted a garden. It 
stands alone, joined to no habitation ; 
it has been untenanted so long that its 
flowers have run wild and long since 
overspread its boundaries. There is 
no human abode more near than the 
old church which fronts it—yes, one, 
but its inhabitants lived long ago, and 
it is, perhaps, because their lives had 
so much fullness that their sleep has 
so much oblivion there, under the 
crumbling stones that testify to their 
names and virtues. The flowers have 
almost hidden the half forgotten graves 
in this little private burying ground. 
What things they must have seen, 
these people of the days of Papineau 
and Mackenzie ! 

“Yes, those were great days, Mon- 
sieur,’ said the ruddy-cheeked old 
priest as we stood at the door of his 
sacristy. “‘ Then Louis Street was all 
tenanted by prosperous citizens and 
fine gentlemen—aristocrats, many of 
them, who had fled from the terror 
and brought the traditions of Louis 
Seize into Canada. The shops had not 
crept up the cliffs, then, into the 


All has changed now. 


Upper Town. 
That garden, you asked? That was 
set out by Monsieur André Thibout, 
Mademoiselle Madeleine’s grandfather. 
I recollect him well—a _ prosperous 
man, and one of the last to wear the 
powdered hair.” 

“Is it not there that Mademoisell 
Madeleine dwells ? ’’ I asked, indicating 
a weather-beaten stone _ structure, 
nearest of all the old houses set into 
the steep hillside. ‘‘ There is a woman 
who sits at the window there ——’”’ 

“Of the scarred face,” said Father 
Lagreve, his fingers pecking at his 
smooth cheeks. ‘‘ Yes, that is Madem- 
oiselle Madeleine Thibout.” 

I had inquired of her as to the 
ownership of the garden, being desirous 
of walking there. She stared at me 
incomprehensibly when I confronted 
her at the great oaken door. 

“They are gone! They are all 
gone!’”’ she mumbled, crossing her- 
self, and shrank from me into the 
recesses of the dark corridor. After- 
ward I had seen her in what I thought 
were bridal clothes, seated at the back 
window overlooking the ancient garden. 
(Within the room I saw lights burning 
before a shrine.) 

We stood before a crumbling stone 
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almost concealed by creeping plants. 
On the weather-worn face I could just 
decipher a name and the number 20. 
We gazed silently across the burying 
ground down through the somnolent 
city. Round the steep street came the 
rush of a clanging car, filled with 
American tourists. Echoes woke in 
the old houses and died away with the 
distant moan of the wheels. Then 
down the hillside came children singing 
an old chanson : 


Trois beaux canards s’en vont baignant— 
En roulant ma boule— 

Le fils du roi s’en va chassant— 
Rouli, roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule. 


Le fils du roi s’en va chassant—- 
En roulant ma boule— 

Avec son beau fusil d’argent— 
Rouli, roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule. 


The voices died into the distance. 
This was the Quebec of Papineau once 
more. 

“She was young,” I hazarded, read- 
ing the number upon the stone. 

The priest seemed to start out of a 
reverie. ‘“‘ Eh, Monsieur?” he stam- 
mered. ‘“‘ Yes, she was young, Blan- 
chette Thibout. She was too young 
to die, and far too fair. Though, if 
she had kept her window closed she 
might not have come hither these 
fifty years and more, nor Madeleine 
have deceived her husband twice. If 
she lived still she must be wrinkled 
and withered—yet I think of her as 
when she and Mademoiselle Madeleine 
were children.” 

I could not think of her as having 
been a child, that tall, bent figure that 
I had seen, stooping among the graves. 

‘* All Quebec knew them then,” said 
Father Lagreve. ‘‘ Now—only among 
the oldest families, one here, one 
there ; and the shops spread through 
Louis Street. Everyone knew the 
Thibouts—Blanchette and Madeleine, 
and their half-brother, Charles Gavray, 
many years older, the City Councillor, 
who gave sedate dinners in that mansion 
yonder. A little pompous he was, but 
a fine substantial man. But I spoke 
of the ladies. Twins they were, and 


from the chin downward none could 
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have told either from each, nor any- 
wise at dark, for each had the same 
figure and the same gait, and the same 
voice. But Blanchette was fair, one 
of our infrequent blondes, and Made- 
leine was dark as night, and though 
her features were regular, she was so 
scarred by the disease which had 
robbed her of both parents in infancy 
that men shrank from her. 

“It had embittered her, and she 
was ready to burst forth in passionate 
hatred of Blanchette, who won all her 
beaux from her. But Louis had never 
seen Blanchette when he came visiting 
Quebec on business for his fur firm in 
Montreal, for she was in the convent 
of the Good Shepherd. And Made- 
leine, foolishly enough, must needs 
bind Louis to her before her sister 
returned, thinking that so she would 
bind his heart also. Louis admired 
Madeleine—a marriage with her would 
give him position. 

“So the betrothal was announced 
and the banns read. Charles Gavray, 
pompous, as I have said, though 
pardonably, seeing he stood well within 
reach of the mayor’s chain, was glad 
enough to secure a wealthy husband 
for Madeleine. 

“ Afterward Blanchette came home. 

“When he had once set eyes on her 
Louis looked at his betrothed no more. 
Madeleine was quick to perceive. In 
her heart hatred smouldered. 

“Tf Blanchette had never opened 
her window over that lying garden ! 

‘““ But what shall one do when summer 
nights are warm, and outside the air 
is fragrant with roses and jasmine 
flowers? And a lover below, who 
pleads for that interview by night so 
jealously forbidden in prying daylight ? 
Night has no eyes to see. 

“But night has ears everywhere, 
Monsieur, in street and home, in 
gardens, too—yes, through a thousand 
walls. So Madeleine, crouching among 
the roses, heard, and her heart became 
a living ember of wrath and shame. 
She called Charles to her next day, and 
they two sat for a while behind locked 
doors. 

“Charles Gavray, before she had 
ended, sprang from his chair and 
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sought the pistol in his drawer. But 
Madeleine stayed his hand. 

“Tf you shoot Louis, Charles, she 
said, ‘all Quebec learns of our dis- 
honour. No, leave it to me.’ 

““What would you do?’ he 
muttered, sinking back into his chair 
and breathing like an apoplectic. His 
world was small, poor man ; he could 
think only of the mayoralty, about to 
be snatched from him, and fancy the 
sneering faces behind the venetians as 
he passed down Louis Street. ‘ What 
would you do, Madeleine ?’ he whim- 


pered. 

““Obey me,’ answered Madeleine 
coldly. ‘To-morrow night you dine 
at the Rolands—you remember ? 


While you are gone an elopement shall 
be contrived. Louis shall marry her 
and Blanchette come home a bride.’ 

“ Charles Gavray stared at his dark 
sister doubtfully. Always he had 
feared her, this implacable Antigone 
of the inscrutable masked counten- 
ance. In the end he yielded, for he 
could plan no alternative. ‘ But till 
she comes home a bride I see her no 
more,’ he cried, cursing, and flung his 
pistol into a drawer. 

“Madeleine left him ; the battle was 
half won. She went to her sister. 
Blanchette sat over her embroidery, 
the light of awakened love on her fair 
face, in her eyes love’s innocent guile. 
Madeleine smiled on her kindly. 

‘I wish that thou couldst love 
Louis, little sister,’ she said, her hand- 
kerchief on lip. ‘Sometimes I almost 
think that he could care for thee. If 
only that could be!’ She sighed. 
‘For I find that I have mistaken my 
own heart, Blanchette, and I fear to 
tell Louis so.’ 

“Then, sobbing, foolish Blanchette 
flung her arms round Madeleine’s neck 
and told her all. And Madeleine heard 
and feigned first sorrow and then 
surprise, then scolded fiercely, and then 
forgave and pressed her trembling 
sister to her heart. Do women re- 
nounce with heart as well as with the 
lips? I have heard the confessional 
for sixty years, Monsieur, and even 
now I do not know. 

“Then spoke Madeleine gaily: 
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“What is done cannot be undone 
Love him, Blanchette, for he is thine 
Think not of me, I was only the 
ladder. But will he marry thee ?’ 

““He swore,’ faltered Blanchette. 
‘To-morrow or the day after—or the 
day after that, if chance favour not.’ 

“The stars were with Madeleine. 
“Now listen, Blanchette,’ she said, 
with a gentle, half-scolding air. ‘ Men 
are fickle, and soon Louis must leave 
for Montreal. And if Charles learn of 
this he will certainly kill Louis, and 
then thou canst never marry him at all. 
Now here is my plan. To-morrow 
night Charles dines with the Rolands. 
There chance is with thee. To-night, 
when Louis comes, hold him to his 
vow, and bid him marry thee or leave 
thee for ever. Tell him this—that 
thou wilt steal out of the house to- 
morrow night, when Charles is away, 
hooded and cloaked, that none may 
know thee, and meet him at the 
Presbyterian Church, where he shall 
have made his preparations. There 
bind him to thee with the bond of 
State, and afterward the marriage can 
be solemnised as among us Catholics, 
with banns and sacrament. Then let 
him bring thee home, and I will bear 
the tidings to Charles. And, though it 
scandalise Quebec, what matter, so 
only thou come home a bride! ’ 

‘“ Blanchette, foolish and trusting, 
and ever under her dark sister’s 
dominance, obeyed. Thus on the 
second night, Monsieur Louis, waiting 
outside the minister’s residence, which 
adjoined the church, encountered a 
cloaked and hooded figure that hurried 
toward him, shrinking into the dark 
shadows which the houses cast. The 
minister, glad of this accession from 
among so old a family of Catholic 
faith, asked but few questions; nor 
did Louis inspect the almost illegible 
signature which his bride affixed to 
the licence. Yet, ,he said afterward, 
his heart misgave him slightly when 
he walked homeward toward the house 
of the Thibouts, beside the hurrying 
figure that barely answered his eager 
questions. 

When they had left the house was 
dark, but now it blazed brilliantly, 
9 
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At the door Charles Gavray was waiting, 
the pistol in his hand. 

““Hearken!’ he called to the 
bridegroom, ‘have you brought back 
a bride with you? Otherwise, as- 
suredly you neither enter nor leave, 
and pray that you die not in un- 
pardonable sin.’ 

““T have brought back my wife, 
Blanchette,’ said Louis, and halted 
upon the sill, confronting Charles. 

“Then Madeleine flung back her 
hood and faced her husband mockingly. 
At sight of her the pistol fell from her 
brother’s hand. As for Louis, he 
stared at her, his face suffused with 
blood. Then, with an_ inarticulate 
sound, he turned and fled into the 
street. 

““See now, Charles Gavray,’ said 
Madeleine, ‘if I deceived thee, it was 
only that I might claim my own. 
Thou hast no quarrel with me, but with 
Blanchette.’ 

“Charles clung to the jamb and 
wept. ‘ You have brought shame and 
disgrace on us,’ he moaned, and rocked 
himself like an irresolute angry child. 

“Madeleine stooped and picked up 
the pistol. She shook the powder out 
there was no bullet within. ‘ You 
fool !’ she sneered, ‘ do you think that 
I am robbed so easily, or that I would 
give a wanton to my betrothed for a 
bride ? ’ 

““Where is she?’ cried Charles 
furiously, his anger flaming toward its 
only vent. 

“*Search in the garden,’ laughed 
his sister. ‘ Perhaps you will hear her 
cry. Though I bound the gag tightly,’ 
she said, as though by an afterthought. 

“Charles found Blanchette where 
Madeleine had tied her, unbound and 
drove her from his home with curses. 
She who had never stirred abroad by 
night during her twenty years untended, 
now went forth bravely. But she 
turned at the door, they say, and in an 
instant spoke some words to Made- 
leine, and in that instant, I think, 
Monsieur, the positions of the sisters 
were changed, so that she who had 
ever dominated shrank back in fear 
before the scorn of her whom she had 
betrayed. Then Blanchette was gone 
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and brother and sister stared at one 
another in terror upon the threshold of 
their broken home. 

“Later, that tombstone was placed 
in the Thibout burying ground. Blan- 
chette was dead to them. There 
could be no pardon for such as she in 
the heart of any Thibout. See, Mon- 
sieur, the cruel irony of the inscription 
which records her virtues! Ah, I for- 
got how many years have bitten into 
the face of the stone. Yet, even as the 
masons erected it, Blanchette was 
praying before the altar in the convent 
of the Ursulines at Levis. 

“The next year was the cholera 
year. He who had placed that stone 
above its cenotaph in mockery went in 
good earnest to that place to which 
he had consigned the victim of his 
pride, leaving the mayor’s gold chain 
and all his pomp behind. So Made- 
leine was left alone. At twenty-one 
she was already a wife whose widow- 
hood must be perpetual ; for, though 
the Church could not recognise the 
marriage, the State had bound her. 
And then, little by little, Madeleine 
began to taste the penalty of that 
revenge which had once seemed so 
sweet toher. Allshunnedher. Where 
she had thought to find approval she 
met hostility. No door in Louis Street 
was opened to her. People are better 
than we believe. 

“ Presently, word came of Blanchette 
from the Ursuline convent, whither, 
upon that night, frantic with fear and 
shame, she had fled into refuge. The 
mother was a distant cousin of the 
Thibouts, an austere zealot who saw 
in the event the gaining of a noble 
novice. She brought the news to 
Madeleine. 

‘““Madeleine lived on alone. She 
knew that, sooner or later, by virtue 
of that sure impulse which draws us 
back to visit the scene of our passions 
and our remorse, Louis would return. 
So, ever waiting, she kept her windows 
wide. Winter came on—then spring. 
At last the roses bloomed. People 
began to point as they passed to the 
veiled, hooded figure that sat m 


Blanchette’s room, for ever scanning 
the street for one who never arrived. 






















































“Standing nityingly beside the white-veiled Sigure of her sister, 





she told her of her lover's return.” 
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“It happened upon a moonless night 
that Louis returned. During a year 
he had been absent in the cold north, 
trading among the Indians, hoping that 
time would blot from his mind the 
memories that haunted him. Yet ever 
he saw Blanchette with her fair face 
and innocent eyes, a phantom among 
the snows, a plaintive figure that 
crouched by night at his tent door, arms 
stretched in appeal across the night, 
as her heart called to his over the 
leagues that sundered them. So, when 
his love and longing overmastered him, 
Louis came back. 

“ Creeping, a shadow among shadows, 
through the blossoming garden, lifting 
his eyes, sighting the impassive figure 
in cloak and hood that leaned over 
the sill, obsessed as he was by the image 
that haunted him, he never doubted 
that this was Blanchette whose arms 
enfolded him, whose tears fell thick on 
his face upstretched toward hers. And, 
lying there in his arms, Madeleine felt 
the sealed springs of hatred in her 
heart broken, and felt the warm gush 
of a living love within her breast. 
Under her cloak her fingers trembled 
upon the clutch of the dead Charles’s 
pistol. It fell to the floor. Made- 
leine threw back her hood; and, for 
the second time deceived, Louis was 
staring into his wife’s scarred face. 

“He raved. ‘ Where is Blanchette ? 
Shall it always be thou?’ A sickening 
fear swept over him ; had she lived, this 
phantom of his dreams, or had she been 
nothing but some phantasy of the brain 
evolved through that craving for the 
unrealisable which he had felt when he 
looked on Madeleine’s features? He 
caught her by both wrists and prayed 
to her. 

““* Madeleine, by the love I gave 
thee, where is she ?’ he cried. ‘Give 
me Blanchette. Let me meet her face 
to face, but one instant, that I may 
satisfy myself she is no dream. Grant 
me one moment only and then take 
thy revenge.’ 

‘“ Madeleine’s cheeks were wet. 


“* Listen, then, Louis,’ she said 


caressingly. ‘Blanchette is in Levis, 
undergoing her novitiate in the con- 
No, stay ! 


vent of the Ursulines there. 
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They would never admit thee. Three 
days remain before she doffs the white 
for black, and there is still time for 
the choice. If I bring her to thee, wilt 
thou accept her will, to choose between 
the Church and thee, between holiness 
and mortal sin? If thou consent her 
choice shall guide thee, then take her 
to thyself, for I have suffered more than 
each of you, and can endure it no longer. 
If she choose thee then, take her to 
Montreal, or wherever thou choose— 
divorce me—marry her.’ 

“He pressed his lips against her 
hand ; overwhelmed by the intensity 
of his joy, he dared not raise his face 
to read the misery in his wife’s eyes. 

““«Then, Louis,’ continued Made- 
leine calmly, ‘be here to-morrow 
evening, just as the dark begins to 
close over the garden, and I will see 
to it that Blanchette meet thee there 
by the tombs.” And she threw back 
her head proudly, straightened her 
trembling knees, as a soldier who has 
received a wound, and passed back into 
the room. 

‘* As Louis turned he stumbled, and, 
stooping, picked up the pistol. Looking 
at it in wonder, he saw that it was 
primed and charged and at half-cock. 
Then he began dimly to understand ; a 
shadow of pity passed over his heart 
for Madeleine. Slipping it into the 
pocket of his cloak, he went away. 

‘All the next day he paced the 
garden, waiting, thrilled with a thousand 
hopes, and never doubting that Blan- 
chette, soon as she learned of his return, 
would fling aside her trappings of white 
for him and rush to his arms, eager to 
renew their love. And if at times the 
gray shadow of foreboding hovered 
upon the threshold of his palace of joy, 
if the remembrance of that slight pity 
for Madeleine came to him like an 
insistent guest, he turned from it 
exuberantly. In truth, Monsieur, in 
the blindness of his own selfishness he 
had dug the pit in which he was 
destined to entomb all happiness. 

“Now, Madeleine, before remorse 
could be Surprised by vengeance again, 
had hurried across the Gulf to Levis, to 
the Ursuline Convent, and there, stand- 
ing pityingly beside the white-veiled 
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figure of her sister, she told her of her 
lover's return. 

‘“ Meanwhile, pacing the garden paths 
Louis watched the declining sun. It 
touched the citadel, flamed in splendour 
on the brown heights, dipped its red 
rim under their fortress crown, and 
disappeared. The long shadows of 
afternoon, which, like pursuing 
wraiths, had crept upward across the 
streets and plains, rushed over Quebec. 
Then, wearied from walking, Louis 
stopped at the verge of the garden, just 
where the new tombstone rose from the 
encompassing creeping plants, and read 
—her name. Blanchette was dead ! 

“ Presently he felt that something 
was pressed painfully against his ham- 
mering heart, and, since all else except 
hatred was dead in him, he drew the 
pistol forth coolly, examined the charge, 
cooked it, and walked slowly toward 
the house of the Thibouts. Then, out 
of the gloom, he saw a slender figure, 
wearing a cloak and hood, move 
tremulously toward him. He waited 
silently, leaning with a half sneering 
smile against the wall of the garden. 

“ The figure drew near, stopped and 
regarded him, its arms stretched out 
as had been those of that wraith of the 
cold plains. Now there was the old 
mad longing in his heart, intensified a 
thousandfold by the sight of this 
embodiment of that phantom of 
memory. With cloak thrown loosely 
over the pistol’s mouth, Louis walked 
slowly toward her. She looked very 
steadily at him ; he saw the face of his 
love set in a thickening cloud. 
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“ “Not thrice can you deceive me 
accursed woman,’ he cried, and fired 
As she fell dead the hood dropped from 
her hair. 


“Would she have gone with him ? 
I do not know, Monsieur. Death 
comes so wisely, and many a foolish 
question has gone unanswered when 
he has closed foolish mouths and 
stilled hearts of his children that beat 
too madly. Perhaps—I am sure—as 
he knelt over her, he thought that he 
read something in her eyes which told 
him that the long expiation he was 
foredoomed to make would not be 
entirely profitless. But nobody knows 
—I think not even Mademoiselle in the 
old house there could answer you. 
After he was set free from prison they 
say he took the vows. But this is a 
legend of long ago, and each generation 
holds its own secrets ; and if these are 
but the parents’, staged anew for the 
children, how can the children learn 
them from their elders’ lips ? ”’ 

The old priest turned into the 
sacristy. From the hillside, where the 
last light lingered, I heard the voices 
of children : 

Avec son beau fusil d’argent— 
En roulant ma boule— 

Visa le noir, tua le blanc— 
Rouli, roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule. 


This was Quebec, unchanged, hoard- 
ing the secret memories of her unfor- 
gotten dead. Out of the garden a 
faint perfume came. Then, over that 
unpitying refrain, a sad angelus tolled. 





**When the atmosphere is seriously disturbed. tremendous movements are in progress.”: 
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“air,” to the unscientific at 
any rate, was only another 

word for “ space.’’ To a large number 
of people, perhaps, the air is still as 
unreal as it is invisible. But there are 
many thousands, including practical 
aeronauts and the large and rapidly- 
increasing class of students of aero- 
nautics and those who take an interest 
more or less keen in flying, who 
regard the air as a very tangible and by 
no means immaterial, although unseen, 
element. To these the air is an ever- 
realised presence. If they do not 
actually see it, they perceive innumer- 
able signs of its influence—signs, 
formerly unobserved, but which now 
reveal the ever-changing moods and 
movements of the atmosphere. Man- 
kind, indeed, have begun to acquire 
the bird’s instinctive feeling of the 
element which they have now invaded 
with navigable vessels of many kinds. 
Man is beginning to develope as a 

flying animal: his flight senses are 
being awakened. To these senses is 
added a scientific knowledge, presum- 
ably lacking in birds and insects, of the 
properties of air. There are thousands 
of people who habitually watch the 
air, observing signs of its movements, 
aware of phenomena that formerly 
were scarcely appreciated even by 
scientists, and ever enlarging their 
experience of and interest in it. To 
them air is no longer empty space: it 
is a substantial fluid, transparent, but 
possessing appreciable weight, very 
much to be reckoned with in active 
movement, or even as a_ passive 
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obstacle. It is impossible for them to 
lose sight of these facts, and the know- 
ledge colours their thoughts and in- 
fluences their whole mental attitude. 

When on a still summer day the dust 
suddenly rises in the street and whirls 
round and up; when the trees bend 
over before the storm; when the 
thunder-storm of a hot summer night 
bombards the sweltering earth with 
tiny balls of ice ; when armies of fan- 
tastic clouds roll across the blue and, 
far above, can be seen lace-like cirrus 
drifting in another direction; when 
the meteor blazes into view among the 
stars; when the aeroplane is seen 
suddenly to pitch and roll like a boat 
in rough water ; then the mind, seeking 
the causes of these phenomena, roams 
in fields of thought unexplored by 
former generations. 

The air is man’s new dominion. In 
the past closed to his restless ambition 
as if it had been impenetrable rock, he 
may now enter at his will and explore. 
He has the freedom of a new domain— 
an ocean without boundaries, an ocean 
upon which every city, town and 
village of the world is a port, so that 
Birmingham and Berlin, Pekin and 
Paris may now be connected by lines 
of traffic straighter than those from 
Liverpool to New York or from 
Sou.hampton to Suez. Empty space 
no long2r, but the element that will 
carry our ships of steel and wood with 
their mighty engines and their human 
freight whithersoever we will. 

We feel the pressure of the air in our 
nostrils at the indrawing of breath ; 
we hear it beat against the walls of 
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the house with mighty but invisible 
hands ; we hear it sweeping past chim- 
neys, wires and trees ; it holds us back 
or helps us forward ; it turns cur mills 
and drives our ships ; yet until to-day 
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oxygen (21 parts), and traces of argon, 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen, ammonia 
and other ingredients; that a cubic 
foot of it weighs a little more than an 
ounce; that it extends to a height 


























**We hear it beat against the walls of the house with mighty but invisible hands.” 


it has been under-rated, even employed 
as a figure of speech, for a symbol for 
emptiness. 

We knew long ago as a scientific 
but quite unimpressive fact that the 
air is composed of nitregen (78 parts), 


above the surface of the earth of 100 
or 200 miles, but that its density 
diminishes with height, and that life 
cannot be sustained at a™ greater 
altitude than akout six miles. Of all 
scientific facts these were to the average 














man among the least entertaining 
or important. But since aviation be- 
came practicable, these, and other facts 
concerning air which are known or can 
be discovered, possess the most intense 
interest. It is necessary that the air 
should be studied, understood and 
charted like the ocean, and for imme- 
diate purposes we must know chiefly 
the lower atmosphere, the five or six 
miles of it wherein our aircraft travel. 
It is not likely that men will, for many 
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state of change and movement. The 
old idea that ‘the four winds of 
heaven’”’ and their simple variations 
sum up its activities must be dropped. 
Of all the winds that blow these are 
but a few, and probably currents that 
are absolutely horizontal are very 
rare: they slant upwards or down- 
wards, and they undulate. An aero- 
plane, often quite unknown to the 
pilot, rises and falls alternately a 
hundred feet and even more in the 
































‘These vertical and spiral movements complicate matters.’ 


years to come, have need to soar above 
the eagle, who is said to ascend to a 
height of three and a half miles, or the 
condor which flies even higher. Men 
in a balloon have risen to five and a 
half miles. A man in an aeroplane 
has attained half that height. But 
workaday flying and dirigible ballooning 
are carried on in the first six thousand 
feet of the atmosphere. 

Already aerial navigation has taught 
us that the air, to an extent not 


previously realised, is in a constant 





course of what appears to be perfectly 
even flight. And the wind never blows 
steadily. Near the ground it is always 
very broken in intensity, gusts alter- 
nating with lulls; and even over the 
smooth ocean it flows with pulsations 
more or less definite. These irregu- 
larities are, however, less pronounced at 
a distance above than near the land or 
water, where they usually amount to 
about one-third of the total speed of the 
winc. For example, a breeze of twenty 
miles per hour usually consists of a 
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current whose speed varies between 
sixteen and twenty-four miles per hour. 

“One has been accustomed to con- 
sider the atmosphere simply as a mass 
of air, decreasing in density with its 
altitude, but otherwise uniform,’’ wrote 
the late C. S. Rolls. ‘‘ Experience on 
a power-driven flyer, however, shows 
that, far from this being the case, the 
atmosphere near the earth’s surface— 
even in what we call calm weather—is 
made up of spiral movements of varying 
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laws, and will, therefore, ere long, be 
determined and classified accurately. 
What we have to consider is that 
constant movements and exchanges 
are going on between the air near the 
earth’s surface and the upper regions. 
Warm air ascends, and its place must 
be taken by cool air from above or 
from the neighbourhood. The process 
is akin to that by which hot water 
from the kitchen boiler passes through 
pipes to the cistern above. Mont- 


























** Sometimes the aviator finds the air full of holes.” 


diameter, sometimes vertical and some- 
times horizontal, undulations of all 
kinds—little hills and valleys and 
streams of air. One might, in fact, 
speak of it as a new world conquered 
by man—a world with scenery of 
great variation which, though invisible 
to the eye, is none the less felt by the 
operator of a flying machine.”’ These 
vertical and spiral movements compli- 
cate matters. The moods and changes 
of the air are countless, and we are 
only on the threshold of understanding 
them ; but they are all governed by 





golfier used this law in originating the 
hot-air balloon, which is simply a bag 
filled with air that weighs less than the 
surrounding atmosphere, and must, 
therefore, rise until it attains a height 
at which it possesses the same weight, 
bulk for bulk, as the air around it. 
A cubic foot of air at sea level weighs 
a little over one ounce—to be exact, 
565 grains (troy). At a height of 
18,000 feet a cubic foot of air weighs 
only half as much. Therefore, if you 
went up a mountain 18,000 feet high 
and collected a cubic foot of air, and 














** Belched up on the top of a wulli-wa ~ 
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if you could confine it in a very light 
envelope and take it down to the foot 
of the mountain and there release it, 
it would instantly float upwards until 
it attained almost its original level 
not quite, because the weight of the 
envelope would have to be reckoned 
with. Before Montgolfier lived, Father 
Galien, an enterprising scientist, pro- 
posed to do this on a large scale, but 
the trouble of ascending the mountain 
and dragging the imprisoned air down 
it reduced the scheme to absurdity. 
The weight of the air changes from 
hour to hour, and air seldom maintains 
for any length of time the same degree 
of moisture or heat. Moreover, as 
water vapour is lighter than the air at 
sea-level, damp air weighs less than 
dry air. Now the aviator is very con- 
cerned with the particular quality of 
the air in which he has to fly: some 
air is better for his purpose than others. 
Temperature and mcisture have an 
effect not only on the working of his 
motor, but also upon the efficiency of 
his planes and propeller. Air that is 
3 degrees (Centigrade) cooler than 


other air is also one per cent. denser, 
and therefore affords greater support to 


the aeroplane. Cold, dry air therefore 
enables an aeroplane to fly and to lift 
heavy loads upon a smaller consump- 
tion of fuel than does warm, damp 
air. It is in some measure due to this 
fact that many of the long-duration 
flights have taken place in winter. 
Just as air-currents are seldom hori- 
zontal, so are they seldom vertical. 
Every conceivable variety of slanting 
movement exists. The air is extra- 
ordinarily elastic. Changes of tem- 
perature are accompanied by incessant 
contraction or expansion ; and matters 
are further complicated by the presence 
of water vapour in the air, sometimes 
visible as mist and cloud, and some- 
times invisible, although measurable 
by that delicate instrument the hygro- 
meter. Warm air will hold invisible 
more water than will cold air. A cubic 
foot of air at zero (Fahr.) will hold but 
half a grain of vapour, but at 60 degrees 
(Fahr.) it will hold 54 grains, and at 80 
degrees II grains. It frequently hap- 
pens, then, on a warm day that the 
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air from near the ground upon rising 
and becoming cool will produce mist 
or cloud. Particularly over land with 
a surface diversified with trees, rocks, 
rivers, and houses, the changing tem- 
perature of the passing hours produces 
an infinite number of different con- 
ditions; and the air, being so elastic 
and fluid, any condition set up at any 
one place cannot rest content there, 
but instantly seeks to spread itself over 
the neighbourhood. There is a con- 
stant tendency towards equalisation 
of temperature and moisture. Very 
rarely, therefore, does calm exist : the 
normal condition of the atmosphere is 
one of incessant change, amounting 
almost to turbulence. Our senses are 
slow to detect these movements, save 
when they take the form of high wind, 
but they have to be reckoned with by 
the aerial navigator. Slowly, but 
surely, we are becoming more able to 
perceive by various signs what move- 
ments are 1n progress. 

Sir Hiram Maxim has called attention 
to a phenomenon observed at sea, 
which he might not have remarked 
upon had it not been for his interest in 
flying. ‘“‘I have noticed,” he writes, 
‘a considerable degree of regularity in 
the movement of the air, especially at 
a long distance from land, where the 
regularity of the up-and-down currents 
is at times very marked. On one 
occasion when crossing the Atlantic in 
fine weather I noticed some miles 
directly ahead of the ship a long line of 
glassy water. Small waves indicated 
that the wind was blowing in the exact 
direction in which the ship was moving, 
and as we approached the glassy line 
the waves became smaller and smaller 
until they completely disappeared in a 
mirror-like surface which was about 
three or four hundred feet wide and 
extended both to the port and star- 
board in approximately a straight line 
as far as the eye could reach. After 
passing the centre of this zone I 
noticed the small waves began to show 
themselves, but in the exact opposite 
direction to those through which we 
had already passed, and these waves 
became larger and larger for nearly 
half an hour. Then they began to get 











gradually smaller, when I observed 
another glassy line directly ahead of 


the ship. As we approached it the 
waves again completely disappeared, 
but after passing through it the wind 
was blowing in the opposite direction, 
and the waves increased in size exactly 
in the same manner that they had 
diminished on the opposite side of the 
glassy streak. This, of course, shows 
that directly over the centre of the 
first glassy streak the air was meeting 
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says Mr. Cody. “A wind will be 
found to blow over the top of the trees 
and down towards the ground. This 
has a tendency to drive the first part 
of the machine down, with the result 
that if you are close to the trees a 
collision is almost inevitable. The 
same applies if you are approaching a 
steep bank or hill; but, on the con- 
trary, if the wind is blowing with you 
then it is a rising current over the hill. 
The air-sailor must know the uncharted 





























* Great aerial routes.” 


from both sides, and ascending in 
practically a straight line from the 


surface of the water, and_ then 
spreading out high above the sea, 
setting up a light wind in_ both 


directions.” 

Aviators have found that flying over 
sea, even in high winds, is much easier 
than flying over land, on account of the 
irregularities in the latter case set up 
by different temperatures, and by hills 
and trees. ‘‘ The men who go up 
into the air must understand the air,” 





currents and eddies in the atmosphere. 
I fancy the day of such air-charts will 
come, when by long study men will 
gauge the pressure of wind over certain 
hills and heights.” 

It is not necessary to watch aero- 
planes flying for evidence of the sur- 
prises that the air contains for 
creatures that navigate it: even the 
birds are sometimes taken unawares. 
A naval officer on H.MLS. ‘‘ Hermione ”’ 
reports in “ Aeronautics’ that he saw 
two gulls, one after the other, capsized 
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at a certain spot. He writes: “ The 
action of the gulls was the same. 
Wings were brought together above 
the back, extended to their utmost. 
The birds then fell about ten feet, 
regaining their natural position while 
doing so. Vigorous flapping then 
carried them clear of the vortex.’ 

Sometimes the aviator finds the air 
full of “‘ holes.” The first time I heard 
this expression used was in Igo0g, the 
speaker being Léon Delagrange. It is 
a singularly apt expression, as I have 
since found out from personal experi- 
ence, but it has given rise to a common 
error. It has been interpreted as 
meaning the presence of vacuums in 
the air, which certainly do not exist, 
for the air being extremely fluid and 
elastic even slight inequalities of density 
are rapidly made even. The “ hole in 
the air” is of various kinds. The 
commonest is due to the pulsating 
character of the wind. If an aviator 
flying against the wind meet a gust, 
there is a momentary effect upon his 
machine of increased air-resistance, the 
result being that the aeroplane becomes 
slightly tilted upwards and suddenly 
increases its altitude, perhaps by as 
much as twenty or thirty feet. But 
usually following the gust comes a 
comparative lull, the effect upon the 
machine being precisely the opposite. 
If the lull be very marked the machine 
will drop a considerable distance, and 
at times this fall has been so violent 
that the aviator has been shaken out 
of his seat. The falling motion ceases 
quite suddenly, the machine cushioning 
as if on elastic. When travelling with 
the wind similar effects are produced 
in the reverse circumstances ; in this 
case the following gust causes the aero- 
plane to drop, the lull having the same 
effect as an opposing gust. Another 
cause of “‘ holes”’ is the violent evapo- 
ration and the drawing up of warm air 
caused by a hot sun. If on a broiling 
hot day, especially after rain or the 
cool of the morning, we could see the 
air, it would appear to us as if at more 
or less regular intervals there were 
upward eddies. These would be seen 


’ 


to extend to a height of two or three 
hundred feet, expanding and joining 
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each other, and forming into wide- 
spread upward movements. Some- 
where or other, we should know, there 
must be downward currents to replace 
the air drawn up. The aviator flying 
through such conditions experiences 
between the upward eddies a tendency, 
more or Jess pronounced, to drop. As 
a rule in horizontal flight ‘‘ holes in the 
air’’ are not dangerous. In the worst 
cases they are overcome by prompt 
work with the wheel, but when flying 
near the ground or when gliding to 
earth with the motor stopped they may 
cause a bad spill. 

While the air near the ground is 
much more broken than at an altitude 
of 1,000 feet, or more, it is not uncom- 
mon to find very great inequalities in 
the upper regions. These are some- 
times due to the unequal distribution 
of temperature over land, and some- 
times to the fact that a current of air 
has a certain amount of inertia, so that 
inequalities once set up do not imme- 
diately disappear. The wind often 
moves in waves, which are at times 
perfectly apparent to an aeronaut who 
has risen above a moving current into 
another stratum. ‘“‘ Looking down on 
the wind-swept surfaces of the clouds,” 
wrote the Rev. J. M. Bacon, “ aero- 
nauts have observed these surfaces to 
be thrown into a series of rolls of 
vapour, which are but vast and veri- 
table waves of air. The interval be- 
tween the successive crests of these 
waves has on one occasion been 
estimated as half a mile.’’ Most aero- 
nauts have observed this phenomenon, 
and more than once I have seen a vast 
field of undulated cloud moving for- 
ward, changing in detail incessantly, 
but maintaining its general charac- 
teristics. When the atmosphere is 
seriously disturbed tremendous move- 
ments are in progress, even at great 
altitudes. Few natural sights are so 
impressive as that of different strata 
of clouds, nimbus, cumulus, and cirrus, 
in different currents of air against the 
bluesky. The vocabulary of every-day 
use will need expansion for the aerial 
navigator. Mr. Kipling, in his inimi- 
table story “With the Night Mail,” 
gives us a foretaste in such expressions 

















“ blow 


as ‘“‘ vortices,” 


“cc 


a jar on an upgust,” or is 
‘“belched up on the top 
of a wulli-wa’’; the air- 
ways are “ smooth ’”’ and 
the “‘ levels filled.” 
Santos-Dumont relates 
a ballooning experience 
in an upward current. “I 
let the balloon come 
down again,” he writes, 
“hoping to find a safe 
air-current, and when 
within 300 yards of the 
ground near the Var I 
pulled the valve open and 
let out more gas. But I 
could not go down. I 
glanced at the barometer, 


and saw that I was 
ascending. I was being 
lifted by an enormous 
current of air rushing 
upward. It became 


necessary to save all the 
gas I could, and I aban- 
doned the attempt to 
descend. I was dragged 
up to a height of 10,000 
feet, and was compelled 
to await the course of 
events.” 

Invisible though the 
air be, there is no deny- 
ing its might. ; 
roofs away. 
In a stiff 
breeze you 
can lean 
your body 
against it 
with all your 
weight and 
fot.fatll 
down. It 
makes sport 
of your um- 
brella, yet 
with a very 
big umbrella 
or p aT a- 
chute, twen- 
ty-four feet 
in diameter, 





outs” 
laterals’ ; an airship cushions “ with 


In violent motion it will 
brush aside houses and trees, and carry 


the Brooklands Aerodrome. 
remous or eddies usually met by aviators over this ground. 
and the Sewage Farm give off constant evaporation. 
winds, also, upward and downward currents are met all round the 
track, on account of the high ground that almost completely encircles it. 


Rough plan of 
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The Wind's Deviation to the Right 


Usually at higher altitudes the wind 
blows from a point to the right of 
that from which it blows on the 
ground. There is a steady *clock- 
wise "’ deviation as we ascend.” 
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you can fall from 10,000 feet, retarded 
by the air’s 


resistance, and land as 
gently as a leaf. 

If we could see the air 
we should observe that 
it is fluid, elastic and 
viscous. By the latter 
we mean that it tends 
to cling to the surface of 
and ‘“‘ drag’’ on any ob- 
ject it may be flowing 
over. There is a definite 
amount of friction created 
by the air on the surface 
of any object passing 
through it. Aeroplane 
makers know this, and 
make their machines, and 
especially the propeller, 
as smooth as possible in 
order to minimise the 
inefficiency due to the 
“stickiness” of the air. 

During the past few 
years closer attention has 
been given to the regular 
currents of the atmos- 
phere with a view par- 
ticularly to aerial navi- 
gation. Besides __ the 
trade-winds, which are of 
so great value to the 
commerce of the world, 
there are a large number 
of regular movements in 


the atmosphere at various altitudes, 
the exploration of which is now begin- 


ning. Tothe 
Germans we 
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balloonists. Professor Hergesell nine 
years ago mapped out the regular winds 
of the North Atlantic, and future aerial 
traffic between Europe and America will 
depend very greatly upon a knowledge 
of these currents. British meteorologists, 
Dr. W. N. Shaw, Mr. W. H. Dines, Mr. 
C. J. Cave and others are doing valuable 
work in this department. It has long 
been supposed that migrating birds 
avail themselves of regular winds that 
blow at certain seasons and at certain 
altitudes. There is no doubt that a 
more intimate knowledge of the atmos- 
phere will show to man, now that he 
has flying machines with which to 
navigate it, great aerial routes, some 
seasonal and some permanent. 

One peculiarity of the wind has long 
been known to balloonists, and that is 
a very common tendency at higher 
altitudes to blow from a point to the 
right of that from which it blows in 
the lower strata. When the wind is 
south-west through the chimney pots, 
it will usually be found at a height of 
5,000 feet to be somewhere between 
west and west-south-west. This is a 
fact of the utmost importance to 
aviators, who have also to bear in 
mind that with increasing altitude the 
wind usually increases in velocity. 

Almost invariably at an altitude of 
15,000 feet or more a westerly current 
is found in these latitudes. 

Into the chemistry of the atmosphere 
it is impossible to enter here, although 
the work of the motor involves the 
consumption of air in the cylinders, 
and the efficiency of their work depends 
upon the quality of the air that is 
being used. We have seen that the 


quality of the air varies at different 
altitudes. 


A very remarkable theory 
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was recently put forward by Dr. E. H. 
Hankin, who, after prolonged obser- 
vation of the soaring flight of birds, 
finds it impossible to account with our 


present knowledge for all of their 
wonderful capabilities, and suggests 


that it is conceivable that some chemi- 
cal process may take place where the 
air meets their outstretched wings, and 
that they may derive lifting power 
therefrom. We know that the air is 
charged with electricity, so that out of 
a blue sky the electricity has sped down 
the wire cable of a kite and seriously 
injured the people at the earth-end. 

What the air does for the life of this 
planet by tempering and diffusing the 
heat and the light of the sun, and by 
distributing moisture, everyone knows. 
If the air were not around us the sky 
would be black, and the stars and the 
sun would be coldly brilliant. As the 
aeronaut reaches the higher altitudes 
to which he can attain—and he has 
then pierced through only the lower 
layers of the atmosphere—the sky 
becomes of a deeper blue, and the sun 
appears like a glaring, bright disc on a 
dark background. It is intensely cold. 
But beautiful spectacles have awarded 
his enterprise—views of tremendous 
extent of earth and sea, magnificent 
cloudscapes, scenery above, around, 
below. He soars upward to some heavy, 
sharply-defined cloud, and finds it 
unsubstantial mist. He passes through 
it, and there below him it lies, a field 
of dazzling sunlit snow, with the shadow 
of his frail craft surrounded by an 
aureole of rainbow hue moving swiftly 
overit. Beautiful, alluring, mysterious, 
is the little-explored and mighty ele- 
ment over which man is beginning to 
win dominion. 
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N almost all the detective stories 
of modern fiction the detective, 
as it seems to me, is to be con- 

gratulated upon the enjoyment of a 
rather fortunate advantage. Itsnature 
need not here be stated, for it will no 
doubt become apparent from a perusal 
of the following events. Suffice it to 
say that we poor mortals, not being 
able always to enjoy that advantage, 
are hardly in a fair position to compete 
with such personages as Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, and would be well advised not 
to make the attempt. Such at any 
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rate is the conclusion to which I have 
come after a disastrous attempt to 
solve the mystery of the strange dis- 
appearance of my wife’s toy Pomera- 
nian dog. 


I had returned at about five in the 
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afternoon from a visit to the dentist’s, 
and on letting myself in with my 
latchkey found Myra at the foot of the 
stairs engaged at the telephone. 
Catching the words “ temporary help,” 
I prepared to make myself scarce. One 





here all night ?’” 


of our maids was absent at the death- 
bed of a relative, and the other had 
pitched upon this same morning to 
develop scarlet fever and be removed 
to a hospital. Now without failing to 


sympathise with my wife’s plight 
under these circumstances, I had 
10 
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already found reason during lunch for 
believing that I was better out of the 
way while this subject was uppermost. 
About to ascend the stairs, I paused 
suddenly at a muffled, roaring noise 
proceeding from the floor above. 

“What the deuce I began 
involuntarily. At the sound of my 
voice Myra half-turned from the tele- 
phone. 

“It’s Uncle James,” she explained 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Do go up to him.” 

In some bewilderment I ascended 
the stairs and entered the drawing- 
room, where I found my wife’s uncle, 
very red in the face, seated in the most 
comfortable armchair. At the sight 
of me he checked an incipient shout, 
and glared irascibly in response to my 
mystified stare. 

“Confound it all!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve been shouting myself hoarse ! 
Have I got to stop here all night ? ” 

I said mechanically that I hoped not, 
then correcting myself asked him what 
was the matter. 

“The matter?” hecried. “ There’s 
Myra left me alone while she’s jabbering 
at the telephone, and I’m already late 
for an appointment ! ” 

““ Well—er—what is there to prevent 
your going ?”’ I inquired staring. 

“Lumbago!”’ he snapped. “I’ve 
been sitting here so long that I can’t 
move until somebody helps me up! 
If instead of standing there # 

Enlightened, I hastened to offer him 
my assistance, and eventually by pain- 
ful degrees got him erect and handed 
him his hat. Perfunctorily kissing 
Myra, who had just reappeared, he 
grabbed up his overcoat, bunched it 
under his arm, and gruffly declining 
further assistance made what haste he 
could downstairs. Myra with a sigh 
relapsed upon the sofa. 

“Uncle James been here long?” I 
inquired, chiefly with a view to steering 
clear of the servant topic. 

“Yes,” she replied, “he had tea 
with me. I feel so done up.” 

Myra, I may observe, is apt at times 
to display a lack of sequence in her 
remarks which has been known to 
prove unfortunate. 

“T feel so done up,” she repeated. 
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“T seem to have done nothing but 
answer the bell.” She paused and 
glanced listlessly towards the door of 
my study, which opens from the 
drawing-room. “‘ Haven’t you some 
letters to write ?”’ she suggested. 

As a matter of fact I had written all 
my letters after lunch, but recognising 
the form of attack I lost no time in 
walking towards the study. 

“What d’you want fetched?” I 
inquired. 

“It’s only Cuthbert,” she informed 
me. ‘I shut him in the study during 
tea. You might let him out.” 

Cuthbert, I had better at once 
explain, is Myra’s toy Pomeranian dog. 
She calls him Cuthbert because she is 
sure no one ever gave that name to a 
dog before. Cuthbert, I am told— 
indeed, the prizes he has taken force 
me to admit—is very valuable ; he is 
also expensive, owing to a propensity 
for the destruction of Chinese porcelain 
that has lately developed into little 
short of a hobby with the beast. In 
view of this, I cannot say that I was 
very surprised, on opening the door of 
my study, when the first object that 
met my eye was a large inkpot over- 
turned upon the fair copy of my latest 
story. 

“ Devil take the beast ! ”’ I exclaimed, 
and shouting my complaints to Myra 
got to work hastily with blotting paper. 

“He ought to be ashamed of him- 
self,” called Myra from the drawing- 
room. “ Send him in to me.” 

I glanced round the study. 

“ He’s not here,” I replied shortly. 

“Nonsense,” called Myra. “ He 
hasn’t come in here.” 

“Well, he’s not here,” I replied, 
content to let it rest at that. I heard 
Myra rise from the sofa and enter the 
study behind me. 

“But this is amazing!” she ex- 
claimed. “I certainly shut him in 
here | ”’ 

‘There is satisfactory evidence of 
that,’ I remarked ironically, still busy 
with the blotting paper. 

“But where on earth is 
exclaimed Myra. 

I gave it as my opinion that he was 
under the sofa in the drawing-room, 


” 


he? 
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and added that on the whole I thought 
he was wise. 

‘‘ But he never came into the drawing- 
room,” persisted Myra. 

“Nonsense,” I replied. 
have.” 

To convince her I crossed into the 
drawing-room and lifted the flounce of 
the sofa. To my surprise the dog was 
not there. There was no other hiding 
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‘“‘ You can’t have shut the dog in here 
at all,’ I said. 

‘“‘T tell you I did,” retorted Myra. 
‘“What about the inkpot? You see, 
it’s lucky he did knock it over or you'd 
never have believed me!” 

Without being able quite to share 
this cheerful point of view, I could not 
help admitting the argument. Besides, 
on the ground stood a saucer of weak 
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““*@ood heavens !' she exclaimed, ‘for goodness sake don’t look like that.’” 


place in-the drawing-room ; the door 
was firmly shut, and the windows also. 
With growing surprise I rejoined Myra 
in the study and glanced round it. 
Here the only window was shut ; there 
1s no other door to the room save the 
one leading from the drawing-room, 
and I was perfectly sure that this had 
been closed when I first entered. In 
the face of all this there was one obvious 
conclusion, and I came to it. 


tea, which had quite evidently been 
used by Cuthbert after his usual method 
of spilling the contents upon the carpet 
and then licking part of them up. 
Certainly it would seem that Cuthbert 
had recently been in the study. 
Meanwhile Myra had left the room, 
only to return in a state of still greater 
amazement. 
“T can’t 
exclaimed. 


understand it!” . she 
“ He’s simply disappeared. 
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I’ve searched every room in_ the 
house ! ”’ 

Decidedly the thing was beginning 
to assume the colour of a mystery. I 
seated myself, and, crossing my legs, 
placed my finger-tips together. 

““ Let me have the data,” I observed. 

‘““ The what ? ” inquired Myra. 

“What was the time when you shut 
the dog in the study ? ”’ 

“How can I remember what the 
time was? All I know is we were 
just beginning tea.” 

I pondered for a while. 

“It is clear,’ I said, “‘ that some- 
body must have entered the study for 
something and thus unknowingly re- 
leased the dog.”’ 

“ But nobody did enter the study !”’ 
declared Myra. “I shut him in, and 
nobody whatsoever has been in there 
since.” 

‘““ How can you be sure of that ?” I 
demanded. ‘ 

“ Because I am.’ 

“When I got home I found you 
downstairs at the telephone. How can 
you know that nobody entered the 
study during that time ?” 

“‘ Because they couldn’t have 
was nobody else to enter it.’ 

“ That,” I said smiling, “‘ is not quite 
precise. In the first place there was 
Uncle James. He may have entered 
the study for something.”’ 

“Why on earth should he? Besides, 
I wasn’t at the telephone more than 
five minutes, and all the time he was 
shouting for me to come and help him. 
You remember, he couldn’t get out of 
his chair.” 

There was certainly 
force in this. 

“ That is true,” I admitted. ‘‘ Then 
obviously someone else must have 
entered the study while you were 
downstairs.”’ 

“Who else? Why, there’s been 
nobody else in the house! Besides, I 
tell you the dog’s nowhere to be 
found.” 

Again I pondered. Beyond a doubt 
the affair was developing into a very 
pretty little problem. With a glance 
at Myra I recrossed my legs and half- 
closed my eyes. 


, 


there 


considerable 


“ Before inquiring,’ I began, “‘ into 
the question of where the dog is now, 
let us attempt to solve the problem of 
how he came to leave the study. One 
thing certainly is clear, unless we are 
to believe that the dog opened the 
door himself, and that is that somebody 
must have entered the study. We 
know it was not you or I, and we are 
satisfied that it could not have been 
Uncle James. But since this exhausts 
the number of persons legitimately 
present in the house, we have no choice 
but to accept the theory that somebody 
must have broken in 9 

Suddenly Myra (I don’t think she 
had been doing me the honour to 
listen) stooped quickly to the ground. 

“Why, what’s this!’ she exclaimed, 
and rising erect displayed to my gaze a 
man’s white cambric handkerchief. 

That I was somewhat thrilled I 
admit. I had always regarded this 
leaving behind of clues as an occur- 
rence belonging more to the world of 
fiction than of reality. 

“Cuthbert has been stolen!” cried 
Myra excitedly. ‘And that’s the 
thief’s handkerchief ! ”’ 

Swift as were Myra’s conclusions, I 
could not deny that the facts tended 
to support them. I am the only man 
in my household, and my own hand- 
kerchiefs are either coloured or of 
white silk. Again, as to the question 
of the theft, I had already established 
the inference that the person who 
entered the study must have broken 
into the house, so that we could at 
least assume that person to be a thief. 
At the same time, I reflected that how- 
ever the thief may have managed to 
make his way into the house, there was 
a difficulty in explaining how he suc- 
ceeded in entering and leaving the 
study unobserved. 

“Tt looks,” I said, ‘as though he 
must have been hiding in the study 
here when you shut Cuthbert in.” 

‘“Of course, he wasn’t!” declared 
Myra. ‘‘ Where could he hide without 
my seeing him ? ” 

“But,” I objected, “it is still less 
credible that he can have entered the 
study subsequently without being seen 

as he passed through the drawing-room. 
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And since there is no other en- 
trance 

I broke off suddenly, with my eyes 
on the window. The window, as I 
have said before, was shut, but I had 
just detected the fact that, though 
shut, it was unhasped. Simultaneously 
Myra noticed the same thing. 

“ The painters !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Why, 
of course! I told you they’ve done 
nothing but stare into our rooms! ”’ 

The thing, of course, was obvious. 
The painters had been engaged since 
yesterday on the house next to ours, 
and one of their ladders even now was 
actually within reach of the window. 
Presumably a painter had observed 
Cuthbert in the study from outside, 
and had sufficient knowledge of these 
matters to realise his value. 

“We must telephone the police at 
once!’’ cried Myra, and hurried out 
through the drawing-room. “‘ My poor 
Cuthbert! How dare they!” 

About to follow, I stopped suddenly 
short. A little circumstance, forgotten 
for the moment, had just obtruded 
itself upon my notice, with the result 
that my confidence in the painter 
theory received an unexpected shock. 

Standing upon the sash of the 
window near the hasp, where I had 
myself balanced it before leaving the 
house, was a photographic printing- 
frame. The frame, supported by the 
breadth of its base alone, stood in an 
upright position exactly upon the junc- 
tion of the two sashes—that is to say, 
with half the breadth of its base 
resting upon the inner and half upon 
the outer sash. A brief consideration 
made it clear that it was impossible 
for any person leaving the room by the 
window to have replaced the frame in 
its present position. 

Here, then, the affair immediately 
resumed its former atmosphere of 
mystery, since it was plain that the 
thief could not have entered and left 
by the window. True, it was not im- 
possible that his entrance had been 
effected by the window, but that he 
had departed by that way was quite 
out of the question. How, then, could 
he have departed ? Obviously only 
through the drawing-room. But the 
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drawing-room was never untenanted 
since the shutting of the dog in the 
study. How, then, could the thief 
possibly have departed unseen ? 

Puzzled, I turned my attention to 
the handkerchief. The detective of 
fiction would, I daresay, have been 
able from an examination of this object 
to deduce quite a number of interesting 
details, such as that its owner was a 
man of five feet eleven, with a fresh 
complexion and a game leg, who had 
been in British Columbia, was afflicted 
with a stutter, and had quarrelled with 
his grandmother. Personally I could 
only deduce that he was a smoker, a 
discovery which did not help much to 
narrow the field of inquiry. 

One reflection, however, occurred to 
me on this point, and that was that we 
might perhaps be taking a little too 
much for granted with respect to this 
handkerchief. It was just possible that 
its presence in the study had no con- 
nection with the disappearance of the 
dog. Of one thing, at any rate, I was 
certain—amely, that the handkerchief 
had not been there before I left the 
house, for while writing my letters 
after lunch I had dropped my pen on 
the ground pretty much at the spot 
where the handkerchief had been found, 
and if it had been there then I could 
not have failed to notice it. At this 
stage in my reflections Myra looked in. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. 
“For goodness sake don’t look like 
that!” 

I informed her with some dignity that 
I was concentrating my mind upon the 
problem, and that I had one or two 
questions which I wished to put to her. 

“What on earth is there to con- 
centrate about?” she replied. “It’s 
quite obvious one of the painters did 
it. I’ve telephoned to the police and 
told them.” 

I called her attention, a little 
triumphantly, perhaps, to the deduc- 
tions I had drawn from the printing- 
frame. Myra refused to be impressed. 

“That’s all nonsense,” she said. 


“‘ Of course, he left by the window.” 
“But I’ve proved to you that it’s 
impossible ! ’’ I urged. 
“It can’t be 


impossible,’ she 
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retorted, with finality, ‘‘ otherwise he 
couldn’t have done it.” 

I realised that I should get no further 
here, and, proceeding to my questions, 
asked whether anybody had entered 
the study after I left the house. 

““ What does it matter what happened 
after you left the house ? ”’ she rejoined 
impatiently. “All that matters is 
what happened after Cuthbert was shut 

ne study.” 

“Never mind that,” I said. ‘‘ Has 
anybody whatsoever entered the study 
since I left the house ? ”’ 

“No, nobody ; and, anyhow, what 
does it matter ?”’ 

“Has there been any visitor to the 
house at all, apart from the tradesmen 
who have called at the door ? ”’ 

“No, except Uncle James.” 

“You're quite certain ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes—of course, I am. 
do let me go.” 

With some difficulty I obtained 
replies to some further questions, and, 


Now 


lighting a cigarette, proceeded to 
arrange the facts in my mind. In the 
first place, the connection between 


Cuthbert’s disappearance and the hand- 
kerchief had been brought as near to 
certainty as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. My further questions had 
dealt with the continuous occupation 
of the drawing-room. Upon this, it 
was clear, the whole solution of the 
problem hinged, for I had already 
proved that however the thief may 
have entered he could not possibly 
have departed by any other route than 
the drawing-room. 

After the arrival of Uncle James, I 
had learnt, he and Myra had occupied 
the drawing-room together, with cer- 
tain intervals while Myra opened the 
front door to tradesmen and prepared 
the tea in the kitchen. This period, 
however, being prior to the shutting of 
Cuthbert in the study, need not be 
taken into account. The succeeding 
stages I tabulated thus on a nice clean 
sheet of paper : 


DRAWING-ROOM OCCUPIED 
SUCCESSIVELY BY 


1. Uncle James and Myra (during 
tea). 
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2. Uncle James alone (Myra absent 
at telephone). 

To carry the inquiry beyond this 
point was unnecessary, for I was 
absolutely certain that no person had 
left the study after my own arrival 
upon the scene. Consequently it must 
have been during one of these two 
periods that the escape took place. 

But throughout both periods Uncle 
James at least had been continuously 
present in the drawing-room. There- 
fore I could afford to leave Myra out 
of the question altogether and state the 
position simply thus: The _ thief’s 
escape from the study must inevitably 
have taken place in the presence of 
Uncle James. 

I could only presume that, for some 
reason, Uncle James had failed to sus- 
pect the thief’s motives. Of the fact, 
however, there could be no question. 
Beyond any shadow of a doubt the 
thief must have passed through the 
drawing-room while Uncle James was 
there. 

I descended to the telephone, and 
had the good fortune to get through to 
Uncle James at once. At first I could 
get him to speak of nothing but his 
annoyance at having missed his ap- 
pointment, a misfortune for which he 
seemed to hold Myra responsible. His 
answers, however, when at last re- 
ceived, were nothing short of stagger- 
ing. At no time during his visit had 
anybody either entered or left the study 
or gone anywhere near it, except Myra 
with her infernal lap-dog. Yes, of 
course, he was sure. Did I think he 
was blind? He himself, far from 
having entered the study, had never 
even left his chair, as I might have 
known from what he had told me about 
his lumbago. How many more fool 
questions was he expected to answer ? 

A last wild hope occurred to me. 

“Did you,” I asked, ‘‘ at any time 
during your visit either shut your eyes 
or screen your face with a news- 
paper?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” he snapped. 
“T’m not demented. What are you 
driving at with all this nonsense ? ” 

I implored his patience for a moment. 
“You are sure,” I ventured m 
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desperation, “ that you did not sit for 
any appreciable period with your head 
turned and your eyes fixed upon the 
wall behind you ? ” 

There was a splutter at the other 
end, after which a broken voice asked 
me whether I was drunk or trying to 
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proved conclusively that no person could 
have departed from the study while he 
was present. On the other hand, I 
had clearly proved that some person 
must have done so, unless we were to 
believe that nobody had ever entered. 
That, of course, was out of the question. 
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“He was sorry, he said, to trouble us, but he had eome for a handkerchief 
which he had left behind him.” 


be funny. I explained that we had 
reason to believe that Myra’s Pome- 
ranian dog had been stolen. He replied 
that he was heartily glad to hear it, 
and this terminated our conversation. 

I returned from the telephone com- 
pletely baffled. Uncle James’s evidence 


Dogs do not evaporate, and strange 
handkerchiefs do not come spon- 
taneously into existence on study 
carpets. Heré, then, I had established 
two conclusions absolutely at variance 
with each other. Where was the flaw 
in my reasoning? Obvious as it may 
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seem to others, I was really a very long 
time in finding it. 

The flaw, of course, was this : I was 
assuming that Uncle James must of 
necessity be speaking the truth. 

Of course, it was utterly evident that 
Uncle James must be lying. 

There was no getting away from it. 
The thing was logically established. 
Inevitably Uncle James must be lying, 
though what earthly motive he could 
have—— 

With a sudden inspiration I started to 
my feet and hurried downstairs to Myra. 

“How was it,” I asked, with diffi- 
culty suppressing my excitement, “‘ that 
you came to shut Cuthbert in the study 
at all?” 

“Oh, Uncle James was so horrid 
about him,” she replied. ‘‘ He was 
threatening to murder him.” 

“Threatening to murder him?” I 
cried. 

“Yes,” she replied. “He would 
have it that Cuthbert had tried to bite 
him while I was getting the tea. Why, 
what are you so excited about ? ” 

I made no reply, but returned two 
steps at a time to the study. The 
mystery was a mystery no longer. The 
solution might be startling, but that 
could not affect its truth. The really 
startling thing had been the proof that 
Uncle James had lied ; once that was 
established there was little left to 
wonder at. Uncle James had himself 
abducted Myra’s Pomeranian dog. At 
the least he was an accessory to its 
abduction by a confederate—a theory 
which removed ne difficulties while 
carrying with it a number of additional 
objections. In either case the guilt of 
Uncle James was morally the same. 

One difficulty alone remained. How 
had Uncle James or his confederate 
(in case we had to fall back on that 
theory) succeeded in smuggling Cuth- 
bert out of the house ? Then two little 
points flashed simultaneously upon my 
memory. Firstly, the marked anxiety 
that Uncle James had shown to leave 
the house as quickly as_ possible. 
Secondly, the untidy way (which had 
struck me at the time as strange in a 
man of his careful habit) in which he 
had bunched his rolled-up overcoat 
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under hisarm. I smiled, and, pocketing 
the tell-tale handkerchief, slipped 
quietly downstairs and started off for 
Uncle James’s flat. 

Let me say at orice that I had no 
intention of directly taxing Uncle 
James with his crime. It would not do 
to have a family scandal. For Myra 
and the rest of the world the dis- 
appearance of poor Cuthbert would 
have to remain one of London’s un- 
solved mysteries. But the thought of 
Uncle James secure in his flat exulting 
in the success of his cunning was not to 
be borne. Without making any defi- 
nite charge I could at least allow him 
to see that there was one person who 
was not deceived. Subtly but unmis- 
takably he should be made to under- 
stand that his cunning had been no 
match for my logic. 

I found Uncle James at home seated 
in an armchair with a cushion behind 
his back—an attempt to sustain the 
lumbago deception which caused me to 
smile inwardly. For a while I forced 
myself to chat on casual topics, then, 
feeling that I had him well off his 
guard, produced the handkerchief. 

“Oh, by the way,” I remarked care- 
lessly, ‘‘ you left your handkerchief 
behind this afternoon.” 

The manceuvre succeeded to per- 
fection. 

“Oh, thank you, my boy,” he 
replied absently ; and taking the hand- 
kerchief transferred it to his pocket. 
I smiled. 

“Curious,” I remarked, ‘“ the way 
women get ideas into their heads and 
stick to them.” 

“Oh,” he said. ‘‘ How?” 

“Myra,” I explained, ‘“‘ will have it 
that she found that handkerchief of 
yours in the study.” 

“In the study ?”’ he repeated. 

“Of course,” I added, still smiling, 
‘“T know that she is mistaken because 
I have it on your own statement that 
you never entered the study.” 

For a moment he stared at me rather 
hard, then, after a brief hesitation, 
pulled the handkerchief out of his 
pocket and examined it. 

‘‘ Why this isn’t my handkerchief at 
all!’ he exclaimed. 
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I could not prevent my smile from knees. What he actually did was to 
broadening. The futile effort to wriggle become very red in the face and fight 
out of the trap was so transparent. for breath. 





Evidently he realised something of this “What the devil ” he gasped. 
himself, and it made him angry. ‘‘ What the devil are you driving at ! 
“May I ask,” he demanded, “‘ what “The crime was cunningly con- 
the devil you are grinning at ?”’ ceived,” I pursued, “ and has in- 
There was an aggressiveness about teresting features about it. The simu- 
his tone that both lated lumbago, for 


surprised and irri- 
tated me. Hang it 
all, if he wanted a 
stronger hint I was 
not afraid to let him 
have it. 

“T was thinking,” 
I replied, ‘‘ of the 
strange creature who 
lately broke into my 
study.” 

“What strange 
creature ? ”’ 

“That strangest of 
creatures,” I ex- 
plained significantly 
—‘an invisible 
man.” 

“What in heaven’s 
name are you drivel- 
ling about?” he 
growled. By way of 
reply I smiled again 
and shook my head 
gently. 

“Never mind,” I 
said, “‘let us change 
the topic.” 

There was a pause 
while he regarded 
me with an offensive 
stare, 

“It’s my belief,” 
he stated, “ that 
you've been drink- 
ing.” Here, I fear, 
I threw all ideas of 
subtlety to the winds. 
That he should dare, ‘ 
in the face of his guilt, to persist in this had left the room,” I replied with 
aggressive attitude was intolerable. I the same unruffled composure, “ you 
fixed him with a penetrating gaze. leapt from your chair and passed 

“Uncle James,” I said quietly, “the | quickly—probably on tip-toe—into 
game is up.” the study. Snatching up Myra’s 

What Uncle James should have done Pomeranian dog you returned with 
was to turn pale, throw a hunted look him to the drawing-room, and a 
around him, and then drop on his few minutes later abducted him from 


instance, was a 
pretty touch x 
“Look here,” he 
shouted, “have you 
gone mad or what?” 
“So far,”’ I replied 
imperturbably, “ am 
I from being mad 
that I am able to 
describe to you ex- 
actly what you did 
at five minutes to 
five o'clock this even- 
ing when left alone in 
our drawing-room.” 
He regarded me 
for a moment or two 
in ominous silence, 
breathing hard. 
“Oh!” he snorted. 
“Indeed. And what 
did Ido?” 
“ Directly Myra 






























**Thus ended my first and last attempt at detective work.” 
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the house wrapped up in your over- 
coat.” 

For the moment I really thought 
that he was going to have a fit. The 
veins stood out purple on his forehead, 
and he made an ineffectual attempt to 
rise. 

“No doubt,” I added, ‘‘ you imagine 
that I have been spying upon you. As 
a matter of fact my intimate know- 
ledge of your movements is purely the 
result of a process of logical deduction.”’ 

Suddenly he found his voice. 

“You're drunk!”’ he roared. “‘ That’s 


what’s the matter with you! Blind 
drunk !” 
So spontaneous did his violence 


appear that for a fraction of a second 
it almost shook my conviction. 

“‘ There is just a possibility,” I con- 
ceded, ‘‘that you did not actually 
abduct the dog yourself, but are merely 
screening a confederate - 

Before I could finish Uncle James 
reached out a trembling hand to the 
table for my hat and threw it at the 
door. 

“Get out of my flat!” he bellowed. 
“Go and get yourself taken into some 
institution ! ”’ 

It was at this point that I also lost 
my temper and allowed myself to use 
the word “ dog-thief.””’ The row that 
took place then must have been heard 
upon the street, where indeed I found 
an interested group assembled as I 
emerged. 

I retraced my steps with mixed 
feelings. No doubt I had said regret- 
table things, but after all Uncle James 
had nothing but his own bluster to 
thank for that. It was not as though 
it were possible that I could be wrong. 
His guilt had been logically proved. 
Hang it all, the thing did not bear dis- 
cussion. 

On arriving home I found a strange 
man on the doorstep. I asked him his 
business, and he said that he was the 
electrician who had been attending 
that afternoon to the burner in the 
study. He was sorry, he said, to 
trouble us, but he had come for a 
handkerchief which he had left behind 
him. 

For the time being I could not 
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trust myself to speak. When he had 
gone I turned frantically to Myra: 

“ Confound it all!” I cried. “ You 
deliberately assured me that no one 
whatsoever had entered the study!” 

“Well,” she replied, “‘ but it was 
long before I shut Cuthbert up that the 
electrician ‘was there. How can the 
electrician have anything to do with 
it?” 

“Who says he has!” I gurgled. 
“ Can’t you see that you’ve absolutely 
misled me about the facts? Why, you 
swore through thick and thin that there 
had been no visitors in the house at 
all!” 

Myra hesitated. 

“Nor there had,” she retorted. “I 
don’t call an electrician a visitor ! ” 

“You swore to me,” I began wildly, 
“that nobody whatsoever had entered 
the Fa 

“There is no need to shout,” said 
Myra with dignity. ‘‘ I am not deaf.” 

After this I’m afraid that I did 
shout, and it was under the most 
strained relations that we sat down 
subsequently to dinner. To give vent 
to my temper I complained that there 
had been nothing to drink for two 
days, and, of course, nobody had 
thought of ordering anything. 

“The claret has been in the cellar 
for at least two hours,” replied Myra 
icily. ‘‘ I suppose I shall have to drag 
downstairs again and get you some.” 

I rose and asked sulkily for the key. 

“The key,” she replied, ‘is in the 
Chinese vase in the study. You have 
never known it to be kept anywhere 
else.”’ 

I turned to depart, then turned sud- 
denly back. 

“Indeed,” I hissed. ‘‘ Then may | 
ask how you were able to lock the 
claret in the cellar without going into 
the study for the key ? ” 

For the moment she seemed decidedly 
taken aback, but with an effort resumed 
her dignity. 

‘‘ Certainly I entered the study,” she 
said, ‘‘ but that was before Cuthbert 
was shut in there.” 

I glared at her. 

“Was it indeed?” I retorted om 
nously. ‘‘ I wonder!” 
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I need hardly say that I ceased to 
wonder on discovering Cuthbert in the 
cellar asleep among the claret bottles. 
Thus ended my first and last attempt 
at detective work. 

I will draw a veil over what followed 
between myself and Myra, and over the 
abject apology which I had to make 
next day to Uncle James. He did not 
receive me in at all a generous spirit. 


my fault. How I can dare to try and 
pretend that she is responsible passes 
her comprehension. She never sug- 
gested anything so insane as that 
Uncle James could have been guilty 
of such a thing. As for her one slight 
slip of the tongue, out of which I will 
try to make so much—if I hadn’t done 
all I could to muddle her with all those 
ridiculous and unnecessary questions 
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Myra says that the whole thing was__it would never have happened. 


ROSES : SUNSHINE AND JUNE. 


THE LAMENT OF THE JUNIOR BANKER. 
BY C. V. HOWARD VINCENT. 


OME roses, come blossom, come June, 
c Tis the month for a poet to sing ! 
I must sit down and write 
Of each woodland delight 
And the joys that the sunshine will bring. 

I shall trill of the sweet shepherdess as she trips 
O’er the downs in the morn’s early dew, 

And a madrigal sing 

To each bird on the wing 
With a lay for the blithesome cuckoo ; 

And yet though I chirp with an energy fine 

I carol in vain, for these joys are not mine. 


Come roses, come sunshine, come June, 
Come on, though you never reach me; 

As I slash on the ink 

In my ledgers I think 
Of the meadows, the brooks and the sea. 

My trim shepherdess is a ‘“‘ Benyon ”’ waitress, 
And the madrigal I hear each day 

Is the eight twenty-three, as it shrieks out to me 
To hasten down Lothbury way. 


Oh Roses! Oh Sunshine! Oh June! 
I wish you could last, till October is past, 
With the short fourteen days that are mine. 





AN AUGUST IDYLL. 
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HE rising ripples kissed the shell-strewn strand 
T As Angelina sat upon the sand. 

The sun sank in the ocean red and round. 
(In saxe-blue muslin was the maiden gowned.) 






Edwin came strolling idly down the cliff, 





Caught sight of Angelina in a jiff, 
And really felt it was a bit of luck 
He’d just put on his only suit of duck. 













Then, sitting down beside her on a stone— 








A clean one—said, ‘‘ At last we are alone! ”’ 


And though the setting sunbeams made him blink 






He saw that Angelina’s cheek grew pink. 

















The sunbeams tinged his ginger hair with gold ; 
He seemed to her some Viking youth of old. 

The maiden’s locks were of a raven shade— : 
And both belonged to the “ no-hat brigade.”’ 


Her hand lay temptingly upon her lap, 
His fingers closed upon it like a trap. 
A seagull hovered o’er them with a swerve. 





He longed to say one word, but lacked the nerve. 


Then, as their lips drew closer for a kiss, 
They failed to heed a soft approaching hiss 
Until the tide broke o’er them with a splash— 

Then Edwin said one word—let’s call it ‘‘ dash.” 
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IM KENDRICK had a small 
J selection, or grazing farm, on the 
banks of the Barwon River in 
Western New South Wales. It was a 
lonely piece of country, redeemed only 
from utter isolation by the fact that 
through a part of it ran one of the 
more important stock routes which 
led to the Queensland border. On this 
small property Kendrick had put up 
an unpretentious but serviceable log- 
house, and in it he lived with his wife 
and his two little sons at such periods 
as he was not engaged with his teams 
upon the road. 

Jim Kendrick was a master teamster, 
owning some fifty or sixty working 
bullocks, and travelling the western 
roads with three waggon teams, one 
of which he drove himself. He was a 
hard-working, conscientious fellow, of 
the stuff of which the best of the 
pioneers have from time immemorial 
been made. Bluff and crude in man- 
ner and rough of speech, he was, 
nevertheless, true as steel to his mates, 
kind to his wife and children, and 
straight and honest in all his dealings. 
His object in life was to earn enough 
money with his teams to allow him to 
settle down on his selection, and to 
ensure a comfortable home for his own 
and his wife’s old age, and a suitable 
inheritance for his sons. 

For a year or two after first taking 
up his grant of land he did well. 
Seasons were good, grass and water 
were plentiful, and there was not too 
much competition on the Queensland 
road, so that prices were good, and an 
honest carrier such as he never needed 
to go without employment. Then 


A STEALTHY FOOT. 


BY W. H. OGILVIE. 






came a turn in his fortunes. Western 
New South Wales and Southern Queens- 
land languished in the grip of a pro- 
longed drought. The smaller creeks 
dried up, and even the Barwon became 
a mere chain of water holes. The 
stock routes were bare of grass, and, 
worst of all, the competition of the 
camel teams cut prices to the lowest 
possible point. Kendrick’s bullocks 
suffered with the rest of the stock in 
that period of severe trial, and he would 
fain have rested them in his own pad- 
docks, but he had no grass for them 
there and no water; so he was com- 
pelled to keep them travelling from 
place to place, cutting scrub for them, 
and watering them when and where 
he could in the deeper holes of the: 
Barwon River. 

It was at this time that feeling 
began to run high between the 
harassed teamsters and the Afghan 
camel-drivers, who, walking beside 
their snaky-necked and almost thirst- 
proof charges, threw jibes in their 
strange tongue at the dust-covered 
men on the lean and leg-weary horses 
as they drove their poor skeletons of 
bullocks to water. 

“ Hi-yah! Hi-yah!”’ scoffed the 
leader of the aliens, pointing with an 
insulting brown finger at the discom- 
fited white men, as he shambled by on 
his shell-covered riding-camel, followed 
by a long train of patient beasts of 
burden, each with a swinging load of 
two bales of Queensland wool. Jim 
Kendrick and his sun-browned hench- 
men heard the laugh not once but 
many times, and each time they heard 
it their good Australian blood boiled 
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in their veins, for this was their own 
country, after all—drought-ridden and 
desolate though it might be at the 
moment—and they resented, as well 
they might, the aliens taking possession 
of it and treating them with high- 
handed scorn. 

Sooner or later there was bound to 
be serious conflict between the races, 
and so far as Jim and his assistants 
were concerned it took place in this 
way. One evening the three bullock- 
drivers had camped at one of the few 
deep water-holes still left in the Barwon 
River, and had watered their cattle 
preparatory to driving them a mile or 
more to where they had already cut 
down scrub for their feed, when Junda 
Khan, the camel-driver, arrived on the 
scene with a long string of pack camels 
laden with provisions for a northern 
station. Junda rode ahead and went 
down to inspect the watering place. 
Satisfied with what he saw, he urged 
his camel up the bank again and 
beckoned to the nearest of his followers. 
Then Jim Kendrick stepped up to him 
on foot, nursing his revolver under 
cover of his bulging blue shirt. “‘ Now, 
Mr. Junny Khan,” he said, outwardly 
calm but inwardly raging, “‘ this water’s 
bespoke, so get a move on you! I 
don’t want it stirred up by your long- 
legged scent-bottles. D’ye hear? ”’ 

The Afghan grinned in superior 
fashion, and jabbered in the vernacular 
of the Khyber. 

‘“Ger’rout!”’ thundered Jim, pro- 
ducing his loaded revolver and pointing 
with it to the north. The Afghan’s 
grin evaporated. He began to expos- 
tulate with a lifted hand and more 
weird vocabulary. Jim raised the Colt 
to the level of his breast and held it 
there. ‘‘ Don’t argue with me, you pot- 
coloured son of a Hindoo! Ger’rout!”’ 

Muttering between his teeth the 
dusky leader waved to his followers, 
and with steady tramp the great 
cushion-footed beasts defiled sinuously 
to the north. 

“ Good man, Jim ! ” said Jack Burns, 
as he slowly filled his pipe, sitting side- 
ways on his lean grey horse. 


“Thought they’d have shown 


fight!” said Alf Meek. 









“Fight! it isn’t in them!” Ken- 
drick said with withering scorn. ‘‘ One 
old woman with a broomstick could 
fight the lot of them ! ” 

“They never forget a thing like 
this though,” Burns said seriously 
between whiffs at his pipe. “ He'll 
get level with you some day, Jim. I 
know the breed. A dark night— 
Bourke Common or some lonely camp— 
a leap from behind—the flash of a 
knife—and you’re past the help of 
man !” 

“Rot!” said Jim Kendrick. But 
he, too, knew the Afghans, and he 
knew that his mate spoke truly. 

“ There was Billy Mack,” said Burns, 
“wasn’t he picked up on the bank of 
the crick with a knife-hole between 
his shoulders? And there was Ted 
Dynes, found by his mate outside the 
camel camp at the Brigalows, beaten 
into a jelly with supple-jack twigs—d’ ye 
mind o’ that, Jim?” 

Kendrick gave a little shiver in spite 
of himself. ‘‘ Come on, lads,” he said, 
“let’s get these starved poor devils 
on to the leopard-wood!” And 
mounting his tired horse he rode off 
after the trailing, hungry bullocks. 


The horse paddock at Kendrick’s 
selection was a waste of barren earth 
and wind-blown sand. Scarcely a 
blade of grass remained on any part of 
it. The shallow dam in the corner had 
dried up, and presented a surface of 
cracked and yellow clay. Near it 
stood two cows, mere frameworks of 
skin and bone, pitiful examples of the 
power of the drought. Some distance 
away a lean, emaciated cart-horse lay 
dead upon the sand-hill, surrounded 
by a circle of exuberant crows cawing 
and gurgling in anticipation of the 
banquet which was soon to be at their 
disposal 

An old grey-bearded man and a 
small boy of six years of age stood 
together looking down upon the corpse. 
“Weel, Joe, ma laddie, yon’s the end 
o’ him. He'll rise na mair. And how 
we're tae cairt waitter wantin’ him 
dings a’!”’ 

““ Mebbe he’s not dead yet, Andrew,” 
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said the little fellow, with his wise 
head on one side. 


“Deid? He'll never be deider, 
bairn. C’wa hame and let the craws 
get till him. Naethin’ ‘ll fash him 
noo!” 

The boy slipped his hand into the 
old man’s and plodded steadily at his 
side, but his eyes were wet with tears, 
and a lump swelled in his throat, for 
old Blazer had been a friend ever since 
he could remember. 

At the house a woman met them— 
tall, sunburned, brown-eyed ; of the 
thin, spare build of the mothers of the 
western bush. Another and smaller 


boy tugged at her skirts. ‘‘ Well, 
Andrew ?”’ 
“ He’s deid, missus.” A low sigh 


was the only sign that the words had 
been heard and their full significance 
noted. Her eyes turned instinctively 
to the four-hundred-gallon tank which 
stood at the end of the verandah. 
Andrew tapped the iron with a red- 
brown knuckle. ‘Less than a fit o’ 
waitter. A’ll awa tae Mitchell’s and 
get the len’ o’ his horse and dray and 
seek a load up.” 

They had been carting water from 
the river on every second day until 
the horse had grown too weak to work. 

“You can’t get back to-night, 
Andrew ?”’ the woman asked a little 
anxiously. 

“First thing the morrow’s morn,” 
said the Scotchman cheerily. “ Ye'll 
be a’richt by yersel’ the nicht ? ” 

“Oh yes,” she said a trifle wearily, 
“and I’ve the boys.” 

Faithful old Andrew Mackenzie 
busied himself at once in preparations 
for a start. He filled three buckets at 
the iron tank and took them into the 
kitchen, then filled an old tub and set 
it out for the cows beside a couple of 
soap-boxes containing a measure—a 
very small measure—of chaff. The 
cows, far away down the dusty pad- 
dock, heard the chink of the tin-ware 
and bellowed thirstily. One of them 
in its eagerness tried to break into a 
run, tripped over a small dead branch, 
and fell. Andrew had to go down the 
paddock to lift her up. 

After this he cut some wood, then he 
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washed his hands, put on a clean shirt, 
took his stout stick in his hand, and 
with a cheery “ So long, then, Missus ! ” 
started off on his twelve-mile walk 
through the waterless bush. 

As he disappeared beyond the slip- 
rails at the end of the clearing Jim 
Kendrick’s wife gave a sigh and 
returned to her work. The great lone- 
liness of the bush seemed to settle and 
surround her. Perhaps in any other 
season she would not have felt so cut 
off from the world, but the desolation 
of the grassless paddocks, the menace 
of the dwindling water supply, and the 
lurid threat of the brazen and cloudless 
sky combined to unnerve her. She 
was a brave woman, but she could not 
but admit to herself that the absence 
of old Andrew’s cheery whistle and 
happy optimism affected her to an 
unusual extent on this occasion. 

The afternoon passed rapidly, but 
as the dusk gathered the woman’s un- 
easiness increased. It would be the 
first night she had ever spent in the 
bush without the presence of men-folk 
of some sort. A little after dark she 
tucked the two boys into their beds, 
and then sat up to do some sewing at 
her rough bush table. On a shelf near 
her a slush-lamp burned sluggishly, 
and from time to time she rose and 
stirred with a metal spoon the fat 
which served it for fuel. Very soon 
her sewing dropped from her hand, 
and she sat gazing listlessly at the fire 
in the deep chimney, which, in the 
fashion of the bush, was allowed to 
smoulder even on the hottest night. 

To-night it was hotter than ever in 
che little log-house, and dimly the bush 
woman realised that there was some 
atmospheric change in prospect. All 
evening the summer lightning had 
played along the edge of the world, 
and now the bull-frogs were croaking 
in the dry gilgai-holes. If orly rain 
would fall all would be well. Her 
husband and the other men would 
return, water-carting would be un- 
necessary, the cows and bullocks would 
regain their strength as the grass grew, 
the camels would be withdrawn from 
the road, and prosperity would smile 
once more upon the teamster. 
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The younger boy muttered and 
turned in his sleep, and she rose and 
crossed the room to tuck him into 
his bed. A sound outside arrested 
her attention. It seemed as if a 
stealthy footstep had approached the 
door. Again she heard it. She opened 
the door suddenly and saw in the star 
light of the summer night the dusky 
form and unmistakable head-dress of 
an Afghan vanishing round the corner 
of the house. 

Brave woman as she was she trem- 
bled with fear. Nothing breaks down 
the fortitude of the bush woman like 
the threat of danger from the black 
races. Drought, thirst, snakes, hard- 
ship of every kind she will face valiantly, 
but the fear of the Afghan camel- 
drivers, the Syrian hawkers, the 
aboriginal and Chinese nomads _ is 
always with her. Jim Kendrick’s wife 
glanced at her sleeping babies, and 
suffered in that moment the agonies 
of death. Collecting herself with an 
effort she shut and bolted the door, 
and with considerable difficulty dragged 
forward and set against the bottom of 
it a small but heavy anvil which her 
husband had left in the kitchen prior 
to the building of a blacksmith’s forge 
which he had planned. She then took 
a long washing-pole and propped it 
against the crossbar of the door and 
against the rail of the bed opposite, 
and thus secured a fairly effective 
barricade. This done, she brought an 
axe from the inner room and placed it 
beside her chair. Then she sat down 
with her eyes fixed on the door. She 
had not long to wait. The stealthy 
footsteps again approached. The latch 
was lifted and the door moved slightly, 
until the obstructions prevented its 
further progress. 

Mrs. Kendrick grasped the heavy 
axe with trembling fingers, but the 
improvised barrier held out, and she 
could hear the pad-pad of the footsteps 
in the sand as they followed round the 
wall of the house. 

For a long time there was silence—a 
silence in which the terrified woman 
could hear the beating of her own 
heart. The log in the fireplace burned 
through, and half of it fell with a crash 
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which made her jump nervously from 
her seat. She sat down again, axe in 
hand, and with ears strained to catch 
the slightest sound. At last it came, 
a tapping stroke at the back of the hut, 
as though someone were testing one of 
the heavy upright slabs with an iron 
bar. These upright slabs, or logs, were 
placed side by side, and through the 
cracks between them everything in the 
lighted house would be visible to any 
watcher in the darkness, For a minute 
or so the thudding taps continued. 
Joe, the elder boy, stirred in his sleep, 
woke, and sat up. ‘‘ Mummy, there’s 
someone tapping on the wall!” 

“Lie down, sonny; it’s only the 
possums,” said his mother softly ; but 
her thin fingers tightened on the handle 
of the axe. The boy lay down again, 
only half-assured. A few minutes 
passed to the accompaniment of the 
muffled rapping, and then one of the 
broad slabs gave way and fell inward 
across the kitchen floor with a crash. 
The opening left in the wall was 
sufficient to allow of a slim man forcing 
his way through. Joe sprang from his 
bed and ran to his mother, trembling 
with fear and excitement. The woman 
stepped forward and stood guarding 
the breach in the wall, the heavy axe 
held with both hands high above her 
head. The smaller boy slept on peace- 
fully at the further end of the room. 

The moments passed on leaden feet, 
ticked off by the cheap clock on the 
bark-topped table. 

The woman’s arms ached beneath 
the weight of the axe, but she dared 
not lower it in case her watchful 
enemy should choose for his assault 
the moment when she was unprepared. 
She realised that she was at a dis- 
advantage in the lighted room where 
her every movement could be seen 
from outside the house, and she whis- 
pered to the boy to run across and put 
out the slush-lamp. This he did, and 
returned to her side; but still the 
enemy made no move. 

The heat grew more and more 
oppressive, the tension almost more 
than human nerves could bear. A sud- 
den swish of rain struck the iron roof, 
and even in this moment of mental 
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agony the woman dimly realised what 
it meant—grass, water, and the rest ; 
and above all the chance that it would 
bring her husband and the other men 
hurrying home. 

Suddenly a brown hand and arm 
appeared in the aperture between the 
slabs, and a piece of heavy firewood 
was flung towards her. It struck her 
on the left arm with a painful blow, 
and involuntarily she screamed. As 
she did so a dark, lithe form slid in 
through the opening in the wall, and a 
long murderous knife glittered in the 
starlight. 

Jim Kendrick’s wife stepped forward 
and with all the strength of her lean 
brown arms brought the back of the 
axe-head down with a crashing blow. 
There was a yell of pain, and then the 
darkness closed about her, and she fell 
fainting on the earthen floor. 


The grey light of early dawn showed 
on the little-used road to the selection 
the broad footprints of a camel. Jim 
Kendrick, riding with his head bent 
lew to the rattle of the raindrops, saw 
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it, and drove the spurs relentlessly into 
his thin and leg-weary horse. “‘ Come 
on, boys! ”’ he called back to his mates 
behind him. ‘ Hurry, or we'll be too 
late !”’ 

When the little band drew up at the 
door of the lonely house all was silent 
as death within it. Then they heard 
the quiet sobbing of a child. Strong 
shoulders burst in the barricaded door, 
and there by the breach in the wall lay 
Junda Khan, the Afghan, dead, with 
his skull smashed by a woman’s full- 
armed blow. Near him, pale, prostrate 
and silent, lay the heroine of that 
terrible night, and in her skirts nestled 
the two fnghtened boys. 

They buried the Afghan with scant 
ceremony on the boundary of the 
selection. Jim Kendrick’s brave wife 
lay for many days between life and 
death, but eventually recovered both 
health and reason, and before the grass 
was fetlock deep in the horse-paddock 
she had returned to her daily work, 
but the memory and the shadow of 
that tense and awful night she carried 
with her to her grave. 


WHEN I GO WALKING. 


' X THEN I go walking in the town 
The corners of my mouth come down, 
My heart sinks to my boots. 
I hate those greasy, gritty stones, 


Through all my jarring nerves and bones 
A dull, dumb loathing shoots. 


When I go walking in the fields 

My fit of dumps to gladness yields, 
Kind Nature grants me grace. 

Then in my boots no longer lies 

My lightened heart, but up and hies 
Back to its proper place. 


ERNEST BLAKE, 





Japanese'Primroses and MarshiMarigolds. 


“Here again a tiny stream trickles down the verdant stones.'’ 
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BY H. H. 


The art of growing flowers in walls is 
at once the simplest and most difficult 
of all phases of gardening: simplest, 
because one has merely to provide a 
home for the flowers, plant them, and 
leave their destiny in the hands of 
Nature, who, although sometimes a 
hard master, never fails and never 
falters in the application of her favourite 
maxim, ‘‘ Let the fittest survive” : 
most difficult, because these apparently 
simple conditions demand from the 
gardener a faith, a confidence, and a 
certain indifference which frequently 
he does not possess : often the capacity 
for allowing the plants to play their 
own part in their own wild way is 
wanting. Wall-gardening, if properly 
carried out, is one of the least artificial 
ways of growing flowers: the gardener 
plays a minor part in its guidance, so 
far as actual practice is concerned ; the 
greater part, which is negative, is more 
difficult of attainment. Most of us are 
gardeners by instinct, but, unfortun- 
ately for our gardens, we cannot let our 
plants alone. Our gardens lack restful- 
ness, that charm of exquisite peace, 
which marks the real garden—Nature’s 
own garden. There Time alone brings 
changes—changes only of decay ; ‘and 
these add to, rather than detract 
from, its beauty. The wall-garden 
brooks no interference, even from its 
maker: the hand of Time alone may 
tend it. 

In the making and planting of a wall- 
garden one must take a leaf from 
Nature’s note-book ; first going into 
the highways and byways to mark the 
crumbling roadside walls, the tottering 
barns and unattractive cottages, saved 
from absolute ugliness by the quaint 
house-leeks that almost hide the moss- 
grown roof, and the stonecrop perched 
high on the tottering porch—marking 
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also the aged walls that define the 
boundary of some high estate, here 
festooned with ivy masses that now 
bind together the stones to which once 
their tiny stems clung for support, for 
very life itself, or tapestried in in- 
imitable design by cool, grey lichen or 
soft, green moss; there giving frail 
roothold to seedling bramble, sapling 
ash, or budding oak, or topped by ivy 
which has gone to blossom, since it 
could climb no more. Here again a 
tiny stream trickles down the verdant 
stones, and in some well-moistened 
cranny a forget-me-not, perchance, finds 
safe shelter, waiting only until spring 
comes round to dapple little blossoms 
of clear pale blue about the hoary wall. 

Most exquisite of all the wild flowers 
that cluster in Nature’s wall-garden is 
the ivy-leafed toadflax, that trails its 
slender shoots across the face of the 
rough stones, veiling them with perfect 
tracery of tiniest leaves, and sometimes 
with pretty lilac-coloured blossoms too. 
On some weather-beaten ruin, whose 
crumbling stones provide but scanty 
roothold, and that none of the safest, 
rise a few gaunt wallflowers and snap- 
dragons, finding their sole sustenance 
in the loose mortar, pulverised by the 
action, it may be, of centuries of frost 
and snow, sunshine and rain. Yet 
these scraggy plants do credit to their 
kind ; their stems are almost leafless, 
it is true ; but how they blossom when 
the sun peeps through the gloomy 
heavens, and the monotonous dome of 
grey breaks into a patchwork of blue 
heaven and white, fleecy cloud !| Where, 
as sometimes happens, the place of the 
old grey wall bounding some domain is 
taken by high-grown hedge that defines 
the limits of meadow and highway, the 
youthful, lissom shoots of traveller’s 
joy descend from the hedgerow height 
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and entwine themselves lovingly about leaves, or fruits by which the wall is 
the wall, wreathing it with such gar- draped, there is a natural grace in their 
lands of creamy blossom as its old disposition that the least artificial of 


Candytuft and lvy. 
“Curtains of summer snow.” 


stones never knew, and throwing a_ wall-gardens cannot hope to possess. 
shroud of grey about its nakedness Where one plant does not grow another 
when the flowers give way to silky, fluffy does ; one spreads, another dies ; one 
fruits. But whatever the flowers, or grows upwards, another downwards ; 
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and where there is neither bloom nor Having studied among Nature’s wall- 
foliage the passing years have dipped gardens and pondered the lessons they 
brush in Nature’s palette, each putting teach, the gardener may build a wall for 


Ferns and Rockfoils. 
*“ Where there is perfect commingling of leaf and blossom.” 


a few touches to the never-finished wall, leaves and flowers in his own garden 
adding here a patch of lichen, there a with some hope of success. He will 
few frail grasses or a tuft of emerald have learnt that the secret of wall- 
moss, gardening is to give all an equal chance, 
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and let the best flowers win. One of the 
liveliest joys of the garden-lover is to 
watch the grey wall come to life and 
yield up the precious burden of tender 
leaf and glowing blossom which its 
stones enclose. Slowly the leafy tufts 
spread, and soon the first flowers un- 
fold: then, as though at the bidding of 
some fairy wand, gradually a fairy 
tapestry outspreads, draping the stones 
in exquisite fashion, not with stiff 
masses of leaf and bloom that would 
hide every moss and _ lichen-covered 
stone, but with tufts of surpassing grace 
and charm. Flowers that depend give 
the chief beauty to the wall-garden, 
although the general effect owes some- 
thing to those upstarts, the wallflowers 
and snapdragons, foxgloves and chim- 
ney bellflowers, which refuse to grow 
other than erect, and stand as stiff and 
straight as in the garden border. It 
is the masses of candytuft, of arabis and 
rock-cress, alyssum and rock-foil that 
bring home to one the peculiar fascina- 
tion of the garden in the wall. In 
making a wall-garden one builds, as it 
were, the loom, but the weaving is left 
to Nature. There must be no direction 
of the leafy strands, the threads of 
flower and foliage, since the fine effect 
depends almost solely upon its natural- 
ness. The plants must grow how and 
where they will: there can be no en- 
couragement of the weak, no restriction 
of the strong, or a note of artificiality 
is struck, whose echo will hover over 
the wall-garden even in years that are 
to come. Each plant must look to 
itself: if one fails, why, then, so much 
the better for those that remain. In 
such a spirit is the wall-garden made 
and tended. There is no room for 
failures: no help is given to those that 
do not help themselves, for the inde- 
finable charm that lingers about a 
perfect wall-garden comes by allowing 
the flowers to fight their own battle for 
existence—one may look on only, never 
interfering, or one may give a helping 
hand in the wrong direction. The 
plants must either luxuriate or die: 
there is no middle course. 
. The wall for flowers must never 
know the mason’s chisel or the plas- 
terer’s trowel; for bricks one uses 
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stones, for mortar soil. The wall must 
slope from top to base, that is to say, 
the base must project farther than the 
top. The wall thereby gains in solidity, 
and when rain falls the moisture 
trickles down the cracks and crannies 
between the stones, bringing sustenance 
and vigour to the plants on its way. 
The wall is built, if possible, against 
a bank of soil, so that the roots of the 
plants may find a lasting home— 
moisture in time of drought and 
warmth in depth of winter. The 
prosaic explanation of a beautiful wall- 
garden (and have not all successful 
gardens a prosaic explanation ?) is that 
the roots of the plants which, appar- 
ently, cling for their existence to the 
face of the wall, are deep in mother 
earth. The greater the depth and the 
finer the quality of soil behind the wall 
the more luxuriantly will the plants 
grow, and the more profusely will they 
bloom. He who would have a perfect 
wall-garden must realise that while the 
flowers themselves love sunshine, so well 
that they cannot have too much of it, 
the roots must ever be in the cool, 
moist depths of earth. If there is no 
accommodating bank against which to 
build, one must make a thick double 
wall, leaving in the centre a space 
several inches wide, and as deep as 
the wall, and filling this with soil. The 
spaces between the stones are of varying 
width, and each is filled with soil. Only 
by observing such practical details is it 
possible to induce the flowers to throw a 
screen of brilliant bloom across the wall 
and fill the nooks and crannies with rills 
and rivulets of blossom. Then as to 
the manner of planting: it is safer to 
sow seeds than to put in plants. The 
end in view is attained more quickly 
in this way, for the seedlings which 
have known no other home, no different 
surroundings, are content with their 
lot, while plants, tenderly nurtured, 
perhaps from babyhood, take it ill that 
they should have to struggle for 
existence in the niches of a wall. So, 
in the spring of the year mix a few 
seeds with a little moist soil, and place 
both together tenderly in the cracks and 
crevices wherever there is room. Under 
the influence of sunshine and showers 
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the tiny seeds will quickly come to life, 
and as the fragile roots make their way 
through the soil-filled niches to the 
wider feeding-ground behind, so will 
the leaves and shoots set out in search 
of sunshine. 

And the flowers that make the wall- 
garden gay? Well, they are many, but 
they are not legion: there is room for 
none unworthy of their hire. The wall- 


garden demands full satisfaction from 
its plants and flowers and only those 
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bloom from the heights of other lands, 
The most exquisite picture of all per- 
haps is where the evergreen candytuft 
masks the wall-face the whole year 
round with its fringe of bright green 
leafage, and in May smothers this with 
masses of pure white flowers, that hang 
as curtains of summer snow athwart the 
cool, grey stones. Alpine pinks and 
purple rock-cress are happiest on some 
high ledge, while the yellow alyssum 
and white arabis love to cluster in the 




















A Fairy Tapestry. 


“The wall of flowers must never know the mason’s chisel or the plasterer’s trowel.’’ 


are tolerated that give of their best. 
Such as these are found chiefly among 
the most homely flowers—candytuft, 
rock-foils, madwort or alyssum, rock- 
cress, rock-rose, creeping Jenny and 
Alpine pinks, wallflowers and snap- 
dragons—plants that bloom as it were 
for the sheer love of blossoming. There 
is no fairer garden-picture than a wall 
planted with such favourites as these, 
the lowliest of the wild flowers mingling 
with cheerful and accommodating 


chinks and crannies, forming rills of 
blossom adown the clefts. The 
Balearic sandwort hides the face of 
the stones with elegant tracery of 
minute green leaves, which in early 
summer are spangled with snow-white 
bloom. These, with bellflowers and 
rock-foils, ramondia and _ catchfly, 
ivy, creeper and fern, London pride, 
and others of greater rarity, are 
among the treasures of the garden in 
the wall. 
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BY LILIAN HAYES. 


dark hair, tinted with henna ; 

fine complexion (Bridal Bou- 
quet Bloom) ; good features; very thin ; 
affects serpentine grace, undulating 
movements. 

Considered “a very charming 
woman” by elderly men and boys 
of seventeen to twenty-two, “a nasty 
cat’ by women who dread her active 
tongue. 

Dressed in dove-coloured ninon de 
sote ; Empire corsage belted high with 
aluminium embroidery ; grey picture 
hat (Reboux), with long fpleureuse 
feather falling over the brim. 

““, . . Why don’t people leave the 
singing to the choir? They are there 
for the purpose. That woman behind 
me has the voice of a street hawker. 

“. .. Kathleen Mallender with a 
fresh hat on. . . . Like the creation— 
made out of nothing, by the look of it. 
. . . I recognise those roses; they’ve 
been seen often enough on every 
nondescript party frock she wore last 
season. ... 

“Ah! Looking out of the tail of 
her eye at Douglas Raynor. My dear 
girl, he doesn’t trouble about yow. 
That young man loves himself far too 
-much to spare time to make love to a 
woman. ... 

‘““ Jack Baines has seated himself 


M “ae AMBLER, thirty-four ; 


sideways in the pew to get a good view 
of Kathleen. A good match for 
her... . Fancy his coming into all 
that money! How his friends hate 
him for it! There is nothing so hard 
to bear as another man’s luck... . 

“Pity! All that money is going to 
be thrown at the feet of a girl who 
looks something between a nursery 
governess and a shop-girl. Jack wants 
his big doll, and he will never rest till 
he has paid for it. Young fool! He 
has the intellect of a _ watercart 
driver... . 

‘““ Mamma Mallender in her inevitable 
brown . . . beatific self-satisfaction in 
person. . . . Proud, of course, of her 
daughter’s conquest . . . behaves like 
a hen who has hatched a rare and 
wonderful chick. Clever, though! 
These saturated-in-virtue mothers will 
give points to any enterprising match- 
maker. ... 

“ That’s a gorgeous frock of Flossie 
Dacre’s . . . Doucet, by the look of 
it ...smart—very! Would look 
well on a woman who didn’t try to 
force a 30-inch waist into a 20-inch 
corset. Whatever will the creature 
look like in a few years time? Figure 
will spread, chin will be lost in its 
surroundings ; there will be no frontier 
line to separate face from neck... . 

“T wonder if Harry Dacre married 
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her for her money or because she 
was an ‘ J-am-the-ivy-and-you-are-the- 
strong-oak’ kind of femininity. He 
was smitten with me once on a time, 
but I was too clever for him. That 
kind of man prefers a woman who 
can’t argue with him ; he has a better 
chance with her of being always in the 
right. 

“Dear me! This is a very long 
sermon. ... That is the worst of 


young curates; they suffer from in- 
superabundant 


fallibility and elo- 


quence. ... 


Kathleen Mallender, twenty ; beaute 
de diable ; impertinent nose and chin ; 
mouth wide but sensitive ; aureole of 
bright brown hair, in which the sun 
seems to tremble; two eyes like 
sapphires, fringed with thick, curly 
lashes ; transparent skin ; inexpensively 
dressed in white embroidered muslin, 
long suéde-finished gloves ; big picture 
hat trimmed with roses and chiffon. 

Considered by men “a _ fetching 
girl,” by women “ quite plain.” 

“. . He is there. How is it that 
I never saw him come in? ... He 
doesn’t see me; he is staring at Miss 
Ambler. That is a_ beautifully-cut 
dress. Clothes make such a difference, 
even in men’s eyes. They would 
rather take out an ugly woman well 
dressed than Helen of Troy in an ill- 
fitting coat and skirt. 

“_.. Yes, she has taste. How 
strange it is that she never married 
Mr. Harrison! She is quite old— 
thirty-six or seven. But she is really 
lovely . . . only . . . her mouth is too 
thin; the lips have such a mocking 
curve. I wonder why I always feel 
such a little fool when I meet her. 
Somehow she gives one the impression 
that she never says what she thinks, 
but very often what she doesn’t 
think. ... 

“TI do hope that my hat looks all 
right. The chiffon is only pinned 
on... if the pins gave way!!!!... 
Oh, it is beastly to be poor, to be a 
slave to one’s purse! It is all very 
well to call money dross and worthless. 
Wait till you are in need of a couple 
of sovereigns. . . . 
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‘““ Jack has seen me. He is staring 
at me as if my face were a barometer. 
It was ‘stormy’ yesterday, but if you 
are very good it shall be ‘ set fair’ to- 
day. 

“If only people would let us alone. 
If only they wouldn’t din into my ears 
what a good match he is, what a lucky 
girl I am—and what a clever one! 
Could anything more exasperate a 
girl to fury? Out go my claws to 
scratch poor Jack as if it were his 
fault. ... Yes, I was a little cat to 
him last night. Any other man would 
have sulked or walked off... . But 
he really shouldn’t dress me up as a 
saint and worship me. It only makes 
me feel wicked. He should be more 
masterful .. . more... . Oh, lama 
bad girl to let my thoughts wander 
so! I must try to be good like 
mother. . . . What an angel she looks 
—the darling!” 


Jack Baines, twenty-five ; fair ; clean- 
shaven ; hair parted in the middle ; 
average specimen of an _ everyday 
Englishman ; neither handsome nor 
ugly, neither clever nor stupid. 

Considered by his men _ friends 
“jolly decent,” by women “a nice 
boy.” 

“|. . She won’t look up, though 
I am positive she knows I am looking 
at her. Her eyes are bent upon her 
prayer-book. . . . I wonder what she 
is thinking of ? Not me, worse luck ! 
She reminds me of a bunch of white 
lilac, so sweet and dewy. . . . Dashed 
if I’m not getting poetical! .. . But 
there, she makes one think of flowers, 
music, angels with lilies in their 
hands, and all that sort of thing—bless 
her ! 

‘““T must contrive to talk to Mrs. 
Mallender directly after church. Per- 
haps she will have pity on me and ask 
me in to supper... . If only Kathie 
would be kind. She was so snappy 
yesterday ...cruel.... When I 
told her I couldn’t live without her, she 
answered quite nastily: ‘ That’s tire- 
some for you!’ ... 

“She is charmirg to that ass, 
Raynor ; thinks him clever because he 
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writes poetry for the magazines... 
as if anyone ever read it. . . . Every- 
body knows that they only put the 
poetry in to fill the gaps between the 
stories... . 

““No, she won’t look. Oh, I love 
her to distraction, and I’ve told her so 
scores of times! What is the good ? 
She only laughs. ‘Love me as much 
as you like, only don’t worry me to 
death about it.’ 

“They call me lucky, just because 
I’ve come into that money of old 
Jermyns. I’d give the blessed lot in 
exchange for Kathie, bless her! ”’ 


Jack Mallender, fourteen ; freckled ; 
pert nose ; wide mouth ; will probably 
be as good-looking as his sister in ten 
years’ time, but is now at the “ ugly 
duckling ” stage. 

Considered by friends and foes alike 
“a young limb,” by his mother alone 
“a dear good boy.” 

“, . . Beastly hard lines to have to 
dress up in a stiff collar and cuffs and 
sit here packed like the animals in a 
Noah’s ark. 

“ They might let a fellow alone a hot 
day like this...in the holidays, 
too. . . . As if one hadn’t enough ser- 
mons all the term... . 

“T meant fishing with Tom Curzon 
in the Eel Pool. ... It’s rotten... . 
Fishing isn’t respectable on a Sunday, 
if you please!!!! That’s just like 
women. . . They rush to church just 
to see what other women have got on. 
Swank, I call it! Catch me coming to 
sit and admire another fellow’s waist- 
COATS... .. 

“Old Wilkinson is fatter than ever, 
carries ‘little Mary’ like a huge 
balloon in front of him. . . . I’d like 
to know who laces up his boots. . . . 

“ By Jove! . . . What cheek! That 
blithering, monkey-faced freak of a 
Baines is making owl’s eyes at our 
Kathie. . . . Silly ass!" 

“Hallo! There’s little Smithers. 
. .. That’s a rare nose he’s got on 
him! It must have cost him some- 
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thing in whiskies to paint it that 
bright scarlet... . 

“I wonder if Mary has made some 
I told her 


custard tarts for dinner. 
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to. The last she made were ripping. 
...Is she... ah!... and jolly 
high time, too! God save the King!” 


Mrs. Mallender, a faded pastel copy 
of her daughter; no pretention to 
elegance or juvenility ; soberly dressed 
in brown voile; toque covered with 
wallflowers. 

Considered by her friends “a very 
good woman,” by her acquaintances 
‘“‘standoffish, old-fashioned, a bit of 
a frump.” 

““. . . That nice boy Jack is looking 
our way. I wish Kathie would make 
up her mind and accept him... It 
would be such a blessing to get her 
married to a good man... . Rich, 
too. No more fretting over bills, no 
more muddy skirts to brush, no more 
darning, retrimming of old hats— 
though the child looks very sweet in 
the one she is wearing. 

“« Jack’s coat is getting very short in 
the sleeves. . . . I suppose he must 
have a new one to take back to school. 


< « ek, ery... 
“Miss Ambler wears wonderfully 
well... . What an outrageous hat 


she is wearing! . . . She must spend 
a great deal on dress. 

“Flossie Dacre looks very hot... . 
That’s a Paris dress, if I am not mis- 
taken. Extravagant little puss! But 
she is a good-natured child, only just a 
little well, she is not quite 
matronly enough. 

“The women of to-day are too 
emancipated. I shouldn’t like to see 
my daughter quite so flighty. The 
girls of my time were innocent and 
silly ; nowadays they appear to be less 
innocent and a good deal more silly. 

“My Kathie is good, thank God! 
She will be some man’s blessing and 
comfort as she is mine. ... God 
bless her! God keep her heart pure! 
Make her good and happy.” 


Mrs. Dacre, twenty-six; pretty; 
plump, with outlines which threaten to 
spread rapidly; no features worth 
notice ; a perfect complexion (soap and 
water the only auxiliaries) ; a bewitch- 
ing smile. 














sweet little woman,” 
by men, by women 


Considered a “ 
“4 jolly little soul ”’ 
“a horrid flirt.” 

White satin charmeuse, with silk 
embroideries, preposterously big hat 
overflowing with feathers. Diamond 
and sapphire bracelet on one arm, a 
gold curb on the other. 

“How much longer is he going to 
preach? It is hours since he started. 
I am feeling quite faint. There really 
ought to be an interval in the sermon 
where one could go out and refresh 
the inner woman. Only I don’t think 
I should come in again. .. . 

“Harry is asleep. Lucky Harry! 
Qui dort dine, they say. I am literally 
starving. . If only Harry doesn’t 
snore... the possibility isn’t so 
remote. 

“This frock is a dream, but it is too 
tight—horribly so! ... 

“How much pluckier women are 
than men! There is poor Jack Baines 
yonder with ‘ affliction sore’ written in 
capital letters on his love-lorn face, 
utterly incapable of hiding his misery 
from a diverted world; while I am 
smirking amiably, though suffering tor- 
tures untold, in this wretched bodice. 

“Poor old Jack! Kathleen won’t 
look at him. My dear, I should like 
to box your pretty ears. You flirted 
with the poor boy all the winter ; you 
led him on like the little coquette that 
you are, and now that you’ve got him 
you want to drop him and go a-hunting 
in fresh grounds. 

“Twelve o’clock. . . . I think our 
good curate is running down. . Ah! 
At last!” 


Harry Dacre, fifty-two ; no hair ; no 
illusions. 

Considered by his men friends “a 
sound man of business,’ by women 
“ very uninteresting,” by his wife “ 
dear old bear.” 

4 - Now I hope Flossie is 
satisfied. She has dragged me to 
church in a sweltering heat to show me 
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off as an edifying devotee. I am 
supposed to put on religion exactly as 
I might a tall hat or kid gloves—just 
to Play the respectable. 

‘I’m a fool to sit here on a broiling 
hot day when I might be lying in a 
hammock in the garden with a book 
and a cigar. 


“Ts that Marion Ambler? . . . It’s 
a year since I saw her. She looks 
younger than ever. Too scraggy, 


though, for my taste. Give me Flossie, 
with her saucy, round face, cat’s nose, 
and plump little figure—a soft, com- 
fortable little body with a dove’s 
voice, who creeps into a man’s heart 
and keeps it. Your starved cat of 
a woman doesn’t appeal to me. 

“ Let me see . . . it’s ten years since 
we were engaged, Marion and I. For 
how long? . . . six weeks—or was it 
seven ? We didn’t suit each other. It 
was like mixing flat beer and cham- 
pagne. .. . She was too fizzly, too 
brilliant, like an electric light full on 
when you're dead tired and want to 
sleep. 

‘When she chucked me I went to 
Norway for a rest and a holiday. ; 
I needed them. It was the jolliest 
time I’ve ever had... . 

‘She was to have married Harri- 
son...he went a cropper over 
rubbers, poor devil. 

“ That reminds me. 
sell out her Italians. 
enough now... next year. . . conver- 
sion... very... interest . . . might 

-+ ew... . Gee...” 


Floss had better 
They are high 


Outside church : ‘‘ How do you do?” 
“How do you do?” ‘‘ What a splen- 
did sermon Mr. Hamilton gave us this 
morning!” “A little long, don’t you 
think?” “So elevating.” ‘‘ He has 
an excellent delivery for so young a 
man.” “‘ But his tendencies are very 
High Church.” ‘‘ So impressive. .. .” 
“ Such a beautiful voice.”’ . . etc., etc., 


etc, 

















JIMMY. 


A SUSSEX IDEALIST. 





BY CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 


HERE was nothing very idyllic 
about Jimmy’s appearance. He 
was a symphony in brown, and 

appeared to be any age between ninety 
and a hundred. 

Whichever way I walked upon the 
downs I was sure to meet him—and 
his sheep. He was whittling a stick at 
the cross-roads the day I climbed to 
Ditchling Beacon; and when I took 
shelter in a wood of stunted trees over- 
looking Lewes Castle, Jimmy was there 
munching a lump of fat bacon and a 
huge chunk of bread. The day I 
walked eight miles straight into the 
heart of the downs I came on him 
mending a hurdle and talking in a soft 
undertone to Prince, his tailless sheep- 
dog. He generally, however, seemed 
to be only dreaming, and would sit 
with his hands clasped on the top of 
his stick gazing away into space, the 
silly, black-faced sheep nibbling the 
grass near by or wandering away 
apparently at their own sweet will. I 
could never understand how he kept 
his eye on all of them ; for no apparent 


reason Prince would suddenly dart off . 


round a furze bush and return driving 
some wanderers who had strayed too 
far. 

Jimmy did not seem inclined to be 
sociable at first, and I was far from 
wishing to thrust my conversation upon 
him. However, one day he volun- 
teered the remark, “‘ I do seem to meet 
missy wherever I go. I’m feared you'll 
not find it now.” 

“Not find what ? ” I asked. 

He looked at my head (I wore no 
hat), and then turned and gazed at the 

- horizon. 

“They blow far when you once lose 

them on these downs. You might, 


mebbe, find ’en on a bush, but——” 





He believed my wanderings were 
caused by a search for a lost hat ! 

The explanation that I liked walking 
on the downs for the mere pleasure of 
it was received with polite scepticism. 

“Yes, it’s fine air, surely,” said 
Jimmy, judicially sniffing the breeze, 
as though he had had some hand in 
the making of it, “‘ but it ain’t what I 
call furnished.” 

I admitted the absence of trees, but 
suggested there were other compensa- 
tions. He looked away into the dis- 
tance, and pulled Prince’s ears gently. 
Nothing was to be heard but the song 
of a lark and the munching of the 
sheep as they nibbled the grass almost 
at our feet. 

‘““A nice little row of villas, with 


iron railings—and mebbe a_ band- 
stand.” His eye swept the soft, flat 


piece of turf on which we stood looking 
down over Lewes Castle on its little 
hill which entirely hides the town. 

“T don’t know as I would say trams, 
it’s a good pull up, but villas 4 





I learned later that Jimmy’s father 
had been a builder, and, as he told me 
with pride, had “helped to build 
Brighton.” Fate, and the fact that 
there were eleven children, had made 
Jimmy a shepherd, though he had 


always hankered after bricks and 
mortar. He had once been to Brighton 
since he grew up. “Ah, that is a 
place! I don’t believe you could ever 


die if you lived there,” he sighed, with 
Irish fervour at the reminiscence. 
During the weeks after we had 
broken the ice by conversation we 
became friends, chiefly through the 
intervention of Prince, who would see 
me a mile off, and come bounding up 
with little yelps of welcome. Jimmy 























was always condescending, however, to 
a person who appeared to have so 
little appreciation of towns and villages 
and preferred walking on the downs. 

‘““Mebbe you take pictures?” he 
said one day, after quite a long silence, 
as we looked down into a golden haze 
of heat in the valley below. 

“No,” I answered, half-ashamed at 
finding it so difficult to account for 
myself. 

One blazing afternoon, when it had 
been almost too hot to do more than 
climb to the ridge and sit in the shade 
of a furze-bush, Jimmy hurried up with 
a sly expression on his face. He seemed 
to have made a discovery. Pointing 
to where a speck appeared in the 
distance in the direction of Lewes, he 
observed, “ Yon rider ‘li be here in 
twenty minutes if he comes by the 
chalk road ; it “ll be a matter of three- 
quarters of an hour if he comes round 
the spur. Will I wave him to come by 
the road ? ” 

Poor Jimmy! Everybody—even a 
shepherd of eighty—loves a lover. I 
was waiting for HIM, and _ this 
accounted for my presence on the 
downs. 

He looked crestfallen when I an- 
swered with dignity, as I turned in the 
opposite direction, ‘‘ I don’t see that it 
matters which way he comes.” 

The rider—a burly farmer on a fat 
cob—overtook me, bidding me a matter- 
of-fact good-day. Was Jimmy behind 
the hurdle watching for the romantic 
meeting ? 

_As we sat and chatted Jimmy some- 
times brought out his tobacco-pouch— 
a strange affair in woolwork—to find it 
empty. A pathetic look of resignation 
came over his face as he returned it to 
his pocket. When we became better 
acquainted I would silently proffer 
some “ mixture ” bought at the village 
shop. Filling his pipe with a grunt of 
satisfaction and a “‘ Thank you kindly,” 
he would return the parcel as who 
should say, “ I accept a pipeful from a 
friend, but don’t let me deprive you 
of any more.” It seemed somehow 
impossible to say “‘ Keep it all,” so it 
came to be a custom for me to take 
my walks with a bulging parcel of 
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“best shag”—or was it “ bird’s- 
eye’ ?—in my pocket. 

Jimmy lived with Mrs. Jimmy, a 
little apple-cheeked old woman nearly 
as old as himself, in a tiny thatched 
cottage at the foot of the downs. The 
garden was a riot of gorgeous colour ; 
roses and honeysuckle had clambered 
even over the chimney. Tall holly- 
hocks stood sentinel on either side of 
the red-tiled path to the front door, 
while two beehives nestled against the 
hedge. The little kitchen was spot- 
lessly clean the day I called to be 
introduced to Mrs. Jimmy -as “ the 
lady what walks.” They admitted, in 
reply to my admiration of the house 
and garden, that it was “a tidy little 
place,” but—and this “‘ but” seemed 
almost to cast a tangible shadow on 
the beds of smiling flowers—there was 
no brass knocker on the door, and, do 
what they would, they could not get 
enough oyster shells to make a border 
for the red-tiled path. 


The other day, as I walked along 
one of the streets in Brighton, a familiar 
voice greeted me. At first I could not 
be certain. Wasit Jimmy? He wore 
a nice black coat and very ugly checked 
trousers, but looked beaming with 
happiness. Prince trotted at his heels 
—fat, and wearing a look of boredom 
and a brass collar. 

Jimmy, it appeared, had left the 
country, and come to live with his 
married son and daughter. He would 
not be satisfied till I promised to call. 
Next day I did so at No. 47 in a 
hideous row of red-brick cottages, with 
white brick stripes upon them. In the 
front “garden” was a rockery com- 
posed entirely of oyster shells, and a 
resplendent brass knocker shone upon 
the door. 

Pride and joy might be seen upon 
the faces of Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy, 
though they seemed a little afraid of 
their very genteel daughter-in-law, who 
entertained me in the “ parlour” with 
conversation about the people she had 
seen on the front. 

Prince slunk under the sofa. Had 
he possessed a tail it would have been 
between his legs. 
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Parliament, 





ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER, 


the new men. Since the great 

Constitutional conflict between 
the two Houses in the summer of IgII 
there have been some notable changes 
on the Treasury bench of the House 
of Commons, and a few on the front 
Opposition bench also. Though the 
elder politicians still lead, the pace and 
the policy alike are dictated by those 
of greater physical vigour. On the 
Unionist side, particularly, there has 
emerged from the fires of controversy 
of last year what is practically a new 
school of political thought, broader in 
its conceptions of public duty and 
civic rights than the old Conservative 
party, less opportunist and more con- 
sistent than the Coalition that was 
built on the ashes of Gladstonianism, 
and filled with a conviction of the 
Imperial destinies of the race that it 
would be idle to stigmatise as Jingo- 
ism. 

The concentration of legislative 
authority in the House of Commons 
seems to have induced a higher sense 
of responsibility in the minds of 
members of all sections, and, while 
Unionists do not regard the reform of 
Parliament as a whole as completed by 
the Parliament Act, there is a disposi- 
tion to make the best of the altered 
conditions as long as they may endure, 
and, in the artless phrase of a Labour 
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member uttered in the debate on the 
Address, to “give Single Chamber 
government a chance.” 

It is not surprising that what is in 
effect a new order of things should 
prove distasteful to many who have 
spent a lifetime in political controversy 
conducted on mid-Victorian lines, or 
that they should be content to leave 
the initiation of new kinds of tactics 
and new policy to those whose minds 
are more receptive of new conditions. 
Mr. Balfour is one of those who at the 
beginning of this Parliament saw that 
the opportunity was that of a younger 
generation, and he gave place at the 
earliest convenient moment to one of 
the new school. I have dealt with the 
new Unionist leader and some of the 
new arrivals in politics in the article 
on “‘ Parliamentary Personalities in the 
Home Rule Debates,” in the previous 
number of this magazine. The influence 
of the changed outlook is not felt to 
the same extent among Ministers, but 
even among them there is a movement 
towards an appreciation of the influence 
of the young men. 

Since the last General Election there 
has been a notable development of an 
educative movement among the young 
Unionist members by way of making 
them more efficient in dealing with the 
larger social questions that arise in the 
House of Commons. This group, 






















































known as the Social Reform section, 
handled Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance 
Bill with a skill and knowledge that 
made their criticisms respected, and 
indeed helped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer materially to improve its 
provisions, so far as these were dis- 
cussed at all. Among these critics, 
Mr. L. Worthington-Evans, the 
Unionist member for Colchester, was 
conspicuous for the persistence and the 
directness of his attack 
upon points of detail, and 
for the success with which 
he won concessions in 
several directions, a suc- 
cess due to his training in 
the junior branch of the 
legal profession. Mr. 
Worthington-Evans is as 
persuasive in debate as 
he is well fortified with 
practical knowledge of all 
that pertains to public 
companies as well as 
friendly societies. He is 
never aggressive ; always 
good-humoured, and no 
Unionist is more readily 
listened to by his political 
opponents. It is a com- 
monplace of the Lobby 
that Mr. Worthington- 
Evans has come more 
rapidly into enduring pro- 
minence as a knowledge- 
able debater than any 
other product of the 1gr0 
elections. He is not 
much over forty, and he 
is destined for a place in 
the next Administration 
without doubt. 

Those members of either 
House who remember the palmy days 
of Liberalism in early Gladstonian times 
will recall the fame of the first Earl of 
Selborne, the Sir Roundell Palmer of the 
Palmerstonian era, and they may see 
some resemblance to him in his grand- 
son, Viscount Wolmer, who came into 
the House of Commons as Liberal 
Unionist member for the Newton 
division of Lancashire in December, 
1910. He has shown greater Parlia- 
mentary expertness than his age of 
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Mr L. Worthington-Evans, 








five-and-twenty would suggest, and this 
is accounted for by the stimulating 
example set for him by his father— 
himself one of the most successful of 
the young statesmen of the later 
Administration of Lord Salisbury, and 
a distinguished pro-consul of the Em- 
pire. Lord Wolmer has the striking 
frontal development that is at once a 
sign of high breeding and force of 
character. He has impressed the 
House with a sense of his 
sincerity, intense patriot- 
ism, and strong human 
sympathy, and his avoid- 
ances of the petty artifices 
of the mere politician. 
Frankness of manner and 
modesty in debate are 
coupled with a political 
intuition and a zeal for 
the higher Imperialism 
that will carry him far. 
Sir Rufus Daniel Isaacs, 
the present Attorney- 
General, has, like his 
Solicitor, reached high 
office after quite a brief 
political career. He came 
into Parliament only in 
August, 1904, and in 
March, 1910, he found 
himself Solicitor-General, 
and Attorney in the 
following October. His 
distinctive success at the 
bar (which he joined in 
1887, after a short career 
on the Stock Exchange) 
marked him out as a 
desirable recruit for the 
Liberal party while they 
were yet in the wilder- 
ness, and he took ysi 
political opportunity at the age of 
forty-four. His skill as a debater is 
rio less famous than his adroitness as a 
cross-examiner ; he is popular, witty, 
and well-favoured, the most brilliant 
of the Jewish recruits whom Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith 
successively have called to their aid in 
the Administration. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
may yet reach the Woolsack, and the 
bench is open to him at any time. 
He has already been taken into the 
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Cabinet—an unprecedented mark of 
Prime-Ministerial confidence. 
Mr. Francis Dyke Acland is a 


Sir Rufus /saacs. 


promising junior Minister who suffered 
a temporary eclipse by the loss of his 
seat for the Richmond division of 
Yorkshire in January, I910, when he 
was enjoying the sweets of office as 
Financial Secretary to the War Office. 
He had attained that distinction after 
a short Parliamentary career in which 
he had shown that heredity in aptitude 
for administration is more strongly 
developed in the great families of the 
country than some of Mr. Acland’s 
colleagues will admit. Rugby, Balliol, 
and a Volunteer commission had fitted 
Mr. Acland for a Parliamentary life 
that he soon adorned with distinction. 
When he got back to the House of 
Commons in December, 1910, for the 
Camborne division of his native county, 
place was soon found for him again 
as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
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in which capacity he has done un- 
commonly well under the guidance of 
Sir Edward Grey. 

Mr. Charles Frederick Gurney Master- 
man is another of the “ arrivals” on 
the Treasury bench, where, as Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury, he has, in 
the American phrase, come to stay. 
He is not yet forty ; he has only been 
in Parliament six years, and he is 
filling his third office in the Administra- 
tion. He is one of the few journalists 
who have reached political place—and 
there are many brilliant members of 
that calling in the Liberal party who 
could be singled out for administrative 
offices which they would grace and 
dignify. But his advancement is less 
associated with his brief Press experi- 
ence than with a distinguished career 
at Cambridge as a writer of books. He 


Mr. Francis D. Acland. 


is identified with many phases of 
social reform. He had no sooner re- 
ceived his fellowship of Christ’s College 











than he plunged into social work in 
South London, became a Poor Law 
guardian, and attacked the problems 
of poverty at first hand. This experi- 
ence was valuable to him when he was 
made Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board in 1908 (the 
year of his marriage to General Lyttel- 
ton’s daughter), and later when he 
graduated as Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Office. He has a work- 
manlike manner in the House, and he 
is by no means to be reckoned among 


the dandies of Parliament. To some 
his manner in debate may seem 
brusque. He 
certainly does 


not strain to 
placate his crit- 
ics if attacked 
too ardently, 
and he greatly 
enjoys a 
“scrap ’”’ across 
the floor of the 
House. But no 
Minister is 
more amenable 
to the arts of 
peaceful _per- 
suasion or more 
amiable in pri- 
vate converse. 
As the ex- 
ponent of Trea- 
sury methods 
and the defen- 
der of small 
economies he 
has proved an 
entire success. 
The London County Council has 
proved an admirable training ground 
for quite a number of the rising 
members of the Unionist party. It 
was also the political University for 
two dozen of the Liberals who came in 
in 1906 ; but these arrived mostly past 
middle life, and only Mr. Burns and 
Mr. McKinnon Wood have achieved 
anything. The Unionists who com- 
pleted a County Council career have 
mostly been able to get through it 
fairly early, and they have brought to 
Parliament a ripe experience in adminis- 
tration with an unimpaired vigour. 
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The Hon. William Robert Wellesley 
Peel, a son of a former Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is one of the most 
notable of this band. He was leader of 
the Municipal Reform party in the 
Council for years, and he has brought to 
bear in the discussions in the House a 
fluent and commanding style and an in- 
timate knowledge of many questions. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, who has already held 
office in a Unionist Administration, has 
added to an early reputation for 
businesslike methods by the skill with 
which he conducted the finance of the 
Council during the four years in which 
he was absent 
from the House 
(1906-10), and 
he has come 
back with a 
perfect know- 
ledge of muni- 
cipal _ finance 
that is not sur- 
passed in any 
part of the 
House. Hehas, 
moreover, a lu- 
minous way of 
clothing dry 
figures with 
attractive lan- 
guage, which is 
a gift that few 
Chancellors of 
the Exchequer 
of late years 
have displayed. 

Sir Arthur 
Griffith - Bos- 
cawen, who is 
Chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the County Council, graduated 
first in the House of Commons, and 
only took to Council work after he lost 
his seat in Kent in 1906. The experi- 
ence gained at Spring Gardens has 
enabled him to keep his hand in, and 
it made him an enthusiast for the 
reform of the powers of local authori- 
ties in the matter of providing working- 
class dwellings. He has all the mak- 
ings of a successful politician and 
debater. Rugby and Oxford, and the 
Presidency of the Union, service in the 
Militia and Territorials, and experience 
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on the county bench of Kent, all pre- 
pared him for a Parliamentary career 
which he entered upon in 1892. He 
served Lord St. Aldwyn as Parliamen- 
tary private secretary when, as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, that statesman 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he was selected as Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner for the period 
from 1900 to 1906. A Welshman by 
birth, he is one of the militants in the 
defence of the Church of England in 
Wales from the 
spoiling hand of the 
Disestablisher, and, 
as hon. secretary 
of the Church Par- 
liamentary Com- 
mittee, he keeps a 
watchful eye upon 
all plots and plans 
directed against the 
Establishment. Sir 
Arthur is a Corona- 
tion Knight, a dis- 
tinction he merited 
as much for his 
uniform courtesy to 
all men as for his 
conspicuous and un- 
selfish services to 
the public in many 
capacities. At forty- 
seven he is full of 
energy and promise 
of still better work. 

Mr. Edward 
Alfred Goulding, the 
member for Wor- 
cester, who sat on 
the London County 
Council for six years 
while he was also sit- 
ting in Parliament 
for Wiltshire, is the embodiment of 
political energy. He is the son of a 
former Conservative member for Cork, 
and he has all the impulsiveness of the 
Irishman, tempered by life-long resi- 
dence in England and a training at the 
English bar. Mr. Goulding’s talent for 
organisation has taken him into many 
enterprises besides the capturing of 
Parliamentary seats. Among other 
things, he is Chairman of the Tariff 
Reform League Organisation depart- 
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ment, and he has been one of the most 
ardent advocates of Tariff Reform in 
the Conservative party ever since Mr. 
Chamberlain made it a live issue. Also, 
Mr. Goulding has been a prominent 
member of the Reorganisation Com- 
mittee which has set the Unionist 
Central office in order. He is one of 
the most advanced of the Conservative 
“‘ forwards,” and it will not amaze to 
learn that he assisted materially in the 
campaign of the ‘‘ Die-Hards ” against 
the acceptance by 
the House of Lords 
last year of the 
Parliamentary Bill. 
If his restless zea] 
for progress does 
not outrun his 
health Mr. Gould- 
ing may go far. 

As an example ot 
the influence of de- 
mocratic institu- 
tions over patrician 
influences, Lord 
Alexander Thynne 
is an_ interesting 
study. Ason of the 
fourth Marquis of 
Bath, and born to 
the contemplation 
of the work-a-day 
world from a privi- 
leged vantage 
ground, there does 
not seem to be any 
reason why he 
should leave the 
associations of aris- 
tocracy and a life 
of comparative 
tranquillity for the 
uneasy task of 
democratic administration. Yet he 
deliberately chose this path of useful- 
ness long before he was thirty, only 
deserting it for a time to fulfil the 
natural ambition that came to most 
sons of the aristocracy to take a share 
in the subjugation of the Boers, and 
he served also in the Somaliland cam- 
paign of 1904. Now, whiie he is yet 
short of forty, he is chairman of the 
Improvements Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council, as well as member 

















for Bath (for the second time). He 
has thrown himself into the work of 
the Council, hard and exacting as it is, 
with all the zeal of an enthusiast for 
social reform, and he has developed an 
uncommon talent for the business of 
municipal administration. The tradi- 
tions of Eton and Balliol in creating 
leaders of men have been once more 
realised in him, and he is to-day as 
keen in the House of Commons as in 
the London County Council for all that 
concerns the social ad- 
vancement of the 
people. 

A promising arrival 
on the Unionist benches 
below the gangway in 
January, 1910, was the 
Hon. William Ormsby- 
Gore, the eldest son of 
Lord Harlech. This 
young and _ patriotic 
Welshman came _ into 
the House as the repre- 
sentative of the Denbigh 
district, which he won 
back for his party by 
sheer hard work, as- 
sisted by the charm 
of comparative youth 
and an engaging man- 
ner. (He was only 
twenty-four when first 
elected.) In the -past 
two years he has had 
opportunities of show- 
ing the qualities that 
Eton and New College 
have induced in him, 
and the impression he 


has made is entirely 
favourable. His know- 
ledge of the Welsh 


Church question, and the eloquence 
with which he enforced its claims 
early in the present session, were 
remarkable. He hasan indefinable and 
unconscious assurance, combined with 
courage of conviction that are irresisti- 
ble, and his intuition and political 
genius are unquestionable. 

I cannot conclude this article without 
paying tribute to the ability displayed 
by two of the youngest recruits to the 
Ministry, in the persons of Mr. J. M. 
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Robertson, Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, and Mr. Harold 
Baker, Financial Secretary to the War 
Office. Mr. Robertson, a__ brilliant 
journalist and essayist, did not enter 
Parliament for the Tyneside division 
until he was fifty, although he had 
attempted Northampton ten years 
earlier, and he was fifty-five when he 
was taken into Mr. Asquith’s adminis- 
tration. The appointment is one of the 
most successful that the Prime Minister 
has made. Mr. Robert- 
son has brought to his 
official work the ripe 
judgment of the jour- 
nalist and his wide range 
of experience. A man 
who has been writing 
leading articles and 
books on social and 
political topics for thirty 
years must have a hold 
on affairs that is invalu- 
able in the service of a 
great public department 
of the State; and Mr. 
Robertson has also a 
readiness in debate and 
a faculty of close rea- 
soning-that combine to 
make him a _ reliable 
support for his depart- 
mental chief, and an 
opponent to be ap- 
proached with caution. 

Mr. Harold Baker is 
younger, and cast in 
a different mould. 
Winchester and New 
College shaped a 
character that has 
begun to reveal quali- 
ties of statesmanship 
of the highest kind, and although 
he has only been in Parliament for 
two and a half years Mr. Baker 
has already won his way to the first 
step on the ladder of administra- 
tive success. Before Lord Haldane 
went to the House of Lords Mr. Baker 
was his Parliamentary private secre- 
tary. Mr. Baker has the reserve 
which older statesmen like to see, 


and the strength of the still, strong 
man. 
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HE donkey is the humblest of 
man’s transport animals, and 
has become almost a synonym 
of obstinacy and stupidity, yet to the 
higher type of costermonger it is an 
object of special esteem—to be tended 
with care, with pride, and even affection. 
It is his most valuable asset. Without 
it he could not traverse half the dis- 
tance he covers on his daily round of 
hawking. It is more to him than the 
proverbial pig is to the Irishman. 
“The best friend I ever had,” as a 
coster recently expressed it. 
The animal figures, too, in many an 
ancient myth, and has its place in 
history. Who does not recall pictures 
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of merry old Silenus astride of his ass ? 
Who does not remember the penalty 
Midas paid for his greed of gold? 
Was it not with the jawbone of an ass 
that Samson inflicted such wholesale 
slaughter on his Philistine foes ? Was 
not the ass once endowed with speech to 
‘‘ rebuke the madness of the prophet ” ? 
Did he not once figure as the central 
object of the procession along the 
palm-strewn path to Jerusalem? And 
as the cackling of geese once saved the 
Capitol at Rome from the Gauls, so it 
is highly probable that the braying of 
an ass has more than once saved a 
coster’s household from fire, or from 
midnight marauders. 











THE HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF A DONKEY SHOW. 


The donkey is invariably a pet in the 
eyes of children, with whom he is 
usually patient and docile enough, 
whilst elders regard him with a sort of 
compassion as the victim frequently of 
adverse circumstances ; for though he 
often lives to a ripe old age (indeed, 
some assert that a dead donkey is never 
seen !), yet his journey through life is 
marked by many hardships and re- 
lieved by few pleasures. 

A donkey show is, therefore, always 
a popular event. Indeed, what the 
Olympia Horse Parade, or a County 
Agricultural Show is to the wealthy 
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siderations are perhaps not much of a 
deterrent to the above-mentioned 
societies, which have rich subscribers 
at their back, but for a few private 
individuals, or a newly-formed asso- 
ciation like ours, the task might well 
seem a formidable one that would test 
our utmost zeal and energy. Yet we 
in South London, having provided 
cheap and cosy stabling for the costers, 
determined that they should have a 
gala day on which to exhibit their 
animals, at which prizes in plenty were 
readily promised. 

The beautiful grounds of Camber- 




















A Camberwell Donkey Show. 


horse-owner, all that and more is a 
donkey show to a poor London coster- 
monger. And a donkey show, pure 
and simple, is a rare event. 

In the provinces one seldom hears 
of such a thing, and in London we are 
only familiar with two, one at the 
Crystal Palace, held under the auspices 
of the R.S.P.C.A., and another at the 
People’s Palace, in the East End, 
under the direction of ‘Our Dumb 
Friends League.” For it must be 
confessed at the outset that the 
experiment is a very expensive one, 
and entails a vast amount of work and 
Worry on those who are responsible 
for its arrangement. Such con- 


well House were placed at our dis- 
posal, and preparations proceeded 
apace. A costly item was an orchestral 
band, but it was decided that this was 
a sine gud non, as with good music the 
proceedings would never flag. Helpers 
were enlisted to take gate-money, to 
serve at the refreshment stall, to 
prepare a repast for fifty hungry 
costers and their wives, and numerous 
other duties. A troop of boy scouts was 
requisitioned to form a guard of honour 
for our expected duchess, to assist gene- 
rally and sell programmes ; and arrange- 
ments were made for a strong police 
force to maintain order—no unnecessary 
precaution in a slum neighbourhood. 
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But all this refers to the day itself, 
before which there was much pre- 
liminary work—e.g., the circulation of 
handbills and posters, fitting up 


quarters for the animals on the ground, 
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Many costers can neither read nor 
write, and many more can only do so 
imperfectly. The stated age of an 
animal did not always accord with our 
own knowledge, or even with prob- 



































Old Tommie at Home. 


erecting a platform, decorating, appoint- 
iag judges and stewards, issuing special 
invitations, and so on. One onerous 
piece of business was getting the entry 
forms of exhibitors correctly filled up. 


The patriarch donkey, aged 30 years. 


ability. However, as we took a very 
stern and firm line with them, they 
generally found it best in the end to 
own up to the truth. One man who 
gave his donkey’s age as “rising 
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eight,” added apologetically, ‘‘ to the 
best of my norlige and beleef!’’ We 
required a return as to the nature of 
work done by each animal in the 
working class, and the question elicited 
curious answers. One said, “ Any- 
think!’ and another, “ Everythink!’, 
whilst “‘ Anythink he can get” and 
“not perticular ”’ figured amongst the 
replies 

Our object, of course, was to estab- 
lish bona-fide ownership, and to ensure 
that the donkey was doing genuine 
coster’s work. It is no uncommon 
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costers, their wives and children; a 
goodly sprinkling of the aristocracy, 
members of Parliament, and _pro- 
fessional men; an assembly of over 
fifty picked donkeys for show, who 
demonstrated their importance and 
pleasure by stentorian choruses of 
satisfaction—all these things together 
made up quite an hilarious afternoon 
in Camberwell House grounds. 

All the donkeys were in perfect con- 
dition, and such fine specimens of their 
genus that the judges hardly knew how 
to eliminate the good from the excel- 




















Two Fine Animals. 


trick to borrow a donkey from a dis- 
tance, or even hire it, on the chance of 
winning a prize. 

Competitors were also required to 
state the value at which they assessed 
their animals, and, from the returns 
made, they were valuable indeed—as 
£6 and {10 was no uncommon valua- 
tion; and amongst the answers we 
found “no price,” ‘‘ immense,” “ not 
for sale | ”’ 

However, let us suppose that all 
difficulties have been surmounted, and 
all preliminaries arranged, and now the 
great day has arrived! Brilliant sum- 
mer weather; a large gathering of 


lent. They were of all ages, from the 
patriarch ‘‘ Tommie,” who bore his 
thirty years well (though age had lent 
him a touch of rheumatism as well as 
dignity) to frisky little colts of some 
two or three summers. The Pearly 
King was present with his wife and son, 
bedecked with 122,000 pearlies, and, as 
pearl buttons are by no means cheap, 
it will be readily understood these suits 
are very costly. Most of the costers, 
however, appeared in everyday 
costume—more useful than ornamen- 
tal! Old Cockaigne is difficult to find 
in modern London, but here was a 
corner of it, full of types such as only 
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London produces, some of whom might 
have stepped from the pages of Dickens. 
One such was an old lady, the product 
of another age, who, wearing ringlets 
and bonnet plumes, adventured herself 
amongst a group of refractory donkeys. 
One of these, braying fortissimo, would 
persist in trying to stand up on its hind 
legs, and nothing its owner could do 
would quiet it. The old lady waxed 
wroth: “J forbid such ill-treatment, 
why don’t you pat it?” “I aint a 
ill-using of him, marm,” said the coster ; 
‘““"e orften be’aves like this, an’ when ’e 
does you got to let him rip!” 

The animals were divided into 
various classes: fancy donkeys, hard- 
working donkeys, veterans, whilst one 
class was restricted to tenants of the 
stables. There was a stall in the 
grounds laden with carrots and other 
succulent dainties wherein the soul of 
the moke delighteth, and many were 
the tit-bits bestowed by dainty fingers 
on these favoured animals. 

Two of the officers of the R.S.P.C.A. 
went most conscientiously round to 
seek, not for evidence of cruelty on the 
present occasion, but traces of 
superiority of condition—the result of 
care and kindness. They had a very 
difficult task, but they arrived at a 
decision in due course, and the winning 
colours were affixed to the successful 
animals. 

Meanwhile the band discoursed sweet 
music. Various attractions, such as 
hoop-la, had their patrons ; refreshments 
were served, and the costers had a 
sumptuous tea (provided by Sister 
Mabel), which they enjoyed in picnic 
fashion, sitting in hilarious groups on 
the grass. Their manners may have 
been lacking in gentility (we saw one 
coster greedily devouring a meat pie, 
with a second and yet a third bulging 
from his waistcoat pocket), but their 
enjoyment was indisputable. 

So the atternoon wore away to the 
cheerful strains of music, while little 
groups made merry round small tea- 
tables, and donkeys raced round (with 
small human burdens) as if they, too, 
had caught the spirit of the moment 
and knew full well what the function 
wasallabout. Yet behind all there was 
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a deeper meaning—a visible expression 
of the affection which the better-class 
coster of that drab locality has for the 
humble companion of his daily toil ; 
and still more amongst the visitors, 
who had come from all parts, were 
manifest signs of warm sympathy and 
hearty appreciation of the work. 

But the hour for the prize-giving has 
arrived, and the sound of the scout- 
master’s bugle announces the approach 
of our most distinguished visitors. 

It is said that the coster dearly loves 
a duchess, and his partiality is to be 
gratified to-day, for, though Her Grace 
the Duchess of Portland was un- 
fortunately prevented from fulfilling 
her engagement, she has most graciously 
provided a distinguished substitute in 
the person of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Teck. So now the prize- 
winners file past the platform, leading 
their animals, to receive their rewards 
of merit. The donkeys as a rule main- 
tain a decorous silence, but occasionally 
the quietude is broken by an excited 
bray, and then the whole fifty follow in 
faithful chorus. 

The pile of prizes—sets of harness, 
clocks, watches, sacks of oats—grows 
perceptibly smaller. 

The Duchess affably shakes hands 
with each prize-winner, and speaks a 
few kindly words of encouragement, or 
occasionally pats a juvenile jockey on 
the head. 

Strange expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation are heard. ‘‘ Thank you, 
lady!” ‘‘ Thanks, marm!”’ while one 
even murmured “ Thanks, miss !” 

It is said, but we trust it is a libel, 
that one of them had a half-smoked fag 
in his mouth! At any rate, every- 
thing was delightfully unconventional. 

But, lo ! the ‘‘ veterans ” are passing, 
and the eyes of all are fixed on the 
patriarch of the show, “‘ Tommie,” who 
despite his age walks bravely by. Save 
for being a trifle broken at the knees 
and tired of holding up his head, he 
gives little sign of having seen three 
decades, and his sense of sight and 
smell is as keen for carrots as in his 
vanished youth. ‘Tommie’ was 
bought by his master on April 7th, 
1883, when he was two years old, so he 
























is now turned thirty. He has served 
the same master ever since, and that 
master pushes a barrow to save 
“ Tommie’s ’’ legs, and to earn enough 
money to keep himself in comfort and 
“Tommie” in luxury, because he 
could not find it in his heart to get rid 
of his old servant after twenty-eight 
years of faithful service, even though 
he could not afford to keep another 
donkey to do his work. 

“He does nothing now,” said his 
coster owner, “ I just keep him because 
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buy a new one, but what would I feel 
like it I did that ? ” 

It was a pathetic episode, but the 
sequel is a happy one, and, though we 
are anticipating events, we will tell it 
here. 

“Tommie’s”’ fame spread far and 
wide, and reached the ears of a no less 
distinguished personage than the Duke 
of Portland, who wrote to offer the 
poor animal a comfortable home at 
Welbeck Abbey. Thither ‘‘ Tommie ”’ 
was transferred a few weeks after, and 
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Coster King and Queen in pearlies. 


he’s the best friend I ever had. Many 
a yellow sovereign he’s earned for me, 
and I’m not going back on him now 
he’s old. He has been retired ten 
months now, but before that he only 
worked one day a week for three 
years. Yes; he costs me 2s. 6d. a week 
to feed. He has corn mixture, bread (of 
which he is fondest, for his teeth aren’t 
what they were), bran, potato peelings, 
parsnips and carrots. A new donkey 
would cost me 35s., and people tell me 
that if I were to have ‘ Tommie ’ 
destroyed I could soon save enough to 





will spend the remnant of his days in 
pleasant pastures and ducal glades. 
Furthermore, a kind lady has pre- 
sented a new donkey and set of harness 
to his late master, and a few friends 
have subscribed to set him up in busi- 
ness, so both man and beast may well 
bless the Camberwell Donkey Show 
of Ig11 ; in fact, ‘‘ Tommie ”’ deserves 
a place in asinine history in the company 
of Balaam’s vocal quadruped, and 


‘‘Modestine”’ who tramped with Robert 
Louis Stevenson in the Cevennes. 
The prizes have all gone, but there 
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remain two certificates of honour to be 
presented, and they deserve a passing 
word of mention. They fall to a 
couple of coster lads for taking away a 
ponderous whip from another coster, 
with which he was savagely beating his 
animal on Blackfriars Bridge. 

Thus does the C.C.B.A. try to 
inculcate kindness and _ eradicate 
cruelty. 

And now come the conventional 
votes of thanks, and a coster is put 
forward to second the vote of thanks 
to the Duchess. 

He jumped on the platform with 
alacrity, and then a sense of his indis- 
cretion seemed to overtake him, and 
the words would not come. Some of 
his comrades were merciless in their 
chaff, and at one particularly galling 
remark the would-be orator threw con- 
ventionality to the winds, for when the 
gibe reached his ears he wheeled round 
and exclaimed, “ You come up ’ere, 
mate, and ’ave a go, if you think you 
can do it better!” 

Everybody enjoyed the situation 
immensely, and the coster, his resent- 
ment dying out in a moment, turned to 
the Duchess and in a few simple, manly 
words thanked Her Highness for her 
kindness in coming to Camberwell, and 
for the interest she had taken in them 
all. And so the ceremony ended in 
great good-humour. And then the 
grandees went home in their motor 
cars, and the costers’ fun waxed 
fast and furious. Dancing of a 
bucolic kind was indulged in, but 
the main attraction was the costers’ 
concert. 

It would have done Albert Cheva- 
lier’s heart good to note the popularity 
of his special songs : “‘ The Coster Nip- 
per’s Lullaby,’ “Mrs. ’Enery ’Aw- 
kins,” ‘““My Old Dutch.” They all 
had their turn, and the choruses were 
taken up with great fervour and 
furore. 

And at last, as the darkness gathered, 
the closing bell rang, and they all filed 
out, reluctantly indeed, but tired and 
thoroughly happy ; and if the C.C.B.A. 
found themselves a few pounds out 
of pocket over their venture, at least 
they had the satisfaction of knowing 
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that it had been an _ unqualified 
success. 

And may we be allowed in conclusion 
to say a word about this same C.C.B.A. ? 
It has been in existence about a year, 
and owes its inception to Sister Mabel. 
Its object is to help struggling costers 
in every possible way. It has accom- 
plished many good ends. It brought 
about the erection, in the name of the 
Children’s Band of Mercy, of a much- 
needed drinking-trough for cattle in 
Southampton Street, Camberwell, at 
which it is computed that in the hot 
weather about 1,000 animals drink 
daily. 

Its main achievement, however, 
which is quite a monument of its utility, 
has been the foundation of model 
stables where costers can house their 
donkeys in decency and comfort for the 
trifling charge of one shilling per week. 
Only those who know the wretched 
accommodation that these poor fellows 
had previously to put up with can 
appreciate the full significance of the 
change. The first model stable in 
New Church Road, Camberwell, was a 
very modest affair, with only six stalls 
and a loose box, but it was so evidently 
popular that the association has now 
rented a railway arch from the L.C. 
and Dover Railway Company, and 
fitted it up for their purpose. 

The new stable was opened on 
May 3rd by the Countess of Bective. 
When fully completed there will be 
thirty roomy stalls. The place is fitted 
up with gas, water and every con- 
venience, and the expense of this has 
been very considerable. The tenants 
have the use of loin cloths, rugs, 
brushes, combs, free veterinary advice, 
medicine, ointment, rights of pas- 
turage in a field, and a Home of Rest 
letter in bad cases for tired and sick 
donkeys. If this is not a coster’s El 
Dorado, we know not where to look for 
it. A recent visitor to the stable said 
it was the noblest piece of work that 
was being done in all London. 

Visitors are always welcome. We are only 
too glad to see them. Let them only send a 
post-card beforehand to the Secretary, Rev. J. 
Hudson, 325 Southampton Strect, Camber- 
well, and he will arrange. 
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short. 


Gifts of cast-off harness, old rugs, costermonger, who from time imme- 
etc., are most welcome, and gratefully morial has been accounted a derelict 


acknowledged. 


They are more useful than perhaps been at once the most careless and 
can well be imagined, for amongst all uncared-for of all mankind. 
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All the stalls are not yet completed, 
as wood is very dear and funds are great metropolis this is the first 
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the philanthropic enterprises of this 


attempt to do anything for the poor 


and an outcast, and so his class has 





FAERY SONG. 


(TO SUMMON THE FLOWERS.) 


OME, O flowers, from the valleys hollow, 
6 Soft with the song of the mossy streams ; 
Ye who wake with the new-come swallow, 
Ye who lie in a sheath of dreams 


And stay for the bright-haired god, Apollo, 
When high in the turrets of Jure he gleams. 


Come, O flowers, from the lands green-wooded, 
Where the flushing buds of the briar break, 

And the bee-loved hyacinths, azure-hooded, 
Their elfin bannerets bravely shake, 

And the primrose, a maiden golden-snooded, 
Smiles on the edge of the woodland lake. 


Come from waterways, cool and sleeping, 
Where water-lilies spread white and lush, 

Where the air is sweet with the fragrance creeping 
On silent wings from the scented rush,, 

And the rings which break where the fish are leaping 
Flash gold in the cloudless moonlit hush. 


a®a 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. 

























a trivial subject, and they will 

look for frivolous treatment of it. 
I can only hope that they will be 
disappointed. There is nothing that 
the progress of science has taught us 
more emphatically than this—that we 
must call nothing insignificant. Seem- 
ingly trivial pursuits hav e led to dis- 
coveries which have benefited all man- 
kind, and priceless truths have been 
dug out of the most unpromising 
mines. I am not insinuating that 
anyone’s nose is an unpromising mine, 
but I say that I am persuaded there 
is wisdom hidden in that organ for 
him who will observingly distil it out. 
It possesses a peculiar and mystical 
significance not shared by any other 
feature. This is abundantly proved 
by common speech, which is one of 
the most trustworthy of all kinds of 
evidence. For example, we speak of a 
person turning up his,nose at a good 
offer. The phrase is absurd, for the 
power of turning up his nose is one 
which no human being ever possessed. 
A shrew can doit, butnotaman. Yet 
the meaning of the saying needs no 
interpretation. Akin to it is the clas- 
sical phrase, adunco suspendere naso. 
What Horace means scarcely requires 
explanation, but no commentator has 
successfully explained it. These ex- 
pressions wel] illustrate the mystery 


ey may think that I have chosen 


BY €.% Aitken. 
LHustrated by T -A. Shepherd 
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that enshrouds our most salient feature. 
They show that, while everybody can 
see that disdain is expressed through 
the nose, nobody can define how it is 
done. Then there is that curious ex- 
pression “‘ put his nose out of joint,” 
which is quite inexplicable, the nose 
being destitute of joint. There are 
many other phrases and also gestures 
which point in the same direction, but 
need not be cited, being for the most 
part vulgar. Allusions to the nose 
have a tendency to be vulgar, which is 
another mystery inciting us to investi- 
gate it. So let us proceed. 

The first thing required by the prin- 
ciples of scientific precedure is a 
definition. What is a nose? But 
this proves to be a much more difficult 
question than anyone would suspect 
before he tried to answer it. The 
individual human nose we can recog- 
nise, describe or sketch more easily 
than any other feature, but try to 
define the thing nose in Nature and it 
is a most elusive phenomenon. When 
we speak of a man being led by the 
nose we imply that it is a part of him 
which is prominent and situated in 
front, when we speak of keeping one’s 
nose above water we refer to it as the 
breathing orifice, but when we say 
that this or that offends our nose wé 
are regarding it as the seat of the sense 
of smell. I believe that all these three 





NOSES. 


ideas must be included in. any defi- 
nition. It should follow that insects, 
which breathe through holes in their 
sides, cannot have noses, and this is 
the truth. 

Fishes, too, though they may have 
snouts, have not noses, because they 
breathe by gills. In truth, it seems 
that the nose was a very late and high 
acquisition, almost the finishing touch 
of the perfected animal form. And 
incidentally this leads us to notice 
what a great step was taken in evo- 
lution when the breathing holes were 
brought up to the region of the mouth. 
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terous lips before eating it, and during 
the process she would apply the date 
to her nose every second to test its 
quality or enjoy its aroma. The action 
was imdescribably comical, but what 
would it have been if her nostrils had 
been situated among her ribs? Imagine 
a mantis, for example, as he chews up a 
fly, lifting one of his wings and applying 
it to his flanks to see if it smells gamey. 
That is where some naturalists believe 
that the sense of smell is situated in 
insects. Others, however, think, with 
reason, that it is in the antenne or 
mouth. Nobody knows; the senses 
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“* A shrew oan do it, but not a man.” 


For the sense of taste is necessarily 
situated in the mouth, and the sense of 


smell is in close alliance with it. The 
mouth tastes food dissolved in the 
saliva during the process of masti- 
cation, and the primary use of the sense 
of smell is to detect and analyse before- 
hand the small particles given off by 
food and floating in the atmosphere. 
A good many years ago, when the late 
Sally chimpanzee was the darling of 
the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s 
Park, I watched her eating dates. 
She was an epicure, and always peeled 
each date delicately with her prepos- 


of the lower animals seem to be stuck 
about all parts of the body. But, even 
if the sense of smell is at the mouth, 
how limited must its usefulness be 
when it can only deal with substances 
that are held to it. A new era dawned 
when the passages by which the breath 
of life unceasingly comes and goes 
were transferred to the region of the 
mouth also. The nerves of smell 
quickly spread themselves over the 
lining membrane of those passages and 
became warders of the gate, challenging 
every waft of air that entered the body 
and examining what it carried. Thence- 
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forth this region comprising the mouth, 
nostrils and surrounding parts holds a 
new and high place in the economy of 
the body, for the headquarters of the 
intelligence department are located 
there, and all the faculties of the brain 
converge on that point. Of course, 
the eyes and ears claim a share, but 
they are not far off. 

Now it is being recognised more and 
more clearly by medical and physio- 
logical science that when the mind is 
much directed to any part of the body 
it exercises an influence in some way 
not understood on the flow of blood 
to that part to a degree which may 
seriously affect its functions and even 
its growth. When a person is suffering 
from any nervous affection, from heart 
disease, or even from weakness of the 
eyes, it is of the utmost importance to 
keep him from knowing it if possible, 
for if he knows it he will think about it, 
and that will inevitably aggravate it. 
This principle is well recognised in 
systems of physical culture. And 
surely it is impossible that so much 
intelligence should pass through that 
one sensitive region of the body which 
we are considering without affecting 
its growth and structure. Every mus- 
cle in it becomes quick to respond to 
various sensations in different ways, 
till the very recollection of those sen- 
sations will excite the same response. 
Nay, we may go further. The mental 
emotions excited by those sensations 
will be expressed in the same way. For 
example, the sense of smell is peculiarly 
effective in exciting disgust. Anything 
which does violence to the sense of 
hearing exasperates, but does not dis- 
gust. If aman practises the accordion 
all day in the next room you do not 
loathe him, you only want to kill him. 
But anything that stinks excites pure 
disgust. Here you have the key to 
the fact that disgust and all feelings 


akin to it, disdain, contempt and. 


scorn, express themselves through the 
nose. Darwin says that when we 
think of anything base or vile in a 
man’s character the expression of the 
‘face is the same “as if we smelled a 
bad smell.”” This is an example of the 
temporary expression of a_ passing 
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emotion, and there are many others 
like it. But each of us has his pre- 
vailing and dominant emotions which 
constitute the habitual attitude of his 
mind. And by the habitual indulgence 
of any emotion the features will be- 
come habituated to the expression of it, 
and so the set of our features comes at 
last to express our prevailing and 
dominant emotions; in other words, 
our character. But let us return to 
the evolution of the nose. In these 
days of universal “‘ Nature study” 
nobody need be told that the practice 
of breathing through the nostrils was 
introduced by the amphibians and 
reptiles. The former (frogs and toads) 
take to it only when they come of age, 
but lizards, snakes and all other rep- 
tiles do it from infancy. But the nose 
is not yet. That is something too 
delicate to come out of a cold-blooded 
snout covered with hard scales. Birds, 
too, by having their mouth parts encased 
in a horny bill seem to be debarred 
from wearing noses. And yet there is 
one primeval fowl, most ancient of all 
the feathered families, which has come 
near it. I mean the apteryx, that 
eccentric, wingless recluse which hides 
itself in the scrub jungles of New 
Zealand. Its nostrils, unlike those of 
every other bird, are at the tip of its 
beak, which is swollen and sensitive ; 
and Dr. Buller says that as it wanders 
about in the night it makes a continual 
sniffing and softly taps the walls of 
its cage with the point of its bill. But 
the apteryx is one of those odd geniuses 
which come into the world too soon, 
and perish ineffectual. Its kindred are 
all extinct, and so will it be ere long. 
When we come to the beasts we find 
the right conditions at last for the 
growth of the nose. Take the horse 
for an example of the average beast 
without idiosyncrasy. Its profile is 
nearly a straight line from the crown 
to the nostrils, beyond which it slopes 
downwards to the lips. The skin of 
this part is soft and smooth, without 
hair, and the horse dearly loves to have 
it fondled. The sense of touch is 
evidently uppermost. At this stage 
there was what to the eye of fancy 
looks like a bold attempt to grow a 
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nose in the case of a tapir, but it mis- 
carried. These hoofed beasts ‘are all 
very hard up for something in the way 
of a hand to bring their food to their 
mouths. The camel employs its lips 
and the cow its tongue ; the muntjae 
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nose is a wonderful hand and a bucket 
and other things. The pig, being a 
swine, debased its nose in a worse way, 
making a grubbing tool of it. 

There has been another attempt to 
misuse and pervert this part of the face 









































“She would apply the date to her nose every second to test its quality or enjoy its aroma.” 


or barking deer of India has attained 
a tongue of such length that it uses it 
for a handkerchief to wipe its eyes. 
So the tapir could not resist the 
temptation to misapply its nose to the 
purpose of gathering fodder, and the 
ultimate result was the elephant, whose 


which I scarcely dare to touch upon, 
for it is so utterly fantastic and mystical 
that I fear the charge of heresy if I give 
words to my thoughts. It occurs among 
bats, a tribe of obscure creatures about 
which common knowledge amounts to 
this, that they fly about after sunset, 
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are uncanny, and fond of getting en- 
tangled in the hair of ladies, and should 
be killed. But there are certain fami- 
lies of bats, named horseshoe bats, leaf- 
nosed bats and vampires about which 
common knowledge is mil, and the 
knowledge possessed by naturalists 
very little, so I will tell what I know of 
them. They are larger than common 
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human blood. The books will tell you 
that these bats are distinguished by 
“complicated nasal appendages con- 
sisting of foliaceous skin processes 
around the nostrils,” which is quite 
true and utterly futile. It may do for 
a dried skin or a specimen in spirits of 
wine. I have had the foul fiend in a 
cage and looked him in the face. His 
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“The nostrils of the apteryx are at the top of its beak.” 


bats, their wings are broad, soft and 
silent, like those of the owl, they sleep 
in caves, tombs and ruins, they do not 
flutter in the open air, but swiftly 
traverse gloomy avenues and shady 
glades, their prey is not gnats and 
midges, but the “ droning beetle,” the 
death’s head moth, the cockchafer, 
croaking frogs, sleeping birds and 








whole countenance, from lips to brow 
and from cheek to cheek, is covered 
and hidden by a hideous design of 


Spells and signs, 
Symbolic letters, circles, lines, 


sculptured in living, quivering skin. 
It is a sight to make the flesh creep. 
The books suggest that these foliaceous 
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appendages are the organs of some 
special sense akin to touch. . Futile 
again! There are things in Nature 
still which prompt the naturalist who 
has not atrophied his inner eye and 
starved his imagination to cry out: 


Science .... 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s 
heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities ? 
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into touch with this material world 
and express himself in outward forms 
and motions ; then oh! how fitly were 
this bat explained. 

But let us go back to firm ground. 
If you compare a dog’s profile with 
that of a horse you will note at once 
that the nostrils are in advance of the 
lips, and have a kind of portal to them- 
selves. This is a distinct advance. 
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“ A bold attempt to grow in the case of a tapir.” 


Supposing there should be in the 
unseen universe an evil spirit, an imp 
of malice and mischief, not Milton’s 
Satan, but the Deil of Burns: 

Whyles ranging, like a roaring lion, 

For prey, a’ holes an’ corners tryin ; 
Whyles on the strong-winged tempest flyin, 
Tirlin the kirks ; 

Whyles in the human bosom pryin, 


and supposing him to crave possession 
of a body through which he might get 





The sense of smell has come to the 
front and pushed aside the lower sense 
of touch. You will observe, too, that 
with the growth of the brain the brain- 
pan has elevated itself above the level 
of the nose. Through the cat to the 
monkeys the process proceeds, the 
forehead advancing, the jaws retreating, 
and the nostrils leaving the lips, until 
they finally settle in a detached villa 
midway between the eyes and the 
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mouth. This is the nose. I do not 
know the use of it. I cannot fathom 
the meaning of it. It is a solemn 
mystery. See the face of an orang-o- 
tang. It is a countenance, a signboard 
with three distinct lines of writing on 
it, the eyes, the nose and the mouth. 
You may not think much of this 
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the ancestral type. But the noses even 
of monkeys are not all like this. In 
fact, there is a good deal of variety, 
and two in particular have struck me 
as quite remarkable. One is that of 
the long-nosed monkey  (Semno- 
pithecus nasalis). I think it must have 
suggested Sterne’s stranger on a mule, 
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“1 have seen human noses of a pattern not unlike this, but they are not 
considered aristocratic." 


particular nose. Neither do I. I 
think it is situated rather too near the 
eyes and too far from the mouth. It 
is a little too small also, and wants 
style. But you must not judge a first 
attempt too critically. I have seen 


human noses of a pattern not unlike this, 


but they are not considered aristocratic : 
perhaps they indicate a reversion to 


who had travelled to the promontory 
of noses and threw all Strassburg into 
a ferment. I have often contemplated 
this nose in mute wonderment, and 
longed to see that monkey in life, if so 
be I might arrive at some under- 
standing of it; for the taxidermist 
cannot rise above his own level, and 
the man who would mount S. nasalis 




















would need to be a Henry Irving. 
Then there is the snub-nosed monkey, 
labelled rhinopithecus, of which there 
is an expressive specimen at the South 
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environment, and natural selection 
quantum suf.? If1 could dine with that 
monkey, ask it to drink a glass of wine 
with me, offer it a pinch of snuff and 
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“The long-nosed monkey.” 


Kensington Museum. Who can con- 
sider that nose seriously and continue 
to believe in a recipe made up of 
Struggle for existence, adaptation to 








so on, I might come in time to feel, if 
not to comprehend, the import of its 
nose. 

But one step further is required for 
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the evolution of what we may call the 
human nose, and that is a solid foun- 
dation, a ridge of bone connecting it 
with the brow and separating the eyes 
from each other. I believe that the 
completeness of this is a fair index of 
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and, when looking at their Madonnas, 
one cannot help wondering whether 
they forgot that Mary was a Jewess, 
According to the Hebrew ideal, a 
perfect nose was like “the tower of 
Lebanon which looketh toward Damas- 
























































** Who can consider that nose seriously ?” 


the comparative advancement of dif- 
ferent races of men. In the Greek 
ideal of a perfect face the profile forms 
a straight line from the top of the fore- 
head to the tip of the nose. This is the 
type of face which painters have de- 
lighted to give to the Virgin Mary ; 


cus’ (Song of Solomon, vii. 4); 
but not even the ruins of that tower 
remain to help us to-day. The Romans 
no doubt accepted the ideal of the 
Greeks esthetically, but their destiny 
had given them a very different nose, 
and they ruled the world. Here is the 




















nose of Julius Cesar as a coin has pre- 
served it for us. I think that the 
outline is too straight for a typical 
Roman, but the deep dip under the 
brow and the downward point are 
characteristic. Now compare the nose 
of another race which rules an empire 
greater than that of the Cesars. Here 
is John Bull as Punch usually repre- 
sents him. It belongs to the same 
genus as that of the Roman. The 
reason why this should be the nose of 
command is not easy to give with 
scientific precision, for we are dealing 
with the play of very subtle influences, 
so the man without imagination will 
no doubt scoff. But I will take 
shelter under Darwin. Dealing with 
the expression of pride he says, “A 
proud man exhibits his sense of 
superiority by holding his head and 
body erect. He is haughty (haut), or 
high, and makes himself appear as 
large as possible.” Again, “‘ The arro- 
gant man looks down on others” ; 
and yet again, “‘ In some photographs 
of patients affected by a monomania 
of pride, sent me by Dr. Crichton- 
Browne, the head and body were held 
erect and the mouth firmly closed. 
This latter action, expressive of de- 
cision, follows, I presume, from the 
proud man feeling perfect self-con- 
fidence in himself.’’ Darwin says 


nothing about the nose, but I believe 
that, by physiological sympathy, it 
cannot but take part in the habitual 
downward look upon inferior beings. 
goes on to 


Darwin say that “ The 
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whole expression of pride stands in 
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direct antithesis to that of humility ” ; 
from which it follows, if my philosophy 
is sound, that the nose of Uriah Heep 
was turned upwards. 

Of course, many emotions may share 
in the moulding of a nose, and the 
whole subject is too intricate and vast 
to be treated briefly. I have only 
given a few examples to illustrate my 
argument, and my conclusion is that 
the key to the peculiar significance 
and personal quality of the nose is to 
be found in its immobility. The eyes 
and lips are incessantly in motion, we 
can twitch and wrinkle the cheeks 
and forehead, and muscles to move the 
ears are there, though most men have 
lost control of them. But the nose 
stands out like some bold promontory 
on a level coast, or like the Sphinx in 
the Egyptian desert, with an ancient 
history, no doubt, and a mystery 
perhaps, but without response to any 
appeal. And for this very reason it is 
an index, not to that which is transient 
in the man, but to that which is per- 
manent. He may knit his brows to 
seem thoughtful and profound, or com- 
press his lips to persuade his friends 
and himself that he has a strong will, 
but he can play no trick with his nose. 
There it stands, an incorruptible wit- 
ness, testifying to what he is, and not 
only to what he is, but to the rock 
whence he was hewn and to the pit 
whence he was digged. For his nose is 
a bequest from his ancestors, an entailed 
estate which he cannot alienate. 
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to the mark. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW. 


: oe morning so far had been 
untoward. To begin’ with, 
Read II., my study-companion, 

had spilt some ink all over a 200 lines, 

which I had, under the direst penalties, 
to deliver up that morning. Where- 
fore I was not unnaturally incensed 
against Read II., the more so because, 
in order to finish that 200 lines in time, 

I had neglected my rightful tasks at 

Preparation the night before, assuring 

myself that I should have ample time 

to glance at those in the half hour after 
breakfast the next day. And now that 
half hour had arrived, and lo! at the 

very beginning of it, one Butler, a 

prefect, had fagged me to clean his 

football boots. He was particular 
about his football boots, as became 
one whose cap, half chocolate—half 
light blue, denoted him a member of 
the team, and I knew from experience 
that the task of cleaning them to his 
satisfaction would occupy all that 
remained of the time that was to have 
gone to Cornelius Nepos. In conse- 
quence, my ruminations, as I sulkily 
scraped off caked mud with a broken 
clasp knife, were not of the most 
cheerful, nor were they materially 
enlivened by the presence beside me 
of the great Butler himself, who, 
recumbent on his Baker, or study sofa, 
sucking acid drops and reading “ Haw- 
ley Smart,” prodded me occasionally 
with a cricket stump to keep me up 

Suddenly, breaking in 

upon my forebodings as to my form- 

master’s just ire, came a shout in the 
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passage, announcing a parcel in the 
matron’s room for Foss ! 

If only by contrast with the depth 
of my former gloom I was elated. At 
fourteen one was sanguine, and parcels 
were rare. Visions of bloater-paste, 
blackberry jam, and one of the cook- 
at-home’s extra special cakes, with 
marzipan and icing, flew instantly to 
my mind. In the anticipation my 
present worries were forgotten. I 
erred, however, in allowing my jubila- 
tion to be visible, for it drew from my 
amiable task-master the comment that 
I seemed more anxious for my precious 
parcel than could possibly be good for 
me, followed by instructions that 
whether his boots were clean or not I 
was to go on cleaning them until the 
bell rang; which meant that, since 
that only just left me time to collect 
my books before chapel, which imme- 
diately preceded class, I should be 
prevented from claiming my property 
in the matron’s room till dinner-time. 

Only the stimulus of anticipation 
enabled me to bear with fortitude the 
heaped-up mortifications of that inter- 
minable morning. Hardly did I reach 
my class-room before I was selected 
to construe, and for an hour after- 
wards had to stand, spluttering, with 
the unprepared passage before me, of 
which no word, save an_ occasional 
atque, and an et here and there, con- 
veyed the slightest meaning to me. 
As, blundering egregiously, I slowly 
descended to the bottom of the form, 
my pitiful attempts at guesswork grew 
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wilder and wilder in the face of, first, the 
sarcasm, afterwards the unsparing in- 
vective, of my form-master, who was, 
I was acutely aware, being put into no 
sort of mood for the acceptance of my 
blotted 200 lines, which, on _ the 
contrary, were returned to me un- 
hesitatingly, further adorned by scrib- 
blings all over them in indelible blue 
pencil. In the French class I was no 
more fortunate. Any yarn, it was 
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therefore, with a substantial addition 
to the already not inconsiderable tale 
of my punishments that, when morning 
school was over, I ran back to the 
house for the consolations of my 
parcel. So eager was I by this time to 
be in possession of its contents, that I 
could not even wait to get back to my 
study before opening it, but borrowed 
the matron’s scissors to cut the string. 

It was shirts! No jam, no cake, 






































“** 1 say,’ said he, ‘what's up with your shirt ? Looks as if you'd spilt ink over it.’’ 


well known, would stuff up “ Frogs,” 
the French master, and I had decided 
to swear that a composition, omitted 
with my other labours of the night 
before, had been performed punctili- 
ously, but that I couldn’t find the 
paper anywhere. Unfortunately, 
“Frogs” was away that day with 


acute neuralgia, to attacks of which 
he was subject, and in his place who 
should appear but that least credulous 
It was, 


of men, the Head himself ! 





not even biscuits—just shirts! Six 
winter shirts with a note from my 
mother. And not even nice shirts— 
dark grey flannel ones, so dark a grey 
that they were almost black—funny- 
looking things. The letter told me 
that they had been made for me, 
because I had so few really thick ones, 
by Harvey, our old nurse ; and asked 
me to be sure and write and thank 
her for them. It was good of old 
Harvey, and I was ashamed of not 
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feeling more grateful, but all the same 
I did not like those shirts. Apart from 
my disappointment, I had known 
instantly that I did not like those 
shirts at all. 

The matron held a different view. 
She went into ecstasies over them. 
Such sensible shirts! and What a lucky 
boy I was, and Wasn’t I grateful? and 
Just the very things I was short in! 
I tried to pretend that her vehemence 
convinced me, but as I tramped 
downstairs to boiled beef and dumpling 
and baked apple to follow, I had a 
strong feeling that, apart from my not 
liking those shirts, the fellows wouldn’t 
like them either. Their colour was too 
unusual; they were altogether too 
conspicuous. I felt quite confident the 
fellows would not like them. 

The fellows did not like them. Any 
lurking doubts I may have had were 
disposed of by Read II., my study- 
companion, who was the first person 
to see them, or as much of one of them 
as showed above my waistcoat on either 
side of my tie the next clean shirt 
day. 

“T say,” said he, “ what’s up with 
your shirt? Looks as if you'd spilt 
ink over it.” 

‘“What’s up with it?” repeated I, 
a trifle testily. ‘‘ Nothing. It’s new. 
I’ve just got them from home.” 

“ Keep your hair on ! ”’ recommended 
my study-companion; “nothing to 
do with me, of course. But if I were 
you I should wear a dickey.” And, 
whistling, with a great show of non- 
chalance, which, nevertheless, im- 
pressed me forcibly as foreboding ill 
for the reception of my garments in less 
friendly circles, he returned, elabo- 
rately to his studies. 

I leapt at the dickey suggestion. I 
did not possess any of these ingenious 
economisers of one’s laundry bill, but 
I did not foresee any difficulty, could 
I once make the matron appreciate 
my point of view, in inducing her to 
lend me one of somebody else’s, the 
while she purchased some on my 
behalf. Unfortunately I did not catch 
her at a happy moment. A bustle, the 
banging of doors, and an unceasing flow 
of words were audible in ber apartment 
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as I approached, and since these mani- 
festations of vivacity had long been 
known to us juniors as_ infallibly 
symptomatic of her _ inauspicious 
hours, I should at any other time have 
turned me back with my petition 
unmade. To-day my anxiety to avoid 
any hostile scrutiny of my unfortunate 
clothing over-rode my prudence. I 
entered, but almost immediately was 
ejected in a whirl, my tale half-told, 
with epithets flying about my bewil- 
dered head. . . . “Ungrateful!” and 
“Don’t know when they’re well off, 
some o’ them ; and parents writing and 
complaining of additional expense, and 
then your Fosses come, if you please” 
. and so on, and so on, culminating 
in the slam of her door, leaving me on 
the mat to realise, with a sinking heart, 
that the bell was ringing for chapel. 
My reception there prepared me for 
the worst. The seating was so arranged 
that one half of the school sat facing 
the other half, and no sooner had I 
taken my seat than I was aware of a 
fellow opposite nudging his neighbour 
in indication of what a sinking feeling 
told me was my objectionable garment. 
I could even hear their indifferently 
suppressed merriment thereat. And 
right through the service, during the 
singing of the hymns, the reading of 
the lesson, and as we kneeled, others 
attracted my attention, and, first 
touching their own shirts, then pointing 
vehemently at mine, endeavoured to 
convey to me by every gesture that 
occurred to them their extreme dis- 
taste. One humorist went through 
all the motions of being violently sick. 
Another, despairing of otherwise por- 
traying adequately the extent of his 
aversion, held his nose. That being 
my reception in chapel, it may be 
judged how I fared in the passages and 
in my class-room. No one ever passed 
me without commenting upon that 
wretched article of clothing. I might 
have been dressed in nothing else. 
Even the kindly and _ well-disposed 
would ask me plaintively Why I wore 
that thing ?>—and beg me to take it from 
them that it didn’t suit me, really! 
The rougher fellows, on the other hand, 
would rush up to me and tug at the 
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bottom of my waistcoat, thus undoing 
all the buttons and leaving, to their 
delight, a plain of grey disclosed. 
Others concentrated their powers upon 
the invention of appropriate descriptive 
epithets. ‘“‘Coalman”’ was the first 
to catch on, but “‘ Old Convict-shirt,” 
afterwards abbreviated to just ‘‘ Con- 
vict,’ soon outbid it in popularity. 
“ Hullo, Convict!” as a form of 
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could put an end to the persecution 
was by ceasing to wear the offending 
garment, which the house-matron, who 
ordered these things, would not permit. 
I could not avenge myself on my per- 
secutors by blows, for I was a not very 
strong small boy in his first term at 
a public school. Besides, my moles- 
tation was not solely at the hands of 
boys of my own size, but big boys, 












































“1 entered, but almost immediately was ejected in a whirl, my tale half told, 
with epithets flying about my bewildered head.” 


greeting from a passer-by became the 
mildest of my humiliations. Another 
catch-phrase which was successful in 
making me flush at each repetition was 
“ Have you seen it?” The first time 
this question was put to me I answered 
unwarily ‘‘ What?” to which the 
retort came glibly, “‘ Your shirt, of 
course!” No jest was beneath them, 
and none was so stupid that it did not 
cause me pain. And the only way I 


jeers. 





prefects, even masters joined in—any- 
one who was thoughtless enough not 
to appreciate how sensitive I could 
not fail to be in the face of their united 
Only “Frogs,” the much- 
despised French master, though assured 
by those miserable little sycophants, my 
class-mates, that our form-master had 
considered my shirt very funny, refused 
positively to see any joke in it, thereby 
earning my undying regard. 
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In the three days that elapsed before 
that shirt was technically dirty I came 
to hate it and its five fellows as I had 
never previously hated anything—even 
castor-oil and early school in winter. 
Never shall I forget with what gratitude 
I found, upon reaching my cubicle one 
night, that, the next day being clean- 
shirt day, one of my much bedarned 
old ones lay folded neatly on my chair ! 

I realised, of course, that it brought 
about a merely temporary lull. Next 
time a grey one would infallibly 
appear again. Until the old ones were 
completely worn out the two species 
would probably alternate. After that— 
unmitigated ‘ convicts.” The prospect 
was insupportable. A plan of sal- 
vation, hitherto a mere passing thought 
when taunted to, distraction, began, 
with the prospect $f ridicule unending, 
to take shape in my mind. Between 
now and the next clean linen day I 
would get rid of those thrice-accursed 
shirts! ... hide them, if that was 
sufficient ; if not, burn them or bury 
them, but be rid of them I would ! 

I began to haunt the neighbourhood 
of the matron’s room, where the linen 
was kept ; and many a fagging that I 
might have escaped did I let myself in 
for by happening to be hanging about 
when some prefect wanted something 
done. But these were minor incidents 
in the path which led, eventually, to 
victory. Once I thought the room 
was empty when actually there was an 
old seamstress at work in a corner 
invisible from the passage; another 
time I got as far as the actual cup- 
board, and was discovered in the 
highly equivocal act of rummaging in 
it by the matron, whose suspicions 
were only partially allayed by my lie 
that my nose had been bleeding, and 
that in her absence I was looking for 
another pocket-handkerchief. The 
third time I was left alone for five 
minutes, and, after searching feverishly 
in four different cupboards, found my 
detested property under a pile of other 
things, which I somewhat disturbed in 
my hasty removal. I actually had the 
. whole vile set in my arms when I heard 
a step in the passage, and was com- 
pelled, in order to avoid detection, to 
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stuff them, as far back as my arm 
would send them, into a lower cup- 
board, which, I had previously ob- 
served, contained only extra blankets 
and sheeting. 

Thus was I immune for a further 
breathing space. All too short a one! 
I found no opportunity to remove my 
plunder. I hung about as much as 
before, but never again, it seemed, was 
that room empty. The shirts were 
missed at the very first clean-linen day ; 
partly, I suppose, on account of their 
distinctive appearance, partly because 
they had so recently been sent me. 
The disorder of the cupboard in which 
they had lain pointed to violence, and 
since the matron was, as I have 
suggested, so lacking in  discrimi- 
nation as positively to admire the 
wretched things, nothing could explain 


-their disappearance to her save that 


their exceptional desirability had 
prompted somebody to steal them. 
Suspicion fell, for some reason, on an 
apple-cheeked kitchen wench, whom I 
had sometimes spoken to because she 
reminded me of home. She, of course, 
vehemently protested her innocence, 
but nevertheless walked for a time, 
red-eyed, under a sort of cloud. I was 
extremely sensible of the injustice of 
this, but could see my way to do 
nothing, save attempt to comfort her, 
and salve my conscience at the same 
time, with frequent oblations of a 
sweetmeat known as Worcester Marvel. 
Soon, however, extra blanketing was 
required, and my bugbears discovered, 
and the apple-cheeked one restored to 
favour. But it was regarded as a most 
mysterious affair. 

Mathematically, with the finding of 
them, my second period of misery com- 
menced. I had hoped against hope 
that the non-appearance of the grey 
shirt for a fortnight might have induced 
my schoolfellows to forget its exist- 
ence ; or that, at any rate, after that 
lapse of time its re-appearance would 
not excite comment. Vain delusion ! 
Before the first day was out I was once 
more slinking along walls to escape 
observation ; looking forward hope- 
fully to bed, because my night shirt was 
not grey ! 
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On the second day occurred the 
incident at Preparation which’ finally 
sealed my resolve. Directly I remem- 
bered that Butler would be on duty I 
felt more than a little misgiving, for it 
meant that my offending garment must 
now inevitably be brought to his 
notice, a dreadful moment which I had 
so far, by discreetly dodging him, 
avoided. I was by way of being a 
favourite butt of his, and his previous 
treatment of me did not suggest that 
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his peregrination, espied the shrinking 
me. 

‘“Hello!’’ exclaimed he, with per- 
ceptible heightening of _ spirits, 
‘“‘what’s young Foss keeping so mum 
about over in that corner? Doesn’t 
he associate with the rest of us any 
longer ?”’ 

“T expect it’s his black 
Butler,”’ squeaked a satellite. 

“Black shirt? I’ve not heard about 
this,” said Butler. ‘‘ Come out here, 


shirt, 









































“For the rest of the evening, divested of coat, waistcoat, and collar, / knelt 
on the extreme edge ef the table.” 


he would let slip so favourable an 
opportunity of making me feel uncom- 
fortable. Accordingly, in hall that 
evening I selected a position as remote 
as possible from the table of the 
presiding prefect. For a time all was 
well. Soon, however, Butler, being a 
sports, as differentiated from a ‘‘ swot ” 
prefect, and having in consequence 
very little to occupy his mind, 
took to strolling about the room ; then 
yawned, looked out of the window, 
picked his teeth, and finally, continuing 


you!”’ Then, as I nervously ap- 
proached, ‘“‘ Undo your waistcoat and 
let’s see it properly.” 

“Please, Butler,’ I faltered, ‘ I’d 
m-m-much rather not——’” 

‘“ Rather not ? What d’you mean ? 
Rot ! Open it, and buck up about it!” 

On every side of me were smirking 
toadies, all playing up to the great 
Butler, whom, in private, every jack 
one of them detested just as much as I. 
As I saw them preparing their volley 
of hoots and jeers to hurl at me as 
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soon as their leader should declare the 
time had come, an instinct of revolt 
sprang up in me, and I felt that for 
one day I had suffered persecution 
enough. So... “I don’t see why I 
should,” I demurred, with some show 
of spirit; “I’ve done nothing to be 
punished for. . . .” 

“Don’t see why you should ?”’ re- 
peated Butler, in a rising crescendo; 
“TI tell him to do something, and he 
doesn’t see why he should! Has he 
gone mad?” 

For a space sheer amazement held 
him inanimate. Then with an oath 
he flung himself at me, his very first 
blow sending me staggering against a 
trestle table with such violence as to 
bring it to the ground, inkpots, books, 
and all, with me on top of them. For 
the rest of the evening, divested of 
coat, waistcoat, and collar, I knelt on 
the extreme edge: of the table I had 
overthrown ; knocked about, if it was 
observed by my comrades, who had 
orders to report, that more than half of 
each knee rested on the table ; knocked 
about if, through extremity of weari- 
ness or mere inability to endure any 
more of that particular variety of pain, 
I shifted my position. Yet, weakly 
creature though I was,, it was not the 
knocking about I minded—a few weeks 
at an English public school had inured 
me to that. It was not even the 
agonies of the ingenious form of 
torture I have described, though, as 
Butler knew, the hardy found it 
difficult to bear for long. It was being 
raised on high with that miserable 
piece of clothing exposed to the 
derision of the world at large. 

When the ordeal was over I shrank 
from the room with certain moisture 
in my eyes, that I would not for any- 
thing have had Butler see. It seemed 
to me that I had been publicly shamed. 
The impression did not disappear with 
supper or house prayers. I crept into 


bed feeling that henceforward I was 
branded, an outcast, a leper, an unclean 
thing. 

I slept only fitfully, and woke at 
about three from a nightmare in which 
' Thad, by Butler’s order, attended roll 
call before the whole five hundred of 
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my contemporaries, clad only in one 
of my grey shirts. It may seem 
strange, but, even after I was thoroughly 
awake, I lay and sweated with the 
fear that to-morrow or the next day— 
any day—TI might be forced to figure 
in the incident of my dream. In my 
over-strained state, and obsessed, as I 
well might be after the incident of the 
preceding evening, by a strong sense 
of my own utter impotence when face 
to face with the despotism of that 
arbitrary animal, a_ prefect, there 
seemed, as long as those shirts of mine 
remained above ground, no form of 
ignominy from which I was immune. 

And then abruptly, as I lay quaking 
in that wooden cabin, the thought 
came to me that if I wished to get 
possession of those dreadful vest- 
ments in order to make away with 
them, I should never find a moment 
more favourable than that one, while 
the rest of the world was asleep. The 
next minute, having opened my door 
with precaution, I was creeping, bare- 
footed, my heart beating fiercely, 
down the long corridor, past the doors 
of twenty or thirty cubicles similar to 
mine. At the top of the great stair- 
case, just outside the under house- 
master’s room, a board creaked loudly. 
To obviate further contingencies of the 
sort I reached the lower floor by means 
of the banister rail, as I had done fifty 
times before in daylight. 

It was not until, having achieved 
my quarry without mishap, I was 
concealing it in my study-Baker, which 
was, fortunately, of the box-ottoman 
order, that it occurred to me how 
extremely suspicious my conduct of that 
night would appear if I were dis- 
covered. They might think I had come 
down to steal! I sped back to bed at 
the thought, feeling positively guilty. 

Once there, I completed my plans. 
The next day would be Saturday, and, 
as it chanced, my weekly bath night. 
I could skip that—the apple-cheeked 
wench was in charge. Everyone would 
be at Prep., either in hall or their 
studies, and the three-quarters of an 
hour allowed me would give me ample 
time to bury the things in the house- 
master’s garden. It would be dark; 




















one of the passage windows gave on to 
an outhouse ; I would fling the parcel 
down first, and let myself down after- 
wards. With any luck there should 
be a spade in the outhouse, and if it 
were locked I must just dig with my 
hands. The only difficulty I foresaw 
was that of including in the package 
to be buried the grey shirt I should 
at that time have on. That puzzled 
me a good deal. When, however, I 
reached my cubicle the next evening, 
ostensibly to 
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in a moment, out of the stillness came 
a melancholy, reedy voice which I 
recognised as that of Mr. Woolmer, 
our under house-master. To fly was 
to court detection, for my only way of 
escape was the way I had come, over 
the potting-shed, and it was hardly 
likely two such disturbances within 
five minutes would pass unnoticed, so 
I had perforce to stay where I was. 
At first I thought he was talking to 
someone as the pair of them walked 
to and fro, 
for his voice 








prepare for 


dwindled 





my bath, I 
found await- 
ing me a 
clean white 
shirt for 
Sunday, and 
thus, since I 
resolved to 
risk the grey 
one being 
missed when 
they col- 
lected the 
dirty linen 
from our 
cubicles, was 
my final dif- 
ficulty _re- 
moved. Also, 








and rose. 
But by peer- 
ing through 
the leaves I 
could see him 
pacing up 
and down 
alone, the 
moon __ shin- 
ing on his 
long, lemon- 
coloured 
hair, and 
showing up 
his thin 
white hands, 
as, from time 
to time, he 


























additional made an 
cause for joy, awkward, in- 
I had found expressive 
during the gesture. 
day an op- While morti- 
portunity to fied beyond 
explore the 3 measure by 
— se, his presence 
fame oe Rs “*By peering a wg — see him pacing ae -y = 


a  potting- 

shed, and had managed to annex a small 
spud to assist me with my digging. I 
would rather have had a spade, but, 
unfortunately, spades will not go into 
one’s pocket. 

Ten minutes later found me, some- 
What hot, and with my _ knuckles 
grazed, standing, brown paper parcel in 
one hand, spud in the other, in the house- 
master’s shrubbery, looking about in 
the darkness for a convenient site for 
the grave. Then, shattering my plans 


concern as 
to how I was to get away before my 
absence should be commented upon, I 
had time to find his occupation not a 
little puzzling. From where I stood I 
could only hear a word here and there 
of what he said, and those, to me, 
conveyed little enough. As far as I 
could make out he kept on calling his 
sister a swallow, and asking her if she 
would remember if he f-rgot. But 
what it meant was beyond me. Then 
he stopped, and while I continued to 
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fidget in the bushes, denouncing my ill- 
luck, and wondering what on earth to 
do with the vile parcel now, he turned 
with maddening placidity the leaves of 
a slim book, and began again, this time 
about another of his relations... . 
Vincent, his sad, glad, bad, mad 
brother . . . or something like that. 
By this time I had begun to think that 
he himself had gone mad, apart alto- 
gether from what his brother Vincent 
had done, and had just made up my 
mind to bolt, and risk his seeing me, 
when he took that responsibility out 
of my hands by stopping abruptly in 
the middle of a gesture, and showing 
clearly by his extreme self-conscious- 
ness that he no longer thought himself 
alone. 

He was ratty about something, and I 
got a Georgic for skipping bath and 
being out of bounds, but what were 
500 lines compared with the fact that, 
when called out of the bushes, I had 
been compelled to drop the parcel and 
leave it there, liable to be discovered 
and returned to the matron at any 
moment? If it were, the dirty shirt 
would point to my agency in the 
matter, even without Mr. Woolmer’s 
evidence to substantiate the charge. 
Particular care would be taken that I 
never got hold of them again, and so 
once more an endless vista of grey 
shirts stretched out before me. 

The future continued to exhibit no 
speck of hope till next day, when, to 
my extreme relief, the parcel was 
returned to me by the boot-boy, who 
had discovered my mother’s address 
on the brown paper, and had been 
sufficiently astute to deduce that there- 
fore the package might possibly be 
mine. 

Even now, the fact that the shirts 
had a second time disappeared might 
be discovered at any moment. I should 
certainly be questioned. I could lie, 
of course, but my perjuries would gain 
ineffably in fluency by the knowledge 
that their subject could not be produced 
in evidence against me. At present the 


lid of the desk which contained them 
would not shut down properly for their 
uncomfortable bulk, and I stood in 
incessant dread of some comment from 
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class-mate, prefect, or form-master. | 
had been compelled to give up secreting 
them in the Baker owing to the in- 
quisitiveness of my study-companion. 
For a space I purposed confiding in him, 
but, although still friends, a slight 
coolness had sprung up between us, 
owing to his having ceased to walk up 
to the college buildings with me of a 
morning lest he should be associated 
in the vulgar mind with the stigma 
of my unconventional attire. 

All through that rainy Sunday after- 
noon my brain was racked for a solu- 
tion of the problem as it had never been 
for anything in mathematics. I had 
given up the idea of burying the things ; 
the sight that morning of the Head’s 
collie scratching at the earth had 
suggested disadvantages to the scheme ; 
—TI now thought of burning them. But 
where? And how? No inspiration 
came to me, and I returned, with a 
sigh, to Stevenson’s ‘‘ Wrecker,” which 
had lain unheeded before me for an 
hour. Almost the first words my eyes 
rested on gave the required stimulant 
to my imagination. “. .. good clean 
drowning is good enough for me,” I 
read, and leapt up with a shout that 
startled Read II., who was deep in a 
ghost story, nearly out of his wits. 
Drowning! Why had I not thought 
of it before? Unlike fire, it was not 
dangerous ; was final, unlike burying ; 
was soon done, and, if one chose one’s 
time, attracted no attention, unlike 
both. Also, there was a desolate sheet 
of water, just the place, not more than 
a mile away. My brain began to work 
quickly, as if to atone for its former 
sluggishness. To-day being Sunday, 
there might be people about, in spite 
of the rain, for it was a favourite walk. 
No, to-morrow was best. I must 
skulk from the usual game of football 
in the afternoon. It was a licking if I 
were caught, but what was a licking 
in a matter of life or death, as this 
was to me? The next problem was 
how to convey them thither. After 
prolonged cogitation I could think of 
only one method which left any 
possibility of my not being noticed on 
the way. So the next afternoon, In- 
stead of changing for the game in the 























crowded common room as on other 
days, I surreptitiously carried my foot- 
ball clothes, wound about another 
package, to an apartment where I could 
rely on not being overlooked. Ten 
minutes later, clad int jersey, knickers, 
stockings, I mingled with the crowd 
again, and called, with a somewhat 
artificial heartiness, upon companion 
players of equal insignificance with 
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lamented—my extreme thinness, and 
that my jersey had been selected to 
allow for growing. 

Once on the field, and the game 
started, I found it an easy matter, after 
some show of animation to disarm 
criticism, to fall away from the others 
on the pretext of a broken bootlace. 
Soon a chance rush left three-quarters 
of the field between me and all the rest 
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“As | walked with the paekage to the water's edge / felt guilty.” 


myself to accompany me to our humble 
playing-field. Even as I shouted I 
trembled inwardly, lest, when they 
did join me, they should guess from 
a certain unusual rotundity in my 
person that I had all six shirts on 
beneath my jersey. However, to my 
surprise and relief, no comments were 
made. Thenceforward I congratu- 
lated myself on two facts I had hitherto 


of the players, save the boy in the 
goal nearest me. This was one Bel- 
stead, a wizened, insignificant, little 
wretch, whom I particularly disliked. 
Selecting a moment when my captain’s 
back was turned, I commenced to run 
in the direction of the lake, being held 
up, however, when I had hardly gone 
a dozen yards, by the voice of the youth 
in goal. 
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“Hi, Convict!’’ said he with a 
snigger, ‘“‘where are you off to? 
Going to bury those coalman’s shirts of 
yours ?”’ 

My heart stopped beating. The little 
reptile knew! Perhaps he had seen 
me get out of the window on Satur- 
day....tI had been so close to 
victory that I had it in me to burst into 
tears—might have done so, in fact, had 
I not seen clearly in the miserable little 
creature’s grinning face that his remark 
had been a mere jibe to irritate me ; 
that the notion that it might have any 
substance in fact had not entered his 
mind. Relieved beyond measure, I 
aimed a blow at him, and ran the 
faster, more determined than ever that 
that afternoon should see the conclusion 
of my misery. 

The mere was completely desolate. 
Silent, too, save for the rustling of the 
reeds as the wind swayed them, and 
the plaintive cry of a bird in the grey 
distance. Fearful lest the solitude 


might not continue I swiftly peeled 
the shirts off one by one, and, that done, 
wrapped them in the brown paper I 
had brought—the same brown paper 
as_ before, 


now with the address 
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erased. For the second time, as [ 
walked with the package to the water’s 
edge, I felt guilty; this time almost 
as if my burden were some murdered 
thing. . . . With my teeth chattering I 
flung it from me, only to see it rest, 
clearly visible to any passer-by, upon 
a clump of reeds. Trembling, I drew 
off my stockings, and, wading through 
the icy water, retrieved the incubus. 
Returning to the bank, I untied the 
string again, and adding to the con- 
tents of the package the largest stone 
I could find and lift, secured the whole 
once more. Then, staggering under the 
weight, I waded back to the same 
clump of rushes, and there, heaving 
the thing with all the strength at my 
command, watched with tense feelings 
the enormous splash, the widening 
circles upon the water, the bubbles, 
and eventually the surface once again 
becalmed, which denoted that my bug- 
bear was no more. Then, shivering 
bitterly, my legs numb with cold, but 
feeling supremely happy, I ran back to 
the playing fields and my probable lick- 
ing, only once looking over my shoulder 
to be assured that It was not following 
me, having risen from its grave. 
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A Stirring Story telling how Billy Blain made Good. 








BY TALBOT MUNDY. 








ILLY BLAIN stood still at the 
B south-east corner of Hounds- 
ditch, and slowly fingered 
one shilling and a sixpence that 
constituted all his worldly goods. 


“__ 1’? he grumbled. ** Have I 
got to take to sellin’ shoe-laces, same 
as Jimmy Haviland?’’ It rather 


looked like it ; for Billy could not make 
the light-weight limit any longer. He 
had weakened himself by starving and 
sweating off his weight in preparation 
for the last fight; the finish of that 
fight was still almost recent enough to 
be news, and Billy was not the only 
person who was thinking of it. 

With the knock-out blow that laid 
him on the broad of his back in the 
middle of the fourth round had vanished 
, Billy Blain’s chance of winning the 
Lonsdale Belt, as well as Billy’s “liv eli- 
hood. He had not had a square meal 
since that event, and men who had 
formerly been glad to drink at his ex- 
pense and proud to siap him on the 
back now passed him by. 

A man passed him now, walking 
westward. He nodded and winked at 
Billy, but hurried past, and as he did so 
he nudged his companion. 
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The companion turned and stared. 
** Blain, isn’t it? ’’ he asked. 


‘* Blain it is,’’ said the first man, not 
caring apparently whether Billy heard 
him or not. ‘‘ Down and out, like the 
rest of them. Good fellow, you know, 
and all that kind of thing. Spent the 
money when he had it. Same old 
story, I suppose. Booze — didn’t 
trouble to train properly—entered his 
last fight green as a Michaelmas goose 
—got licked, of course—never saved a 


'»? 


penny—another goner! 


The two men had stopped to look at 
a window display, and Billy Blain heard 
every word they said. It hurt. It was 
true that he had been a good fellow 
according to his lights, and that he 
hadn’t saved a penny; but drink had 
had nothing whatever to do with his 
downfall. The only alcohol he ever 
tasted had been gin, and he took that 
to stop his growth. But he grew and 
grew and grew, and his weight with 
it ; and now, in spite of the hunger that 
gnawed continually, he was five pounds 
over weight. 

‘I’m a goner, am I? ”’ growled Billy 
under his breath. ‘* Maybe I am— 
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not! Maybe I'll show ’em a thing or 
two yet. . . . ! But I gotter eat 
first! ’’ 

He went into a near-by steak-and- 
kidney-pudding shop, and when he 
emerged the shilling in his right-hand 
pocket had nothing left to jingle 
against. 

An hour later he walked into a public- 
house away in the West End, a house 
well known to him, and the money in 
his pocket jingled again, for the fare 
down had cost him fourpence, and 
there was a sixpence and two pennies 
left. 

‘* What’s yours?’’ asked the bar- 
maid haughtily. She, too, knew of 
Billy’s downfall, and had no use for 
‘* goners.’’ 

‘*T came down to see Mr. Doyle,”’ 
answered Billy, with a smooth civility 
that was amazing from him. 

“You can’t ; he’s busy.”’ 

Billy laid one elbow on the bar and 
leaned across it. 

‘“Go and tell him I’m here!” he 
snarled. ‘‘ Throw your weight about, 
now! I didn’t come here to bandy 
arguments with you. It’s not my 
style ! Go and tell him !”’ 

The girl stared open-mouthed. Even 
in his palmy days, more than a week 
ago, he had never dared to speak to her 
like that. She must have got the news 


wrong; perhaps Billy won his !ast 
battle after all. A hot answer rose to 
her lips and died away again as Villy 


stared at her; then she turned, and 
entered the inner room. 

‘* You can go in,’’ she sneered when 
she came out again. 

The proprietor had lunched pretty 
freely, so Billy found him in a jovial 
mood. He stroked the bulging piece 
of shirt that showed through his un- 
buttoned waistcoat, and shifted the 
cigar between his teeth, and sized up 
Billy with an eye that was critical but 
kindly. 

‘“No, Bill, it’s no go! he said, 
shaking his head and blowing out a 
huge cloud of smoke. ‘‘ I know what 
you’re after; but vou can’t do it; 
you'll never make the weight again, 
and I daren’t risk it. I dropped two- 
fifty backin’ vou in that last go, to say 
nothin’ about your trainin’ exes.”’ 
£* How much ha’ you made the other 


” 
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times, when I won?’’ asked Billy, 
pointedly. 

‘*T never made a penny more than 
I bargained for, Bill. I staked you 
every time, and I made my bit out of 
at. What have you done with your 
bit ? ”’ . : 

“It’s gone!’ said Billy. 

“* Aye, it’s gone! Where’d I be if 
my money ‘was all gone the same way? 
You spent yours, and now you come to 
me for more. Where do I come in?” 

** Here’s where you come in,”’ said 
Billy, leaning forward with his face 
close up tc Doyle’s, and scowling to 
emphasise his argument.  ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
any use gassin’ to me about where my 
money’s gone. It’s gone! I’m goin’ 
to get it You've got to help 
me. See here! You give me a show 
at the welter-weights, and see what 
I'll do to ’em. I'll make a pile o’ 
money. I got the punch, an’ I got 
the heart; all I want’s strength, an’ 
grub’ll do that, an’ trainin’. You can 
fix it. You can start me in the wel- 
ters, an’ you'll see. I'll clean up the 
whole outfit! ”’ 

Doyle shook his head. ‘‘ It’ll take 
too long, Bill, an’ it’s too risky. Why, 
you lost that last fight because you 
weren't strong enough to kill a fly. 
You’re too old to get strong now.” 

‘“Am I? I’ll show you! I was 
weak from starvin’ to make the 
weight, same as you told me to. Give 
me a couple o’ months o’ feeding up 
an’ proper trainin’, an’ just you see 
what I'll do to the welters. I can lick 
anythin’ o’ my own size that walks 
when I’m fit!” 

** You could once, Billy. 


back. 


T’m not 


bettin’ on you to do it again! Are 
you dead broke? ”’ 
**O’ course I’m broke. An’ how 


am I goin’ to be anythin’ else? That’s 


what licks me. Who’s goin’ to give 
me a job? Tell me that! I can’t do 
nothin’ but fight. See here, you 


gotter give me another chance at the 
fightin’ game. I made a pile for you. 
You gotter!’’ 

‘*T won’t turn you out to starve, 
Bill ; but you’re through with firhtin’. 
You couldn’t lick a louse any longer. 
Why don’t you think o’ goin’ to the 
colonies? There’s lots o’ chances out 
there. Or—I tell you what—there’s 
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America—the States—why not go 
there? I'll give you a letter to Tom 
Geoghan; he’s a friend of mine; he’s 
well up in the fightin’ game, lookin’ 
out all the tin:e for new blood. Why 
not cross over and see if he can’t help 
you?’ 

‘* Haven’t got the price.’ 

‘‘T’ll give you that, too.’ 

‘*An’ you won't do nothin’ else? 
After the way I took your orders an’ 
fought to suit your book, an’ took a 
beatin’ from Pike Smithers, what I 
could ha’ licked wi’ one hand, just so’s 
you could bet against me, an’ then 
starved an’’ sweated to make the 
weight, an’ took a real lickin’ to suit 
you when I wasn’t fit. Is that all 
you'll do? ”’ 


’ 


’ 


‘‘ Ss-ss-ssh !’? said Doyle. ‘I'll 
do more than that, my boy. I'll pay 
your passage and give you some 


money to land with at the other end.”’ 

‘*How much money? ”’ 

‘“Ten pounds—a third-class pas- 
sage and ten pounds. They won’t 
let you land with less.’’ 

‘‘Hand it over!*’ said Billy, re- 
signedly. ‘‘I thought better of you, 








I did, straight! I done a ofa 
lot for you in my time.”’ 

‘“T’m doing a sight more 
for you now than any other man 


would,’’ answered Doyle _ angrilv. 
‘* You cost me a heap o’ money in that 
last fight; anybody else would see you 
jiggered ’fore he’d give you another 
lift! Who picked you out o’ the 
gutter? Me! Who paid for all the 
teaching you had? Me, wasn’t it? 
Who got you a job as sparring partner 
to Mike Daly, so’s you could learn the 
game? Me! Who backed you when 
you fought? Me! An’ who was the 
heaviest loser over your last fight? Me, 
too! 

** Still, you’ve been game, Bill, I'll 
admit that, an’ you done your best. 
I’ll do something for you yet. Here’s 
a quid now; that’ll keep you until the 
boat sails; come back here Thursday 
mornin’ an’ I’ll have your ticket ready 
for you, an’ that letter I promised you, 
an’ I'll send a ten-pun note to the ship’s 
purser for him to give you when you 
get aboard. That’s the lot now—cut 
along and keep sober till Thursday— 
I’m busy! ”’ 

Billy realised that he would lose even 





that slim chance if he wasted any more 
words. Doyle was evidently satisfied in 
his own mind that he was being 
generous, though, as a matter of fact, 
of course, he was sending a played-out 
fighting man to starve where he would 
not be compelled to witness his suffer- 
ings, and even that was better from 
Billy’s point of view than remaining 
where he was in London. 

Fighting men who fail to reach the 
top mostly end the same way; they 
look and talk like ‘‘ pugs ’’ ; they know 
no useful trade ; people simply don’t 
want them. A helping hand is usually 
denied them because the sort of people 
who might help them have an unwhole- 
some horror of the ‘‘ squared circle,’’ 
and everything pertaining to it; so they 
drift down gradually by the way of the 
Salvation Army shelters to a seat on 
the Thames Embankment, and thence 
to gaol. And the sort of food that is 
handed out in an English prison had no 
attraction for Billy Blain ; so he took 
the sovereign and the thin chance that 
Doyle offered him, and bit hard on his 
pride. 


The trip across the ocean was one of 
the greatest events of Billy’s life ; the 
food was plain, of course, but there 
were three square meals a day, and 
Billy’s notion of a square meal was 
something to wonder at; he was feel- 
ing fine when he reached Ellis Island. 
But there his troubles began again. 

The purser had handed him his ten 
pounds in gold on the evening of the 
second day out, and had held his tongue 
about it in the interest of his company; 
but it transpired that some one else had 
paid for Billy’s ticket, so he was held 
for examination. The doctors were 
through with him in two minutes, but it 
took the board of examiners ten. 

‘* How much money have you got? ”* 
asked the chairman. 


Billy produced four English sove- 
reigns. 

‘“‘That’s not enough,’’ said the 
chairman ; ‘‘ the law is that you must 
have at least twenty-five dollars in addi- 
tion to the fare to wherever you are 
going. Still, we don’t always insist on 
that. Have you a job to go to? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Bill, who had been 
primed by the stewards on the way, 
across. 
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** Well, what can you do for a living, 
supposing you are allowed to land? ’”’ 

‘‘ Fight anything on two legs! ”’ said 
Billy promptly. 

So they sent him back to the deten- 
tion rooms and slated him for deporta- 
tion : the board’s vote was unanimous. 

But there are people on Ellis Island 
who are not quite so particular as the 
examining board—big Irish guards, for 
instance, who love any one who can 
fight, and are sincerely sorry for any 
kind of ‘‘ white man’’ whose fate it is 
to be cooped up in a detention room 
with forty or fifty unwashed men who 
are ‘‘ not white.’’ It was one of these 
who got the truth out of Billy, and 
told the Commissioner ; and Billy was 
sent for before the board again. 

‘Is it true,’? asked the chairman, 
‘“that you had ten pounds with you 
when you left England? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Billy. 

‘¢ What did you do with the rest? ”’ 

‘“‘ What’s that got to do with you? 
Can’t I do what I like with my own? ”’ 

‘“Um-m-m! Did you give any of it 
to a woman by any chance? ”’ 

‘““Yes, I did. What of it?’’ 


‘““Why did you give her 
money ?’’ 

‘< ?Cause she wouldn’t have been able 
to Jand if. I hadn’t; she’d have broke 
her heart if she’d been sent back.”’ 

‘“‘“Um-m-m! What about yourself? 
You knew that she needed at least five 
pounds to land with ; how did you come 
to leave yourself with less than that 
amount ?’”’ 

‘* Well, I ain’t a woman, am I? ”’ 

‘* No, I guess you’re not! The order 


your 


for your deportation has been re- 
voked.’’ 

‘“You mean I can land?’’ asked 
Billy. 


“You may.” 
**Thank Heaven !’”’ And Billy landed. 





Il. 


. Billy felt cocky as you please when 
he landed, for with Doyle’s letter of 
iptsoduction to Tom Geoghan, and 
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twenty dollars into the bargain in his 
pocket, he could see no cloud in the 
offing anywhere. 

He inquired his way to Geoghan’s 
and accosted that worthy with some- 
thing approaching the old-time confi- 
dence that had won him half his battles. 


‘*“What’s your weight?’’ asked 
Geoghan, eyeing him with evident 


suspicion, and cramming the half-read 
letter into his pocket. 

‘“* A hundred and forty when I left 
London.’’ 

‘Thought so! And it’s more likely 
a hundred and fiftv now. You might 
as well weigh a ton! You haven’t an 
earthly ! ’’ 

** I'll do fine for the welters,’’ said 
Billy, still confident ; he thought that 
this was possibly Geoghan’s method of 
bargaining. 

‘Did all your fighting as a light- 
weight, didn’t you? ’’ asked Geoghan. 

Billy nodded. 

** And couldn’t make good, eh? And 
now vou come over here and _ think 
you'll find a sucker to pay your board: 
bill and exes and stake you and adver- 
tise you and give you a show all for 
love! You’re not the first that’s tried 
that on—not by a long way! You’d 
better go and chase up a job for your- 
self before you get hungry! ”’ 

‘* But, here! You read that Jetter 
again, an’ see what Doyle says. Don’t 
ke say I can use ’em? ”’ 

‘* He says you were an all-right light- 
weight—were, mind you. Who's 
Doyle, anyway ? Besides, I know 
what that means ; it means you’re not 
strong enough to punch a hole in a 
piece of paper ; you’re like one o’ those 
jockeys that can just sit on a horse and 
grin and long for dinner-time. I know; 
you can’t play anew one onme! New 
York’s full o’ good game middle- 
weights an’ welters that are glad to 
fight for five bucks a night, and can’t 
get the chance o’ that more’n once a 
month or so. Take my tip an’ get a 
job on a farm, or layin’ bricks, or some- 
thin’ with money in it.”’ 

** Don’t you know any one who wants 
a Sparrin’ partner? ’’ asked Billy, still 
determined. ““T can take all the 
punchin’ any one can give me, an’ come 
back for more ; I tell you I’m game!” 

“* So are heaps of others that I know 


’ 
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of. No, I can’t do a thing for you. 
You’re too heavy for a_ light-weight 
and too light for a middle-weight ; and 
you don’t look strong, either.’’ 

‘*Let me put the gloves on with 
somebody—just once—I’ll show you! 
Pick a man in training—a middle- 
weight if you like—see what I do to 
him! ”’ 

‘‘Nah-h. Nothin’ doin’! I can 
size you up without tryin’ you out. 
You’re too big an’ too weak. Good- 
day; I hope you get a job o’ some 
sort.’’ 

But Billy Blain was still determined ; 
it was not in his scheme of existence 
to give in as long as he could stand, 
and he consoled himself with the re- 
flection that there were other men in 
New York besides Geoghan. So he 
tried every club-manager on the East 
Side, and every ‘‘ pro”’ in training ; 
he called on three sporting editors, 
numberless saloonkeepers, and_ tried 
even the moving-picture makers; but 
not'a word of encguragement was to 
be met with anywhere. 

Some of them advised him to hurry 
home to England before the winter 
came, and one or two made a note of 
his address at the Mills Hotel, and 
promised to write later on; but nobody 
even hinted at the chance of a present 
engagement. And Billy was still de- 
termined. He kept'rigidly away from 
drink and tobacco in order to be fit 
when his opportunity did come, and 
started off to make the rounds again. 

It was not until every single cent had 
vanished and the pangs of hunger had 
begun gnawing him that he wandered 
disconsolately over to the West Side 
to hunt up a temporary job. The 
fighting game was his chosen profes- 
sion, and he meant to stick to it, and 
he would have refused a steady job if 
any one had offered it; he simply 
wanted something—hard work in the 
open air for choice—that would keep 
him in funds and keep his stomach full 
until the great day came. 

He ran into his opportunity on West- 
Street, in the shape of an enormous 
Irishman in the unmistakable kit of a 
ship's engineer. The immediate cause 
of the meeting was the absence of five 
cents to buy a glass of beer with, and 
it was alcohol of a much more potent 






kind that later on brought matters to a 
head. For the present, though, O’Han- 
lon was particularly sober, Billy was 
still hungry, and the Fates seemed to 
be even more relentless than usual. 

It happened this way. There was 
a desultory sort of dock-strike drag- 
ging out its course, and West-street 
was thronged with lounging seamen of 
every nationality under the sun— 
drunk, sober, half-seas over, maudlin, 
quarrelsome, good-natured, down-at- 
heel, prosperous—every kind of sea- 
man of every sort of rating, and most 
of them with a dollar or more to spend. 
So the saloons were thriving. _ Billy, 
who knew nothing of unions and cared 
less, intended for the time being to be- 
come a blackleg, and he walked along 
West-street from pier to pier with the 
laudable idea of helping somebody un- 
load a strike-bound ship, at the immi- 
nent risk of bodily injury, no doubt, 
but at something like double the usual 
rates. And as he walked his hunger 
grew, until it was very nearly unbear- 
able. 

Over the way, where almost every 
other building shelters a bar of sorts, 
the big black notice-boards, advertis- 
ing the marvellous free lunch to be had 
inside, grew as big as Broadway sky- 
signs in Billy’s imagination. He 
simply couldn’t keep his eyes off them. 
And, of course, the more he looked at 
them, the worse his hunger grew. By 
the time that he had walked the length 
of West-street and half the way back 
again the temptation became altogether 
too strong for him. 


He deliberately chose the saloon that 
was doing the business, entered it, to- 
gether with half a dozen seamen, and 
helped himself in liberal handfuls to 
the pile of sandwiches that was heaped 
up on a dish on the free-lunch counter. 
He was well dressed still, and with any 
luck he should have escaped attention, 
but Billy’s luck seemed to be altogether 
out at elbow. The bar-keeper noticed 


him. 

““T didn’t see you buyin’ any- 
thing,’’ said the write-aproned official 
pointedly. 


** No?” said Billy. 
9 


peel your eyes! 
** Out o’ this!’’ said the barkeeper, 


** You’d better 
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throwing up the hinged leaf of the 
counter and rushing through. 

Billy never blamed himself for what 
followed. If a man’s chin is weak and 
pointed and he is fool enough to push 
it straight in the path of an absolute 
stranger’s fist, what can he expect? 
The barkeeper lay full length on his 
back on the floor of the saloon, drum- 
ming his heels and dreaming of rain- 
bows; half of the men in the saloon 
stood and laughed at him, and two or 
three yelied murder; half a dozen op- 
portunist experts began hastily swiping 
every sandwich in sight, and Billy 
dashed through the folding doors into 
the street, thoroughly frightened for 
the first time in his existence. 

As he ran he heard the yells of 
** Murder !’’ and though he thought he 
had not killed the man, he knew very 
well by the feel of the blow as it 
landed on the point of the fellow’s chin 
that he nad knocked him senseless; 
and he had yet to learn that over here 
in America the beating up of bar- 
tenders is not quite such a serious 
offence as it is likely to be regarded in 
England. 

As he ran straight up West-street, 
past the Soldiers’ Home, the thought 
was in his mind that half the detectives 
in New York would be on his trail 
within an hour; so he kept glancing 
over his shoulder to see whether any 
one was following him. When a man 
is running at top speed, he is wise if 
he looks only in front of him, and it 
was certainly a stroke of luck for Billy 
Blain that he crashed into nobody 
more vindictive than Terence 
O’Hanlon, chief engineer of the coast- 
ing steamer Diogenes. 

‘* Whoops, my dear ! said 
O’Hanlon, throwing two huge arms 
around him and holding him in a grip 
like the bight of a ship’s hawser. 
** Where are you goin’ to, my pretty 
maid? ”’ 

They were two huge hairy arms that 
held him, dark and long like an orang- 
outang’s, and stronger than any Billy 
had yet encountered; but he struck 
and struggled and plunged his elbow 
as a last resource into the giant’s 
stomach, only to find the grip tighter 
yet. 

‘*Curse ye! Ye little scut!’’ said 
O’Hanlon, picking him clean off his 


”” 


legs and squeezing the breath out of 
him. ‘*Who taught ye that trick, 
I’d like to know? ’T’ll be the cops 
ye’re runnin’ from, I'll bet all the 
money in the worr-ld. Come in here, 
my son, while I find out why ye’re 
runnin’, an’ see whether I’ll hand ye 
over, or wring your neck, or what!”’ 

‘‘Lemme go, guv’nor!’’ panted 
Billy. 

‘*So ye’re a dirrty little Sassenach, 
are ye? ‘Tis the first time anybody 
called me governor on West-street! 
I’ll not let ye go at all; ye'll come 
right in here with me!”’ 

He led Billy up the steps of the 
Sailors’ Home, and, with a nod of re- 
cognition to the man at the _ desk, 
dumped him on one of the benches in 
the seamen’s room. 

‘** Now, then, ye little firebrand !’’ he 
ordered, still rubbing the place where 
Billy’s elbow had landed, “* tell me all 
about it before I hand ye over to the 
minions of the law ; they’ll likely treat 
ye less gently than I did. Come on— 
talk !’’ 

So Billy talked; he could see nothing 
else for it, and there was just the 
faintest chance in the world that this 
great blue-coated, brass-buttoned giant 
might be a friend in disguise. 

‘* Are ye sure ye killed him? ’’ asked 
O’Hanlon. 
‘“Garn!’’ said Billy, ‘‘ I never 
killed him ; I put him to sleep, that’s 
al.”” 

‘“ Well, that saves ye from the 
chair, my son. ’Twill be no more 
than ten years up the river ye’ll get, 
providin’ he doesn’t die within a week. 
And I’ve a mind to save ve from that! 
Did ye ever shovel coal? ”’ 

‘* Me?’’ asked Bill, in amazement. 

**T see ye didn’t. I doubt ye never 
did an honest day’s wor-r-k in your 
life. I'll alter it. Will ye shovel 
coal? I’m short a trimmer or two; I 
could make shift at a pinch with one 
more man, but I can’t go to sea till I 
get him. Ye can be that man if ye 
like ; they’ll never look for ye aboard 
ship, an’ ye can come back to New 
York when they’ve forgotten the crime 
ye’ve committed. I’m compounding 
a felony or worse, but I can’t go to 
sea without trimmers, an’ there ye 
are. Will ye come? ” 
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‘Where to? ” 

““ New Orleans and back.”’ 

‘‘I’m on! ”’ said Billy. ‘‘ But see 
here, I’ve got to have a feed before I 
do a stroke 0’ work. I’m that ’ungry 
you’d never believe.’ 

‘* You can eat all ye like within the 
hour! ’’ said O’Hanlon, getting up to 
go, but keeping hold of Billy’s sleeve. 
‘* Come, and I’ll sign ye on.”’ 


’ 


Ill. 


So within ten days of his having 
landed in New York Billy Blain was at 
sea again, though this time the cir- 


cumstances were a little different. His 
conscience pricked him a little, not 
very much, but sufficiently to make 


him uncomfortable. He was a fugitive 
from justice, and a man’s first ex- 
perience of that sort is never very 
pleasant. As he walked aboard, close 
behind O’Hanlon, men shouted 
‘““Scab!’’ at him, and half a_ brick 
missed him by less than half an inch. 

He got the square meal that he had 
bargained for, but he had to eat it in 
a filthy fo’castle, in which a crew of 
Greeks and Italians and one Chinaman 
chewed garlic and spat and eyed him 
all the while with evident suspicion. 
As Billy eyed the dingy hole he was to 
sleep in for the next month or so, it 
would have been very difficult to per- 
suade him that his luck had turned at 
last and that he was started on the 
road to fortune. He felt homesick, 
and as soon as the ship got under 
way he became seasick ; and he hated 
and despised his companions with the 
whole-hearted loathing that only a 
London Cockney knows how to enter- 
tain for any kind of foreigner. 

Within an hour, seasick though he 
was, he was fighting with four dis- 
gruntled and = grievously insulted 
foreigners. They were the four other 
trimmers of his watch, and one of 
them had tried to order him about. 
The fo’castle was divided in two down 
the middle ; the seamen slept on one 
side of the partition and the firemen 
and trimmers on the other, the two 
classes mixing abcut as well as gun- 
powder and lighted matches. The sea- 









men of the watch below, Americans all 
of them, came round to the firemen’s 
side when they heard the noise of 
fighting, and sicked him on joyously, 
keeping the other inmates of the fire- 
men’s quarters from joining in. They 
decided that four at a time was enough 
even for a white man to tackle. Billy 
felt better when he had blacked the 
eyes of every one of the four, and he 
went down to do his trick below, feel- 
ing almost pleased with himself. 

The work below, of course, was 
awful; there were four hours of it 
straight on end in the stuffy, dusty 


bunkers, shovelling low-grade soft 
coal out on to the fire-room floor. The 


Dagoes that he worked with were used 
to it ; they knew the trick, and left all 
the heavier work to Billy ; but he went 
at it as though it were a fight that he 
had to win. 

With his eyes and mouth and hair 
fuli of black grit, with the sweat that 
streamed off him formed into rivers of 
black mud and caking into solid blocks 
around his waist, he bored in and 
shovelled for his life. He meant to 
show the Dagoes that he was_ the 
better man at trimming as well as 
fighting. And they let him do the 
lion’s share of the work, and laughed 
at him. 

His tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth, and his head sang; the ship 
rolled her gunwales under in a beam 
sea ; great chutes of coal came sliding 
down from the upper bunkers in 
thundering, dusty, sudden cataclysms ; 
the dim, screened light cast a ghastly, 
smoky pallor over everything ; and 
Billy drove his shovel in and swung it 
round, drove it in again and stuck to 
it like a good ’un, while the Dagoes 
took it fairly easy, and glanced at him 
from time to time and grinned. 


Inside the fire-room the furnaces 


roared like the voice of a_ hungry 
mob. ‘‘ Clang!’’ went the fire-doors, 


” 


went the firemen’s 
“To. it 


” 


and ‘* Ra-a-a-h! 
shovels on the steel door. 
again—do it again—do it again! 
sang the engines. 

Every now and then a sweating fire- 


man shoved his head through the 
bunker-door and _ shouted: ‘‘ Hi, 
there! More coal! Are ye sleepin’ 


or what?’’ 
999 


‘* Pur-r-r! went the dynamo 
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somewhere inside the engine-room. 
** Tuk-click—tuk-click — tuk-click! ”’ 
sang the score of pumps. Through 
and under and over everything was the 
hiss of escaping steam. ‘‘ Boom!”’ 
went the sea outside, and the ship 
cork-screwed and plunged and rolled, 
and worried her nose into a mountain 
of black water. ‘* Crash! ’’ came the 
coal again from the upper bunkers, 
and ‘* More coal!’”’ roared the _fire- 
man. Billy stood there, black as the 
ace of spades, and thought he was 
back in the ring again! The four 
hours were at an end before he knew 
at. 


His back ached as he had never 
known it to ache, even after a long, 
hard day of training ; his hands—and 
he __—ihadn’t ladies’ hands—were 
blistered and burned like fire ; he was 
parched, giddy, and very nearly tired 
out; but he still had his wits about 
him. He knew that the four Dagoes 
had soaked him with more than his 
share of work, and he meant to get 
even. As the next watch came down 
to relieve them, he flung his shovel 
down and made for the iron ladder 
that led up on deck, but a Dago 
elbowed past him. 


‘*You go to da galley. You geta 


da grub,’’ said the Dago. 


That sounded good to Billy; he 
realised suddenly that he was hungry 
again. If he did as he was told for 
once, and fetched the grub, he would at 
least get first go at it ; he could take 
his fill before the others could stick 
their filthy fingers in the mess, as he 
had seen them do when he first came 
on board. So he struggled along to 
the galley, hanging on by anything 
that gave a purchase, and carried the 


“kid’’ of stew forward to the 
fo'castle. 
But the Dagoes had not let him 


fetch the food for nothing ; among the 
four of them they had seven black 
eyes and thirty-two several insults to 
wipe out, and they meant to do it 
without any unseemly delay that might 
reflect still further upon their honour. 
They were waiting for him at the foot 
of the fo’castle steps when Billy came 
down with the ‘* kid,’’ holding it care- 
fully in both hands, and unable, as 
they imagined, to protect himself. 





{t surely was a fight that followed. 

O’Hanlon, the chief engineer, who 
had recruited Billy, was up on the 
bridge, getting a mouthful of fresh 
air and talking to the skipper. A 
heavy sea was running, and the night 
was full of noises, but both men heard 
the rough-house in the fo’castle, and 
leaned over the bridge to listen. 


** What ha’ ye shipped this trip, 
Terence?’’ asked the skipper. ‘A 
carload o’ tigers, or what? That's 


the second fight since we left New 
York.”’ 

** Seems I’ve signed on one tiger, 
anyhow!’’ said O’Hanlon. ‘‘ There’s 
only one white man among all that 
bunch of dock-rats—a little Cockney 
Englishman I picked up in West- 
street. Sounds to me as though he’s 
tryin’ to kill the lot 0’ them. One of 
us two had better go and see what’s 
up, or shall I call the mate? ”’ 

‘“No. You stay here, Terence, 
and take charge till I come back ; 1’ll 
go myself.’’ 

The captain clambered down the 
ladder from the bridge and worked his 
way slowly forward. 

All was silent in the fo’castle, or, at 
least, in the firemen’s side of it, when 
the skipper got there. He pushed his 
head through the fo’castle door. 


2 90 


‘‘ What’s been doing down there? 
he bellowed. 

There was no answer. 

** Are ye all dead or what? ’”’ 

There was still no 
started down the stairs. The light 
was full on in the fo’castle. There 
were men sleeping in some of the 
bunks, or pretending to sleep. ‘The 
four Dagoes of Billy’s watch sat in 
uneasy attitudes on a locker, and on 
the floor lay Billy, bleeding from a 
knife-wound in the head. 

‘* Who knifed him? ’’ 
skipper. 

Nobody answered. The skipper 
bent over the prostrate body and tried 
to feel the heart-beats ; but Billy 
moved, and began trying to sit up, so 
the skipper turned to the Dagoes 
again. ' 

‘* Which 0’ you men knifed him? 
he demanded. 

Nobody answered 


answer, so he 


demanded the 


” 
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“All right! Hand over your 
knives, the whole lot of you. Come 
on! Bring ’em all here, and lay them 
on the table! ”’ 

Nobody answered and _ nobody 
moved but Billy ; he got up off the 
floor, staggered a little, and sat down 
on the nearest locker. The skipper 
stepped forward and seized the nearest 
Dago by the throat, banging his head 
against the woodwork of the bunk 
behind him. 

‘‘D’ye hear me? Give me your 
knife! Hand it over! ”’ 

Billy shook the blood out of his 
eyes, and began to feel better; his 
wound was only superficial, and he 
was recovering from the effects of it 


with the fighting man’s amazing 
quickness that is one of his chief 
assets. 


” 


‘“Hand ’em over!’ said the skip- 
per again, still holding the first man 
by the throat and reaching out to seize 
another one. 


“Look out, guv’nor!’’ shouted 
Billy, springing across the floor. 

A knife flashed, and Billy seized it ; 
and in a second he and the captain 
and the four Dagoes were fighting 
like wildcats. ‘The captain was no 
duffer with his fists ; the captain of a 
coastwise tramp has no business to be. 
With Billy to help him, he had the 
four Dagoes out of action in a minute, 
bleeding and half-senseless on the 
floor. But men leaped from the bunks 
suddenly and joined in the fray. Billy 
and the skipper retreated slowly back- 
ward toward the steps, fighting every 
inch of the way. 

‘* Stay by me! ”’ roared the skipper. 
“Keep close ! ”’ 

But Billy was a born fighter, and he 
bored into the bunch of snarling trim- 
mers as he had bored into the heap of 
coal a quarter of an hour ago, slug- 
ging with all his might, and the skip- 
per had, perforce, to follow him. 

It would have been all up with both 
of them if Terence O’Hanlon had not 
arrived on the scene. He had heard 
the noise, and had lost no time in 
Summoning the mate. The moment 
the mate came on to the _ bridge, 
Tereace rushed forward to help the 
Skipper, and waded into the fray with 








his enormous fists like a_ full-sized 
typhoon in a land-locked bay. 

He was like to burst the bulkhead 
in his fury. They got every knife in 
the fo’castle, and took them upon 
deck and threw them overboard. The 
captain took hold of Billy’s arm and 
pushed him up the steps in front of 
him, Terence O’Hanlon coming up 
last to guard against surprises from 
behind. 

‘* That's no place for a white man,”’ 
said the skipper. ‘‘* You'll stay in the 
starboard fo’castle from now on with 
the seamen, d’you understand? Come 
into the light here and let me see that 
cut on your head.’”’ 

‘* Fetch him up on the bridge,’’ said 
O’Hanlon; ‘‘ we can see better up 


there. Lord love us, but the boy can 
fight! Did ye ever see the likes of 
le 

‘*Not me!’’ said the skipper. 


‘*They’d have had me down but for 
him. Does that cut hurt you?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ Nothin’ to worry about,’’ Billy 
answered. ‘‘I’ve had a sight worse 
hurts than that.’’ 

‘Ah!’ said the skipper, bending 
over him up on the bridge and 
examining the cut closely, ‘‘ by the 
time that’s washed out and I’ve put a 
couple o’ stitches in it, or maybe 
three, you'll be little the worse. Who 
taught you to fight like that, eh? ”’ 

‘It’s my trade,’’ said Billy, laugh- 


ing. 


IV. 


The steadiest, most resourceful, and 
severest engineer in all the coast- 
going fleet of merchant ships was 
‘Terence O’Hanlon—while he was at 
sea. On shore he was a_ different 
person. His ship was usually in New 
York for six days at a time; he was 
always sober the first day, because he 
had the owners to interview, and there 
were various matters relating to in- 
dents for the engine-room to be at- 
tended to; and on the last day before 
his vessel left port he was also sober 
—as an example to the crew. But in 
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between times he was usually drunk. 
He never became fighting drunk or 
melancholy or sleepy; his was the 
foolish, good-natured type of jag that 
set his tongue wagging sixteen to the 
dozen, and made him boast of things 
that never happened and never could 
happen. 


So when the steamer Diogenes 
reached New York on her journey 
back from New Orleans, he was still 
very much “‘ all there’’; his engine- 
room was the cleanest and best kept 
of any steamer’s on the coast, and his 
indents and accounts were ready and 
in order. He sent for Billy less than 
an hour after the ship had tied up at 
the pier-side, and received him in his 
cabin with his sleeves rolled up and a 
pen stuck behind his ear. 


‘* Now then, young man,’’ he de- 
manded, ‘‘ are you making another 


trip with us or not? You’ve ‘made 
good. I never knew a man work 
better, an’ I like ye. I'll take ye on 
as fireman for the next trip if ye’ll 
come ; but suit yourself.’’ 

‘** Sure,’’ said Billy, ‘‘ I’ll go again. 
There ain’t enough money comin’ to 
me yet—not that I’d quit if there was. 
I’m getting stronger every day at this 
shovelin’, an’ that suits me to beat the 
band. I'll quit when I’ve saved some 
dollars an’ got a bit more muscle on; 
then it’s me for the ring again.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said O’Hanlon. ‘‘ You 
stand by the ship, then, I'll find ye 
plenty to do in the engine-room while 
we’re in port, an’ ye’ll get paid for it. 
You rank as fireman from now on.”’ 

*“Good for you, guv’nor!’’ said 
Billy. O’Hanlon grinned as his back 
disappeared through the doorway ; he 
was accustomed to being called ‘‘ sir ”’ 
when aboard ship, but, barring an oc- 
casional referee, Billy had never called 
anybody “‘ sir ’’ in his life. 

‘* There’s the makin’s of a man in 
that little stick o’ dynamite,’’ mut- 
tered O’Hanlon as he walked round 
the deckhouse to the captain’s cabin. 


“eé 


**T’ll be going ashore this after- 
noon,’’ he told the skipper; ‘‘ I’ve a 
matter o’ seven-fifty comin’ to me at 
the office—back pay, an’ a bit I’ve 
saved an’ one thing an’ another. I’m 
goin’ up to draw it.”’ 





‘**T suppose that means you’re goin’ 
on the bust again? Lord! What a 
fool you are, Terence! Why, man, 
with your brains you could be any- 
thing if you’d keep off the booze!’’ 

‘* Aw can that,’’ said O’Hanlon. 
‘* Let me talk a minute. I’m goin’ to 
deposit it with a buildin’ society that’s 
got an office on Broadway. I’ve a 
mind to build a house 0’ my own some 


.day, to retire into when I quit the 


’ 


sea. 

‘IT only hope you’ll really do it, 
Terence. All right, the Second ’ll be 
in charge, then?”’ 

‘* T only wish you’d stop preachin’. 
I might like ye better then. Yes, the 
Second ’ll be in charge. 1’ve told him 
what I want doin’. Oh, an’, by the 
way, ye know that little scut of an 
Englishman that ye put on the sea- 
men’s side o’ the fo’castle? He’s 
comin’ for another trip. I’m takin’ 
him on as fireman, so ye’d better let 
him stay where he is. 

‘*You don’t mean to say he likes 
the job?”’ 

‘He likes the grub, an’ he likes 
me, an’ he thinks he’s puttin’ on 
muscle. I wish I could chase up 
another dozen o’ his sort, but they 
ain’t easy to find. Well, so long!” 

Terence O’Hanlon had really made 
up his mind this time to turn over a 
new leaf. He ought to have saved a 
deal more than seven hundred and 
fifty dollars during his career, but the 
fact that he had not done it could not 
be helped. He intended to begin now 
and make that seven hundred and fifty 
the basis of a snug little fortune. So 
he walked up to the office and drew 
his nest-egg, and then started off 
toward Broadway, where the Building 
and Home Association office was. 

It was just in keeping with his 
usual luck, though, that he should 
run straight into a fight manager of 
his acquaintance at the corner of 
Fourteenth-street, and quite in keep- 
ing with his character that he should 
accept an invitation to drink. 

‘‘ Where are you bound for, any- 
way?’’ asked the fight promoter. 

‘‘Oh, just up Broadway—a little 
matter o’ private business—it can 
wait.”’ 


‘““Why not put it over till to 
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morrow, then, if there’s no hurry? 
I’m goin’ down to Sharkey’s to-night 
to watch the prelims. I’ve got to find 
a man for Friday night. Have some 
dinner with me, and we’ll go on there 
afterward.”’ 

Now, O’Hanlon loved a fight better 
than anything else in the world. He 
would fight himself without overmuch 
inducement, but the knowledge of his 
enormous strength, and the risk he 
ran of injuring somebody permanently, 
took half of the pleasure out of that. 
But to see two evenly-matched men 
scrapping for a purse was another 
storv ; he could think of nothing that 
he liked better than to watch it, and 
he knew, as all out-and-out fight-fans 
know, that the best fights are to be 
seen between men or boys at the 
bottom of the pugilistic tree, who need 
the money badly and are out to win it. 


‘“T'll go with ye, Geoghan!’”’ he 
said. ‘‘ I'll be —— if I won't.” 


Drinks followed—round after round 
of drinks. Everybody in pugilistic 
circles knew Terence O’Hanlon, and 
a reputation such as his is not to be 
lived down in half a dav. He soon 
grew tired of explaining why he 
wouldn’t drink, and drank to save 
argument. He was “ half-seas-over ”’ 
before he reached the gymnasium 
even ; it was long after midnight when 
he got back to the ship in what the 
skipper called ‘‘ his usual condition,’’ 
and tumbled into bed all standing. 

He showed up in the — skipper’s 
cabin the following morning with a 
look of woe on his good-natured face 
that far surpassed any of his former 
symptoms of contrition. 

“IT know!’ said the skipper 
promptly. ‘* Drew the money out— 
took it up-town—got drunk, and lost 
it! That right? ”’ 

‘“Not so bad as that! By the 
great horn spoon, Robert, I’ve done 
the drunkest, — foolest, idioticest 
thing I ever did in my life! I re- 
membered it this morning when I 
looked in my wallet and found five 
hundred dollars missing.”’ 

‘“How did you come to lose it? 
Get held up? ”’ 


“1 tell ye I didn’t lose it! Won’t 


ye listen! I gave it away, or as near 
I gave it to an official 


as may be! 





stake-holder down at Sharkey’s club. 
He’s got it row, and five hundred of 
the other man’s, an’ he’ll give ’em 
both to the other man next Friday 
night unless a mirr-acle happens. It’s 
awful to think about! ’’ 


‘““What have you been backin’ 
yourself to do this time? ’’ asked the 
skipper. ‘““Jump over the Singer 


Building, or what? Or maybe you’re 
going to jump off it?’’ 

‘*°Tisn’t myself I’ve betted on. I'd 
be feelin’ better if it was! I went 
down wi’ a man named Geoghan——”’ 

‘I know Geoghan,’’ interrupted the 
skipper. ‘‘He’s an __ out-and-out 
crook.”’ 

‘* No, he’s not! He’s a little near 
the knuckle, that’s all. Well, as I 
was tellin’ you, only ye wouldn’t 
listen, I went wi’ Geoghan down to 
Tom Sharkey’s, an’ we got talkin’ 
fight. In between times I wouldn’t 
be surprised if we had a drink or two— 
there was several there that knew me. 
Geoghan was sore as a bear about a 
fight he’d got arranged for Friday 
night. Joe Sullivan, of Yonkers, and 
Mike Evans, of New York. Ten 
rounds at the welter limit for a purse 
o’ five hundred dollars—no decision— 
three hundred for Joe Sullivan, and 
two hundred for Mike Evans, unless 
Mike chanced to win by a knock-out, 
when the division was to be the other 
way round. Both boys had_ posted 
their forfeits, and the fight was goin’ 
to be a dandy—half ¢he fans in New 
York were comin’ to see it. 

‘* What happens then but Mike 
Evans gets a grouch about the divi- 
sion of the purse—or gets scared more 
likely—lets his forfeit go hang, and 
calls the fight off. I had some more 
drinks while he was tellin’ me all that, 
an’ when he told me he couldn’t find 
a guy to fight in place o’ this man 
Mike Evans, I bet him five hundred 
right off the reel that I’d got a man 
who could knock Joe Sullivan’s block 
off—me never havin’ seen Sullivan in 
my life, mind you.”’ 

‘* Well?’’ said the skipper. 
he take the bet?”’’ 

‘* We argued a bit first, but in the 
end the bet stood this way: I’m to 
find a man by ten o’clock on Friday 
night; he’s to weigh in at welter- 


** Did 
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weight limit or less at the ring-side, 
and he’s got to go five rounds against 
Joe Sullivan without gettin’ knocked 
out. If he does then I won five hun- 
dred dollars ; if he don’t I lose. If he 
stands up for ten rounds, my man gets 
two hundred for himself, and if he 
knocks out Joe Sullivan he gets three 
hundred, and Sullivan has to take the 
thin end; but if he don’t go the ten 
rounds my man gets nothin’.”’ 

‘*That sounds pretty much like 
Geoghan,”’ said the skipper. ‘* He’s 
probably got a man in Sullivan that’s 
never been knocked out yet, and has 
won all his fights in the second or third 
round with a sleep-punch.’”’ 

‘* That’s just what he has got. But 
listen to me. The point is, d’ye think 
that little Englishman we’ve got in the 
fo’castle can fil the bill?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. I guess he’s got 
pluck enough to try though, and he’s 
your only chance unless you’ve met 
somebody else in your wanderings. 
You'd better fetch him up here and 
ask him.”’ 

So Billy was fetched up on to the 
bridge again, and stood there in 
greasy overalls while O’Hanlon put 
the proposition up to him. 

‘*Sounds like a chance to me!’’ said 
Billy. ‘‘ Who's this bloke Sullivan? 
I never heard of him.”’ 

‘*He’s a guy that can just make 
the welter weight limit,’’ said O’Han- 
lon. ‘‘ He’s got a punch like a mule’s 
kick, and wins by the knock-out route 
mostly. They say he’s an Eyetalian, 
but whatever he is there’s no doubt 
he’s game.”’ 

‘““So’m I game!’’ said _ Billy. 
‘““There ain’t nobody in the world 
that can finish me in five rounds, not 
at that weight! I maybe can’t lick 
him, but see here, guv’nor, if I don’t 
stay five rounds with this bloke Sulli- 
van, you can kick me off the ship 
afterwards. I’m stronger an’ fitter’n 
I ever was—I ain’t trained exactly, 
but I’m hard as nails. An’ two hun- 
dred for me if I stay the ten? Crikey ! 
You: see me try for it!” 

‘* If you only stay five, you'll get a 
hundred from me,’’ said O’Hanlon, 
‘“*] don’t want you to fight for 
nothing.”’ 

‘* Good. for you, guv’nor. 


You'll 





have to give me a chance to get clean, 
though—I can’t go into the ring like 
this. It ’ud take me a week to scrape 
this muck off aboard ship.”’ 

‘** We'll go ashore this afternoon 
and have a Turkish bath together,” 
said the engineer. ‘‘1’m thinkin’ |] 
could do wi’ one myself. Get down 
to the engine-room now an’ finish your 
work—I’l call for you at three o’clock 
—an’ not a drink an’ not a cigarette 
till Friday night, mind.’’ 

** You bet yer life,’’ said Billy. 


V. 


When Friday night came O’Hanlon 
and the skipper were as nervous as 
children. Not so Billy. The ring 
looked good to him, the glare of the 
electrics over the rope-enclosed, can- 
vas-covered square and the hum of the 
talking fans reminded him of home 
again, though he missed the sea of 
white shirt-fronts that used to make 
the background in the National Sport- 
ing Club in London. 

The management had offered to 
provide him seconds and _ attendants, 
but he had insisted on __ having 
©O’Hanlon in his corner, and Charley 
the cabin steward to use the towel ; he 
had not even asked the name of the 
man who was staging the fight, but 
took it for granted that he was not all 
he ought to be. 

‘* You don’t know this game like I 
do,’’ he told O’Hanlon. ‘‘They think 
I’m new to it and they'll try all the 
dirty tricks they know on me.”’ 

There were two hard-fought pre- 
liminaries before the time came for 
Billy’s fight, so the fans were in a 
fairly good humour, and a small burst 
of applause greeted him as he crawled 
through the ropes and sat in his cor- 
ner. He had to sit there for five full 
minutes before the other man showed 
up, but that was only the first of their 
tricks to make him nervous, and Billy 


knew it. He felt about as nervous as 
a steam-roller. 
‘Let's look at that bottle,’’» he 


’ 


ordered. ‘‘ Give it here.’ 
O’Hanlon passed him a bottle, al- 
ready filled with water that had beea 
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provided by the management. Billy 
took it, smelt it, examined the rim 


carefully, and then emptied its ‘con- 
tents on the floor behind him. 

“Pitch that away, and the sponge 
and the bucket too,’’ he ordered. 
“Now take the ones that Charlie 
brought along, and go fill ‘em at the 
tap yourself; then bring em _ back 
here and let nobody touch "em till the 
fight’s over. Keep the bottle in your 
hand the whole time, an’ you, Charlie, 


keep your eye on that towel. — Take 
care that no one monkeys with it. 
Where’s the skipper ?”’ 

“ Sittin’ over there in the front 


row.” 

‘Well, go and tell him never to 
mind the fight; tell him to keep his 
two eyes on my corner, an’ watch out 
for tricks.”’ 

‘‘ What sort o’ tricks ?”’ 

“____ vou’re green. Tell him if he 
sees any one come creepin’ round here 
when you’re busy, to come over him- 
self an’ watch the other man, that’s 
all; I don’t want my water doped, nor 
I don’t want any pepper on the towel 
neither.”’ 

So O'Hanlon went over to the skip- 
per and whispered to him. The other 
nodded. 

‘““Now, remember,’’ said Billy, 
when O'Hanlon came back again, 
* don’t you claim no foul so long as I 
can stand up. If that guy finds he 
can't put me out he’ll like as not try 
some dirty business in the fifth; if 
you're fool enough to claim a foul the 
referee “Il stop the fight, an’ then the 
other man "Il claim your five hundred 
‘cause the fight didn’t go five rounds 
as agreed, nor he won’t pay me a cent 
neither. Savvy?” 

“TI never thought o’ that,”’ 
O’ Hanlon. 

“Well, think about 
an’ don’t you forget it. 
referee ?”’ 

“Known him years—he's straight 
as a die.” 

** Sure?” 

** Certain.”’ 

“Good. Here they come. 
watch the fun begin."’ 

Joe Sullivan of Yonkers 


said 


it now, then, 
Know the 


Now 


crawled 


leisurely between the ropes, scowled 
at Billy, and sat down in his corner. 








He was well known, and rounds of ap- 
plause broke out the moment he 
showed himself. Six or seven men 
grouped themselves in the corner be- 
hind him; most of them looked like 
fighters, and all of them looked over 
in Billy’s direction and laughed out- 
right. One of them walked acress 
the ring and stood straight in front -of 
Billy, looking him over. 

“* Gee! What an awful-leoking 
rummy,’’ he remarked, and sauntered 
back again. 

Billy appeared quite indifferent ; he 
was eyeing Joe Sullivan with nothing 
more than curiosity. 

‘He don’t look such a_ bloomin’ 
Jim Jeffries after all,’’ he remarked. 
‘* He's a Dago, too, if ever I see 
one. 

‘* Feel like whipping him?’’ asked 
O'Hanlon, who was sweating and 
trembling with anxiety. 

‘*Dunno yet. He’s trained and I 
ain’t. He looks trained a bit fine to 
me, though—he only made the weight 
by four ounces, an’ | bet he’s sweat- 
ing to do it. Wait here while I go 
an’ see his bandages.”’ 

Billy strolled very coolly across the 
ring and claimed his privilege of in- 
spection ; it might have been a pack 
of wolves that faced him, the wav they 
snarled and tried to scare him; but 
the referee entered the ring at that 
minute and Billy appealed to him. 


‘* Here,’” he said, ‘‘ look at. this. 
He’s got about a ton of iron wire 
round each fist. Call that tape? 


Why, it’s as hard as rock, an’ there’s 
enough of it to rope a box with. Look 
at his gloves, too. That’s dry blood, 
that’s what that is—dry blood and 
resin.. P’raps you think this is a 
slaughter-’ouse you’ve come to.”’ 

There was a chorus of expostulation 
from Sullivan’s corner, headed bv 
Sullivan himself. They called Biily 
every kind of faker they could think 
of—accused him of living off free- 
lunch counters, and of keeping fit by 
running away from the  police— 
howled at him—threatened him— 
snarled at him. 

But Billy stood his ground, still 
smiling ; and the referee backed him 
up. Sullivan had to take off mao-v 
than half the tape, and the referce 
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ordered new gloves as well, which 
Biily examined carefully before toss- 
ing them to Sullivan. 

He strolled back to his corner then, 
and two of Sullivan’s seconds came 
across to retaliate. But Billy wore no 
bandages, and the gloves he had were 
new; they felt them carefully, and 
accused him of wanting to put gas- 
pipe in them. They told him that they 
knew his reputation, and that they 
couldn’t be too careful with a crook 
like him in the ring; and then they 
sneered at O’Hanlon and asked who 
let him escape from the Bronx Zoo. 

In fact, they played all the old ac- 
cepted tricks, and several new ones, 
for ‘‘ getting their opponent’s goat.”’ 
But Billy sat still and smiled at them ; 
they failed to realise that he was used 
to it, and wasted enough good hot-air 
on him to float a full-sized balloon. 

The next move was made by the 
announcer, and both men stood up 
while he introduced them and bellowed 
his set speech to the audience. 

‘“Gentlemen,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ the 
match between Joe Sullivan, of Yon- 
kers, and Mike Evans, of New York, 
for ten rounds at the welter-weight 
limit, this evening, unfortunately fell 
through owing to a misunderstanding 
at the last moment. Rather than dis- 
appoint you all, the management has 
secured the services of Billy Blain, of 
London, England, who will take Mike 
Evans’s place. You all know Joe 
Sullivan, winner of ,’ and he 
reeled off a list of Sullivan’s victories, 
actual and alleged. 





‘* This, gentlemen, is Billy Blain, 
unknown hitherto on this side of the 
water, but a former runner-up for the 
light-weight championship on_ the 
other side. This is his first appear- 
ance in the ring in America, and his 
first appearance in any country at 
more than a hundred and thirty-three 
pounds ring-side. Kindly keep your 
seats, gentlemen, while the match is 
in progress.”’ 

The announcer retired to the accom- 
paniment of a little clapping, and a 
distinct murmur of disappointment ; 
then the referee called the two men 
into the centre for instructions. Joe 
Sullivan made one more attempt to 
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get on Billy’s nerves, standing be- 
tween him and the referee and turning 
his back on him scornfully; Billy 
seized him by the elbows, and spun 
him around and backward out of the 
way. The fans roared with laughter, 
and it was Sullivan who lost his tem- 
per—not Billy. The talk with the 
referee was soon over ; they agreed to 
fight straight Queensberry rules, break 
clean, and protect themselves at all 
times. 





Then the referee drew back to one 
side of the ring, and the men_ shook 


hands perfunctorily, and stood sizing 
each other up—Billy smiling and _in- 
different, and Sullivan — scowling 
fiercely under lowered eyebrows. 

‘‘Now keep your head, sonny!” 
called O’Hanlon in a stage whisper 
that could be heard ail the way across 
the house. 

Everybody laughed, including Billy, 
but he did not turn his head. The 
crowd in Sullivan’s corner howled de- 
rision—dubbed him sonny on the spot 
—named O’Hanlon “ poppa’’ — and 
kept a running fire of jokes on the 
subject that made O’Hanlon nearly 
mad with rage. 

“* Time !”’ 

Sullivan crouched suddenly, as 
James J. Jeffries used to do, and began 
walking crab-wise round Billy, look- 
ing for an opening. The crouch is a 
very useful attitude to take with a be- 
ginner, for it scares him and rattles 
him and looks almost impossible to 
take advantage of. Billy reached over 
suddenly, and caught him a chopping 
blow on the top of the head that 
brought him upright in a second, and 
as he straightened out of the crouch 
Billy ripped in a_ left-hook to the 
mouth that drew blood, jumping clear 
again like a flash. 

It was neat work, and first blood 
for Billy ; the house roared. Sullivan 
bored in then with his head low, 
swinging a savage left for the body; 
Billy waltzed out of the reach of it 
and punched him on the ear as he 
passed, drawing blood again. Sulli- 
van rushed in to a clinch, and Billy 
chopped him out of it again with 
short-arm body-blows, but slipped as 
he broke away, and Sullivan got 
home with a regular pile-driver to the 
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a 
heart that sent Billy sprawling on his 
back. 

“ Ah-h-h!’’ roared the house. 

But Billy was up again like a flash 
and as lively on his feet as ever, avoid- 
ing Suilivan’s swings and getting in 
an occasional blow to the head that 
roused Sullivan’s temper but did little 
damage. At the call of time it was 
anybody’s round. 

‘« D’ye think ye can go to the five ?”’ 


asked O’Hanlon, leaning over him 
diligently with the towel. 
‘‘Dunno yet,’’ said Billy. ‘* He'll 


begin fightin’ in the second—you 


see!” 
He did, too. At the call of ‘‘Time,”’ 
Sullivan tore across the ring, well over 
to Billy’s side, and began slugging 
like a madman. Billy blocked one 
blow, and ducked another, managing 
to get home one on Sullivan’s chin, a 
stinging upper-cut; but Sullivan be- 
gan roughing him at close quarters, 
so Billy sprang away, dancing in and 
out and beating a light tattoo every 
now and then on Sullivan’s head. 
Sullivan got him against the ropes 
once, half-way through the round, and 


slammed in a terrific right to the 
body; Billy clinched, and Sullivan 
leaned all his weight on him and 


roughed it with his elbows and fore- 
head, but Billy chopped him out of it 
before the referee had time to inter- 
fere. It was Sullivan’s round, but the 
blood in his mouth was bothering him, 
and he had used up an awful lot of 
steam. Billy seemed quite fresh still. 

Suliivan repeated his tactics in the 
third round, scarcely troubling to 
guard, and slamming for the body 
with all his might. Billy took ad- 
vantage of every opening, sending in 
stinging blows to the face, paying par- 
ticular attention to Sullivan’s left eve, 
which was beginning to look red and 
swollen, and avoiding his opponent's 
swings by clever foot-work. He 
waltzed backward round and round the 


ring, using all the science he 


: pos- 
Sessed ; Sullivan followed viciously, 
trying to bore in and force him 


against the ropes, but Billy always 

slipped away. , 
“Hit him, Billy !’? shouted O’Han- 

lon; and again the house roared. 
“Yah!’? shouted Sullivan’s 


ad- 
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man’s afraid! Make 


?? 


herents, ‘* your 
him go in and fight 

But Billy kept on 
avoiding anything like  in-fighting, 
and letting Sullivan tire himself by 
slugging at the empty air. A few of 
the wiser fans applauded, but most 
of them wanted to see blood. 

‘* Take him out!’’ shouted fifty or 
sixty of them, rising in their seats ; 
‘* put on some one who can fight.”’ 


running away, 


But Billy kept on waltzing back- 
ward, round and round the ring; and 
Sullivan kept on slugging. He landed 
one on Billy’s ribs in the last half- 
second, and Billy went to the floor 
and stopped there till the bell rang. 
He got up then, though, and walked 
to his corner calmly enough. 

‘“Can ye do it?’’ asked O’Hanlon. 
‘** D’ye think ye can do it boy?” 

‘** Dunno,”’ said Billy. ‘* Use your 
sponge, an’ quit talkin’!”’ 

Sullivan’s efforts in the first three 
rounds had evidently tired him a little, 
for he changed his tactics in the fourth 
and waited for Billy to begin. Billy 
obliged him by dancing round him 
and closing his left eye completely 
with a punch that could be heard all 
over the gymnasium He followed it 
up with a left-right-left to the body, 
and took a fairly hard wallop on the 
jaw in exchange. 

**Cover up!”’ 
seconds. 

But the Italian was getting wild and 
refused to listen. He went in after 
Billy like a madman again, and Billy 
spent the rest of the round waltzing 
away from him. Toward the end of 
it Sullivan managed to clinch and hold 
on; Billy kept up a tattoo on his ribs, 
but Sullivan roughed it again with his 
head and elbows, using every foul 
trick in his catalogue and wearing 
Billy down with his weight. 

O’Hanlon had to bite the sponge to 
keep himself from claiming a dozen 
fouls, but he remembered  Billy’s 
orders and said nothing. The bell 
saved Billy from getting a still worse 
roughing, but as it was he walked to 
his corner with his mouth and nose 
bleeding, and not looking any too 
fresh. 

‘* Ye ought to hit him more!”’ said 


called Sullivan’s 
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O'Hanlon, plying the bottle and 
sponge. : 

‘*Aw, shut up!” said Billy, spit- 
ting. ‘* You wait!’’ 

During the minute between the 


fourth round and the fifth, Geoghan 
hurried round to Sullivan’s corner and 
gave him whispered instructions ; 
Billy saw Geoghan then for the first 
time, and recognised him. He 
realised that the man who was most 
interested in his defeat was the same 
man who had turned him down so 
mercilessiy when he arrived in New 
York. 

‘‘Geoghan runnin’ this?’’ he asked 
O’ Hanlon. 

‘* Sure! Didn’t you know it?”’ 

Billy said nothing. 

If he had been evasive and ex- 
asperating in the first four rounds, he 
was infinitely more so in the fifth. He 
knew very well without being told 
what Geoghan’s instructions had been 
to Sullivan ; he was to try for a knock- 
out at once. So he ran away during 
almost the whole round, tiring Sulli- 
van in his efforts to come up with him, 


and not even trying to do any 
damage. 
“Oh, hit him, Billy!’ called 
O'Hanlon. 


‘“* Hit him!’’ shouted the fans. 

‘““Vah, he’s afraid!’’ shouted Sulll- 
van'’s crowd. 

And Billy dodged and danced and 
ran and jumped away, while Sullivan 
sent over pile-driver after pile-driver 
that hit the empty air or grazed off 
Billy’s elbows. 

Suddenly, when the round was all 
but over, Billy straightened like a 
flash, his right shot out like a piston- 
rod ; there was a smack that sounded 
like the report of a pistol, and Sulli- 
van reeled backward with the lower 
part of his face a mass of blood. Billy 
followed up with a left-right-left to the 
body, and the bell saved Sullivan from 
going to the mat. 

He went to his corner with a broken 
nose, and a crimson spot just below 
his heart that was growing bigger and 
angrier-looking every minute. His 
seconds had no time for abuse now; 
they were too busy attending to their 


man. 


‘“* That’s 


the boy !"’ said 


style, 











O’Hanlon. ‘* Give him some more 
like that, and ye’ve got him!”’ 

‘“You’ve won your money,” an. 
swered Billy; ‘‘now watch me win 
mine.’’ 

A full half-minute of the sixth round 
went by before the fans really got 
going ; they were too surprised to do 
more than yell in monosyllabic chorus. 
Sullivan came into the ring with one 
eye closed, and looking tired, but 
nothing like beaten. Billy walked 
into him from the word ‘‘ Go,”’ rushed 
him, mixed it at close quarters, stood 
up to him toe to toe and slugged him, 
drove him backward against the ropes 
and sent his head back with three 
rousing hooks to the jaw. 

Sullivan woke up and answered slug 
for slug, but Billy’s boxing was too 
clever for him ; when he tried to clinch 
to save himself, Billy waltzed round 
him and hit where he pleased, while 
the fans nearly tore the roof off with 
their noise. 

At the end of the round Sullivan 
staggered, rather than walked, to his 
corner ; the red blotch under his heart 
had spread till it was about six inches 
square, and his other eye seemed to be 
closing too. . 

**T’ve got him in the next!’ said 
Billy, panting and taking a swig from 
the bottle. 

‘“—— ye! I believe ve have!”’ said 
O’Hanlon. “‘ Ye little firebrand, why 
didn’t ye fight like that at first ?”’ 

The seventh went less than half a 
minute. Billy started the ball by send- 
ing an awful wallop home straight on 
the crimson blotch, and Sullivan 
groaned and doubled up. A right on 
the top of the head brought his chin 
up again, and Billy swung for it with 
all his strength and weight. Down 
went Sullivan, flat on the broad of his 
back—his arms outspread on either 
side of him, and his eyes shut. 

‘* Stand back !’’ ordered the referee, 
and Billy stood back and dropped his 
hands and waited. 

** Seven — eight — nine ten!” 
counted the referee. ‘‘ He's sut!”’ 

Sullivan’s seconds ran into the ring 
and picked their man up; the referee 
patted Billy on the shoulder. 

‘* Well done!’’ he said ; 
some punch you’ve got!”’ 

Billy walked over to his corner and 
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clambered out of the ring. ‘‘ Go get 
your money!’’ he told O’Hanlon. 
“You'll find me in the dressing-room; 
Charlie can rub me down.’’ 

When O’Hanlon and the skipper 
reached the dressing-room ten minutes 
later, Billy was already washed, and 
very neatly dressed. 

‘“Ye darned little scut said 
O’Hanlon. ‘‘Why didn’t ye knock him 
out sooner? I believe ye could ha’ 
done it. What did ye run away from 
kim for ?”’ 

‘“‘] never met anybody greener than 
you,” said Billy. ‘*‘ What was the 
bet? I had to go five rounds, didn’t 
1? Well? S’posin’ I’d handed him a 
sleep-punch in the fourth — you 
wouldn’t have won the bet, would 
you? Have you got the money ?’’ 

‘*T have,’’ said O’Hanlon ; ‘‘ here’s 
my thousand, and here’s your three 
hundred.”’ 

‘* Good !’’ said Billy, ‘‘ keep it. I’m 
goin’ to do one more trip to sea, an’ 
shovel coal; there ain’t a better way 
0’ puttin’ muscle on as ever I see; I 
ain’t strong enough yet. Did you see 
how he wore me down in the 
clinches ?”’ 

““There’s that hundred, too, that 
I promised ye,’’ said O’Hanlon. 
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““Keep it!’? said Billy. ‘* No. 
Wait a bit—tell you what you do. 
There’s a bloke, name o’ Doyle— 


I’ll send him eighty dollars wi’ my re- 


gards. He’s a piker, he is. I 
wouldn’t like to owe him money 
longer’n I could help. He might 


need it for the washin’ or some: 
thin’; send him that at _ once. 
Put the rest in a bank, an’ remember, 
you’ve got to get me a good match 
when we get back from the next trip. 
You’ll be my manager, an’ we’ll use 
that money for forfeits an’ side bets, 
an’ trainin’ exes—see?”’ 

‘* You’re on!’’ said O’Hanlon. 

At that minute in came Geoghan. 

** Say,’’ he exclaimed, ‘* why didn’t 
you tell me what class of man you 
were when you came to me before? 
I’d no idea you could fight like that! 
I’ll take you over from now on; you 
ought to make a middle-weight by and 
by ; and anyhow I’m dead sure you 
can clean up the welters.”’ 

‘*T done all the talkin’ to you I’m 
ever goin’ to, an’ I got all the mana- 
gers I want,’’ said Billy. ‘‘ You ge 
to . 





And he took the arms of the skipper 
and O’Hanlon and disappeared into 
the street outside. 











The Story of Dick Kepler’s little Love Affairs, 


BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 


VERY little while the noisy city 
beat its way through the green 
walls of the park. It was re- 

current, inexorable. It was like the 
Fate-motif in Tschaikowsky’s greatest 
symphony. 

Kepler was annoyed by it. In both 
clothes and manner he was that per- 
fect type of urban young manhood 
which Néw York, bungling with its 
native clay, can produce only from 
the virgin soil of a small town after a 
five years’ residence east of the Hud- 
son and west of Fourth Avenue; but 
the face that remained curiously 
round and pink, the eyes that persist- 
ently retained their boyish brightness, 
the brown hair that resolutely refused 
to lose its tendency to curl were all 
embattled tokens of his native Ameri- 
cus, and, fight them though he usu- 
ally did, he just now wanted a truce 
with Americus for the sake of his 
townswoman beside him. 

** You’re altogether wonderful !’’ he 
declared. ‘‘ The chief mystery of life 
for me is how such impish girls be- 
come such pretty women.”’ 

His fellow native of Americus was 
awed neither by that mystery nor by 
his mention of it. She had, indeed, 
none of her companion’s elaborately- 
gathered sophistication. Though a 
Philadelphian might have thought her 
a New Yorker, a New Yorker would 
certainly have ascribed her to Phila- 
de!phia, and this not because she really 
expressed Broad-street, on the one 
hand, or Broadway on the other, but 
because, while she tempered the exu- 
berance of the latter by the restraint 
of the former, she was really—in her 
nealthy cheeks, her clear grey glance, 


her gracious stride, even in_ her 
smartly-tailored suit of sober-coloured 
cloth—alien to them both. She was 
the one sort of woman that can be 
leisurely at home in a large city: a 
woman brought up in the country and 
educated in the town. 

‘* You’re referring,’’ she asked, ‘‘to 
our pinafore days?”’ 

While she spoke Kepler was wonder- 
ing where she got those level brows, 
and was reflecting how delightful were 
her moving lips. 

‘* 1 was referring,’’ he answered— 
‘*oh, very distantly referring—to the 
horrid mess in which I just now find 
myself.’’ 

She smiled. 

‘*T didn’t think you could,”’ she 
said. 

‘‘ Find myself? Well, you put it 
better than I did. The fact is, I 
rather fancy I’m lost.”’ 

She understood him, and was too 
honest to hide it. 

‘‘So you come to me to guide you?” 

Kepler reflected. 

*““Why not?’’ he at last inquired. 
‘*You know as well as I do why I 
came to New York, and you know as 
well as I do why I’ve stayed here. I 
came to be a great lawyer, and I’ve 
stayed to marry a great lady.” 

‘*In other words, a rich woman?” 

‘*You see it crudely, but clearly. 
I shall have to marry money.”’ 

‘* You mean you want to?” 

‘“My dear Rose, I mean I must 
live.’”’ 

She considered that. 
she inquired. 


Kepler laughed. 


‘* Must you?” 
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‘‘Upon my word,” he said, “‘I’d 
never thought of how it might strike 
other people; it was enough that it 
struck me as a pressing necessity.’’ 

‘“You haven’t reflected that you 
could make a living by practising your 
profession in Americus?’’ 

‘*T have reflected that I couldn’t. 
Americus knows me too well, and your 
own father has all the practice there 
is in the town.”’ 

Rose Randall said nothing for a 
flashing moment. Then: ‘‘ You have 
rather shaken our dust from your feet, 
haven’t you?’’ she asked. 


’ 


‘‘ Entirely—save for you,’’ he as- 
sured her. 

‘*Oh,’’ she smiled, ‘‘ you’ve only 
just renewed my dust because I hap- 
pen to have come to New York for a 
fortnight. I venture to guess that you 
no longer write to anybody in Ameri- 
cus—that you even no longer subscribe 
to the ‘ Daily Spy.’ ”’ 

‘* You’re right,’’ he admitted ; ‘‘ the 
absurd idea that I must keep on living 
has made me altogether selfish. It has 
made me so selfish that I want to keep, 
right now, at my problem. What do 
you think I ought to do?”’’ 

‘‘T hardly know what to think—ex- 
cept ’’—and her eyes were quizzical— 
“‘ except that you’re rather a pig.”’ 

“* Oh, to be sure,’’ he granted, ‘‘I’m 
apig. But at any rate you do think— 
don’t you?—that a man of no means 
such as I am has no right to marry ?”’ 

He hesitated; but she faced him, 
smiling still, yet fairly. 

‘To marry a girl with no means 
such as you consider me to be, Dick? 
No, I’m afraid he hasn’t.”’ 

He had not intended anything so 
specific; but, though she now took 
him, as she had so for two weeks been 
doing, rather aback, he was covertly 
glad that she should thus free him 
from the implications he had in tender 
moments been forging about them. 
For the rest, he decided to regard the 
case as merely a hypothetical illustra- 
tion of his theory. 

“‘ And why don’t you think so?’’ he 
demanded. He felt himself safe now. 
“* Because,’’ said Rose. 

“ Because,”’ he indulgently repeated. 





‘‘ There is never any appealing from 
that argument.”’ ; 

‘* Because,’’ she, however, revised, 
‘you are a jewel, Dick, but you need 
a handsome setting.’’ 

Her strange, low voice, which was 
like the voice of no other woman of 
his acquaintance, had in it a quality 
of pathetic humour. The roar of the 
city came through the trees, and Kep- 
ler was touched. 

‘“*T am paste,’’ he declared, ‘‘a 
cheap imitation, whereas you—nobody 
is good enough for you.”’ 

‘*Most of the men that have pro- 
posed to me have been plenty good 
enough for me.”’ 

She permitted him again the gene- 
rosity of her eyes, singularly direct and 
unfaltering. It stripped Kepler of the 
last garment of embarrassment—she 
was so thoroughly unembarrassed her- 
self. 

‘* Paste !’’ he reiterated, shaking his 
wise young head. 

But Rose laughed. 

‘You ought to get along, Dick,’’ 
she declared, ‘‘ you’re such fun.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’ he countered; ‘‘I 
don’t want to amuse people; I want 
people to amuse me.’’ Formality and 
daring seemed alike thrown away upon 
her ; simplicity was the only effective 
instrument of intercourse. ‘‘ And I’m 
in love with you,’’ he haltingly con- 
cluded. ‘‘ I am, even though I know 
I shall have to marry somebody else.”’ 

**In love with me! Why?’ 

‘* Because = 

‘*’There is no appealing from that 
argument,’’ she mimicked. ‘‘If you 
have no real reason for being in love, 
you may be sure that you have the 
real disease.”’ 

‘*T could give you a thousand rea- 
sons,’’ he asserted ; ‘‘ but I shall give 
you one that, for both our sakes, con- 
futes them all. Poverty is Hell.’” 

She nodded gravely. 

‘““Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ poverty is 
Hell. I know. You may escape from 
it and be stronger, but you can never 
come out of it quite the same soul that 
went in.’? She'was splendidly final. 
‘* Now ’’—and she put out her hand to 
him—‘‘ here we are at the Circle. Call 
me one of those taxis, please.’’ 

Hers was the beautiful type of 
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mind that can think a thousand 
mutually incompatible things at the 
same time, and, if there be such an 
attitude as sincere coquetry, it was 
sincere coquetry that was somehow in 
her face as Kepler left her and turned 
eastward across the park toward the 
Avenue. 

He had been affected by her, and he 
did not care to have her think so. She 
saw him perfectly—saw, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘clean through him ’’— 
and he didn’t like it; but, precisely 
because he did not entirely see her, 
he was powerfully drawn to the 
search. There could be, he was sure 
and rightly sure—no manner of 
question about it: he was in love and 
unhappy. 

Love, the romances declare, is a 
chronic fever; but unhappiness is in- 
termittent; it is beneficently impos- 
sible for the average man to remain 
desolate for a long time on end; and 
Richard Kepler was _ tremendously 
average. Therefore, if he approached 
with considerable inward trepidation a 
certain house upon the Avenue, he met 
its daughter in her drawing-room 
with a spirit resolved, not cheerlessly, 
to pursue its chosen course. 

Clara Marbury was at first, how- 
ever, reserved to a degree of distance ; 
she was even, if the truth must be ad- 
mitted, a little crabbed. She resented, 
as she had every right to resent, the 
past fortnight’s discontinuance of 
Kepler’s formerly much marked atten- 
tions. Besides, since his attentions 
had paused on the threshold of de- 
claration, she was in no_ position 
frankly to voice her resentment, and 
this was salt to her wound. Still, 
even in the sulks, a handsome woman 
is alluring, and lara’s beauty 
sufficed. 

‘*Have I kept you waiting?’’ she 
asked. 

She had kept him, as she was per- 
fectly aware, a good half-hour. She 
had kept him past that swift moment 
of the late afternoon through which is 
drawn the sharp line that divides mere 
clothes from an evening gown, and 
she now appeared, to give him audi- 
ence, in a tawny silk that made the 
most of the massed hair that matched 
it, of the pale clear-cut face and of the 











sombre brown eyes. She did not ex- 
pect a declaration ; she had only taken 
pains with her toilet because, she well- 
nigh confessed to her maid, one never 
can tell. 

** Waiting ?”’ 
no !’’ 

He admitted, not for the first time, 
that she had atmosphere, and now, as 
he glanced at her gleaming bust and 
shoulders, he granted that she had 
something more : that she had stature. 
Once, when he had seen her at the 
opera somewhat similarly arrayed, he 
overheard her remark to a woman 
among her intimates that the gown 
she then wore contained thirty yards 
of silk. This present gown was like 
the former, but how a dress that 
covered so little could possibly con- 
tain so much Kepler found it out of 
the question to imagine. However, 
he did not give voice to his wonder. 
Instead, he simply added: 


echoed Kepler. ‘‘ Oh, 


‘* You reward me for as many years 
as Jacob waited for Rachel.”’ ; 

Unlike most men, and especially 
unlike unmarried men, Kepler was 
able to distinguish between a_ well- 
dressed woman and a woman too well- 
dressed ; but his tone masked his de- 
tection and his heart spontaneously 
bounded at her free barbarity. 

Miss Marbury seemed to think the 
compliment quite too absurd for re- 
ply, and began composedly talking of 
the weather. Nevertheless, she was so 
unlike Rose as not at all to see 
through him, and thus, very soon, she 
found herself deserting meteorology 
for the law. She quite accepted as fact 
her hope that he was to be a great 
lawyer, and Kepler liked this. What 
he did not like was Miss Marbury’s 
insistence that he share her opinions; 
he wanted her to court illusions that 
he had pierced. Still, though she was 
no flatterer, her manner was uncon- 
sciously such as raised men in their 
own opinions, and Kepler, as he 
looked at her, regarded her with more 
admiration than, an hour earlier, he 
would have believed possible. 


‘*You’re too kindly sanguine for 
me,”’ he protested. 

‘* No,”’ she said; ‘‘ I’m only humanly 
certain.’’ She looked him full in the 
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face. ‘‘ You can succeed: why don’t 
you?”’ 

“ Her white hands, ornamented with 
a great many rings, were clasped tight 
in her lap. Her brown eyes were 
eloquent. 

Kepler faltered. 

‘*Do you speak in riddles?’ he in- 
quired. 

“Why, no. 
say.” 

‘I’m sorry,’’ he brought it out. ‘‘ 1 
dared to hope that you perhaps meant 
more.”’ 

She still failed to catch his drift, as 
Rose would have caught it; but that 
seemed no longer to matter: he had 
made again the surprising discovery 
that there was one other lovely woman 
on earth besides Rose. 

He hurried to throw words into the 
ap. 

“Still,’’ he said, ‘‘ I suppose vou’ll 
permit me to keep my own opinion of 
myself, even when it’s opposed to 
vours 2?” 

“*Oh!"? she said. 

Proverbially, it takes a woman a 
long time to sav anything, but, when 
she wants to, any woman can make 
that single exclamation go a_ Jong 
way. With Kepler it went so far that 
he rose and stood over the divan on 
which she sat. 

““T believe,’? he said earnestly, 
“that with vou I could succeed. I 
believe that with you I could take this 
world by the throat and strangle it.”’ 

Her smile was pleased, expectant : 
“T didn’t know that you were a 
poet !”’ 

He took the jewelled hand that she 
had raised to her hair. 

“*Clara,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Bible re- 
cords the fact that an angel can make 
an ass eloquent ; but I’m a worse ass 
than Balaam’s.”’ 

She did not answer, but to all that 
he had meant next to say her eyes 
were alreadv consenting. This very 
Surrender pulled him up short. 

“Has it,’’ he asked, ‘‘ struck you 
that, by marrying you. some man 
might make himself rich ?’’ 

It needed no subtlety to meet that. 
““Am I such a fright,’’ she smiled, 
“that nohodv would ask me except 
for my monev ?”’ 

It seemed just then to Kepler, as he 


I mean just what I 
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bent over her, that any man, in any 
circumstances, might reasonably fall 
in love with her. He said so, and 
then he made one faint struggle more. 

‘* Of course, if you did stoop to a 
poor man, everybody would proclaim 
him a fortune-hunter; but then he 
could console himself with the thought 
that envious everybody would think 
the same of the possible someone else 
that might have courage if he failed.”’ 

Perhaps she understood him. At all 
events, her tawny head sank against 
the back of the divan, close to their 
clasped hands, and she sighed: 

‘I wish people would stop dying 
and leaving me money.”’ 

This, according as you look at it, 
was either a pious or an ungrateful 
sentiment. Look at it how he would, 
however, it was, to Kepler, a charm- 
ingly naive one, and he promptly 
kissed the woman that had expressed 
it. After that, what was there left 
for him to do but declare that he 
would love her for ever? She was 
altogether happy. Kepler said that he 
was altogether happy, too. It may be 
that, for the moment, he owas. Cer- 
tainly, though he feared that she de- 
tected in him a lack of ardour, he was 
at least loyal enough to put away, 
there and then, any disquieting 
thought to the contrary, and it was 
not until he turned up late at his club 
for dinner that one such thought was 
so strong as to puncture the armour of 
his self-restraint. 


Something, he wearily resolved,- had 
to be done about Rose. The farther 
he went from their parting, the less 
final that parting, which had at first 
struck him as perfectly final,. seemed 
to be. He was in this mood, and in 
the oak-panelled café of the Algon- 
quin Club, with his coffee before him, 
when there entered his spiritual ad- 
viser. 

Bertie Lawrence, safely in life’s 
middle distance, had the red cheeks 
and waxed moustaches—had the care- 
ful evening clothes that are not fas- 
tidious and the physical bulk that is 
not grossness—had indeed, as..of 
right, the entire air of tolerant cynic- 
ism that marks the man who knows 
his Manhattan and lives by the im- 
partation of his knowledge. Having 
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no vocation, Bertie had cultivated the 
habit of attenuating his avocations to 
their utmost tenuity; he found it a. 
good way of killing time. He had 
thus long since appointed himself 
Kepler’s counsellor, and to-night felt 
privileged to make impertinent in- 
quiries. 

‘““What’s the row?’ he asked, 
dropping uninvited into the chair 
opposite that of his intimate. ‘‘ You 
look as if you'd lost your best friend.’’ 

‘*T have,’’ said Kepler, gloomily. 

**No! Who’s that? ”’ 

** My head.”’ 

Lawrence lit a cigarette. He was 
one of those optimists that deny Hell 
and affirm To-morraw, the sort to hold 
that, if you don’t digest your terrapin 
for dinner, what you need is a dose of 
lobster at supper-time. 

‘*Oh,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘ so long as it 
ain’t your heart! ”’ 

Kepler looked up. 
for confidences. 


He was ready 


**T think I hate myself!’’ he de- 
clared. 

‘* Not at all.’’ Bertie put it to him 
flat. ‘‘ Not yet. Give yourself a few 


more years for that,’’ he added hope- 
fully. ‘*‘What are you~ worried 
about? ” 

** A woman.” 

“** How futile! There’s always one 
easy solution to all questions : you can 
beg them. I don’t know of any duty 
that can’t be conveniently and com. 
fortably dodged. Personally, my con- 
science is a sort of phonograph; when 
I don’t care for the tune it’s playing, I 
buy a new roll.’’ 


**Still,”’ persisted Kepler, ‘‘if J 
told you what was bothering me, 
you’d see it differently. Perhaps ’’— 


and he smiled sourly—‘‘ you’d be 
rather surprised.’’ 

*““My dear Dick, at forty a man 
loses the capacity for surprise. For a 


” 


guess: your trouble is a rich one. i: 
{ 


** Yes, and a poor one.”’ 

‘‘Ah, I see. And you can’t get off 
with the latter before you get on with 
the former? ”’ 

“*TIt’s not that. 


I don’t suppose 14 


needn’t be proud of that; to be proud 
of that would be like being proud be- 
cause you coached a football team or 
served in the Spanish War.  ‘There’s 
only one way to be comfortably vul- 
gar, and that’s to be vulgar and forget 
it. Come on: spin, sailorman, spin !”’ 

‘*No, I won’t do that. But this 
much I'll tell you in confidence. I’ve 
rather engaged myself to the rich girl 
while I feel as if I really cared about 
the other.’’ 

“* Nonsense. It’s just as easy to 
fall in love with an heiress as with a 
beggar. I know it.”’ 

‘* Then you think if I’d marry 

‘*You’d come to love her? Well, 
marrying to increase love is rather like 
gambling to grow rich. But then I 
like gambling.”’ 

‘*T don’t mean that. 
I endure it?”’ 

‘Endure it? Bless the innocent! 
When a man’s wife has ail the money, 
he needs something for that hired feel- 
ing; but no man of wit lets his wife 
keep all the money for long.”’ 

‘“You’re a beast, Bertie. What I 
was thinking of was whether I could 
bear having been false to myself.”’ 

‘‘ Which means to the other girl. 
Well, tell the other girl. Tell your 
fiancée, too. She won’t mind, because 
she’s won, and the other won’t mind 
because she'll be weil quit of you. Tell 
’em the truth. It’s always easy to tell 
the truth, because then discovery is 
only confirmation, whereas it takes a 
brave man to tell a lie, because 
there’s always the fear that he’ll be 
found out. Do you follow me?” 

‘* Not close,’’ sighed Kepler; ‘‘ but 
I’m catching up.’”’ 

‘It’s this way,’’ Bertie expounded, 
with the pretended reluctance of the 
man that believes he is a born enter- 
tainer: ‘‘ You’ve flirted with poor A. 
Very well; there’s no harm done; 
flirtation is the foam on the beer of 
love, and all women like their beer 
foamy. But nothing more has hap- 





I mean, could 


_ pened ?”’ 


‘* Tt wasn’t even a flirtation.”’ 
*“Good. Didn’t even ask her if she 


ought to tell you; it’s rotten vul-{ loved you?” 





gar ” 
** Oh, it’s vulgar, all right. It’s as 
vulgar as champagne. But you 





«e No-o.’”’ 
** Good again. Never ask a woman 
if she loves you; if you know it for 
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yourself, your question is unneces- 
sary; if you don’t know it, you’re a 
fool.”’ ; 

‘But you see,’’ quavered Kepler, 
“T told her I did!” 


‘*Told her you loved her? Care- 
less, careless boy! What did she 
say ?”’ 

‘*T don’t recall, exactly. I told 


her I’d have to marry money, and I 
think she said I was a pig.” 

‘* You are, you know.”’ 

‘*Oh, I know !”’ 

Still, if you told her your inclina- 
tions weren’t going to interfere with 
your intentions, I can’t see how she 
can reasonably object. Was your 
word final ?’’ 

‘**'We both seemed to think so at 
the time; but now I’m not so sure.’’ 


“Hum. Well, write her a note. 
Don’t talk to her; write. Some 
women resent advances; all women 
resent retreats.”” He rose to go. 


” 


‘*So much,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ for poor 
A. As for rich B., write her, too. 
Tell her the truth—in general terms, 
you know—and throw in a little devo- 
tion. It can’t harm, and it may help. 
Your case is perfectly simple, my lad ; 
you’ve only got to remember that 
you’ll never earn your living in New 
York, and that the chief end of man 
is to better mankind, himself, how- 
ever, among the number.”’ 

Kepler writhed. 

“‘] suppose you’re right,’’ he said, 
“but I hate to be a swine.”’ 

** Most swine like it—and here I am 
casting my conversational pearls be- 
fore you! ‘The trouble is that the 
other pearl-casters are too busy think- 
ing up their next haul to listen to 
their fellows ; there’s nothing left but 
swine to give ear. Good-bye. 
Write those letters, and when they’ve 
made you feel better, I’ll talk to you 
again. Just now you’re about as 
amusing as a rainy day.’’ 

Kepler wrote the letters. In order 
to act before his wavering will could 
change, he fairly ran to the library. 
He wrote to Rose :— . 


My dear, dear friend,—I wish to 
heaven I were not a coward ; but lam. 
I wish you would hate me; but you 
won't. My engagement will probably 
be announced within a fortnight. Basely 





I take consolation in the thought that 
I do not and never could deserve you, 
and that you never did care, really, for 
Your unworthy 
RicHarD L. KEPLER. 


The letter to Clara Marbury was 
more difficult, but he achieved it. He 
wrote: 

Dearest,—Before I dare to see you 
again, there is a confession that, in jus- 
tice to you and at whatever cost to my- 
self, I must make. I have been 
thoroughly unworthy of you. Until 
yesterday I was halt-inclined to believe 
that 1 was really in love with another 
woman. It needed, of course, only our 
final talk to convince me of my weak 
error, but even then, as you now know, 

1 was too great a knave to tell you all. 

Can you ever forgive me? If you can, 

I shall devote my life to the endeavour 

of wiping out the past. I shall call at 

eleven to-morrow for my answer, and, 
whatever that answer may be, I shall, 
for my part, henceforth remain 
For ever your devoted 
un. i. E 

He addressed the envelopes, 
stamped them, hurried to the mail-box 
in the hall, and dropped the letters in 
its iron mouth. 

Thereupon, of course, came the re- 
action. Even as the metal teeth 
closed upon his missives, Kepler re- 
gretted them. He saw that they 
should never have been written. He 
saw that their writing had by no 
means made up his mind. He saw, 
by midnight, that he had meant pre- 





cisely what he did not say. He did 
not want to marry Clara. He could 
not be happy with Clara. He was 


in love with Rose. 

A sleepless night did not leave him 
any less so. Sleepless nights were 
made for men’s sins and men’s pas- 
sion, and the nuit blanche of Richard 
Kepler was passed between twistings 
and turnings from penitence for his 
wrongdoing to despair of his love, 
and back again. There was no visible 
escape. Clara would forgive him. 
There could be no possible doubt of 
that. He knew her too well; he had 
framed his hasty letter, to that end, 
upon her sanity ; he had calculatedly 
sounded the note of her triumph. She 
would see herself so victorious that 
magnanimity would follow as a neces- 
sary conclusion. He could hug to 


himself only the cold comfort of that 











wealth which he would now, in 
reality, be but too happy to have lost. 
By ten o'clock in the morning his 
woes had well-nigh convinced him 
that he was a martyr. 

He entered her drawing-room as 
Danton entered the  tumbril. He 
heard ker step in the hall. ** Thou 
wilt show my head to the people,’’ he 
almost quoted; ‘‘it is worth show- 
ing.”’ 

Miss Marbury looked, however, less 
like the cheerful Samson than he had 
expected. Somehow she seemed a 
good deal more like Lady Macbeth. 
She had taken no such pains with her 
toilet as she had taken on the evening 
previous. Her beautiful hair was far 
less carefully arranged, her white face 
swollen as if from tears, and her 
brown eyes were baleful. 

‘*Clara!’? Gathering his courage 
in both hands, Kepler, resolved to 
meet his doom in the weary part to 
which he had assigned his talents, 
came towards her with outstretched 
arms. 

But Miss Marbury retreated. 


‘** Don’t do that,’’ she said. 


Kepler blinked. ‘* Then you don’t 
forgive me?’’ He dropped into a 


chair, but Miss Marbury did not sit 
down. 

‘* Forgive you?’’ she echoed. ‘* You 
must think I’m a goose!”’ 

Kepler looked at her between be- 
wilderment and appeal; but she re- 
mained resolutely standing, and there 
was nothing for him to do but to rise. 

*] am sorry,’’ he quavered. 

Now he had done it! He had sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage ; 
he had stultified himself only to lose 
both women. He would have liked 
to lay his hands on Bertie Lawrence. 

‘*} hope vou are indeed sorry,’’ 
Miss Marbury was saying: ‘‘ You 


well may be. But whether you are 

sorry or not, I can’t ever forgive 
’? 

you. 


‘*T thought,’’ stammered Kepler, 
§ Pp 


‘‘that the tone of my letter might 
move you to some kindness.’ 

‘** Then 
taken in me. 
impudence.”’ 

‘* But the fact that there was some 
one else——”’ 


> 


you were decidedly mis- 
I never heard of such 


he began. 
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Miss Marbury raised herself to the 
extent of a height that, even in her 
present condition, remained superb. 

** Don't that,’ she com- 
manded, ‘* Except for one thing, I 
should not have come down to see 
you this morning. I thought that 
vou might, perhaps, have been out of 
your right senses.’’ 

Kepler passed his trembling hand 
over his bewildered 

** As to that,’* he 
I’m clean mad now.”’ 

‘**} am not speaking of this morn- 
ing,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ 1 am speaking 
of your mental condition when you 
had the effrontery to write me that 
note.’’ 

She paused ; but he did not answer. 

‘* Were you mad then ?”’ she bitterly 

demanded. 
‘*] believe,’? he slowly replied, 
that, ever since | first came to New 
York, I have been ‘ out of my right 
senses. 

She could follow him easily enough 
‘* You are quibbling,”’ 
she declared. ‘‘ The point is that you 
wrote me the truth.’’ 

‘* At least a part of it—yes.’ 

‘* Then—-why, then there was even 
more ?’’ 

‘‘]-—— Upon my word, I don’t 
remember all that I said.’’ 

He could look 
scoun- 


discuss 


eves. 


said, ‘SI think 


sé 


in this meod. 


’ 


That was enough. 
like nothing but a confessed 
drel. 

‘* You may go,’’ she said. 

With no more words, he obeyed her. 
He saw her standing, imperious and 
sublime, as he turned away, and, if 
he had place for any thought of her, it 
was for the thought that, however 
absurdly she had taken his letter, she 
would be sure soon to find a lover 
able to rise to the conventional lie 
and vow to her that he had never 
loved before. 

For his own part, Kepler stumbled 
across the Avenue and into the park. 
He scarcely knew what he was doing 
or whither he was bound until he 
again came upon the Circle and saw 
the row of waiting taxi-cabs into the 
care of one of which he had, eighteen 
hours before, entrusted Rose. 

Then it came to him. He must go 
to her. He must fling himself on his 























knees before her and confess his sin. 
He could not hope that she would care 
for him now ; but he owed her at least 
penance. 

He sprang 
and gave the 

No, she could not forgive him; but 
if things had been different, if he had 
been different, what could he _ not 
have done? He would have devoted 
his whole life to her, his whole exist- 
ence. Not succeed in Americus? He 
would have squeezed achievement 
from its core. He saw the little town 
now, not as a narrow prison, but as 
an open spot in the green fields of his 
youth—open to the broad sunlit sky, 
to the pine-clad hills, to the free fresh 
air and to the simple paths of an 
henest life. The city that had lured 
him tramped its noise in at the cab- 
window, its smile gone, its mask dis- 
carded, a city of cynical day and 


into one of the vehicles 
address of her hotel. 


Dreadful Night. He wanted to go 
back to Americus and Rose; but he 


must stay in New York without her. 

She was sitting in one of the de- 
serted hotel-parlours. He saw 
the moment he entered, her cheeks 
flushed, her grey eyes glowing. It 
was almost as if she had been waiting 
for him. 

Kepler stopped short. 

But Rose did not hesitate. They 
were quite alone, and she ran to him, 
her hands outstretched. As they met, 
she turned up her happy face to him, 
and before he was well aware of any- 
thing else he had kissed her. ; 

Only then did he come to himself. 


her 


‘“How you must despise me!’’ he 
cried. 
Rose, drawing away, her clear 


glance enfolding him, made amazing 
answer :— 

“Why do you say that? I think 
you are going to be the wonderful 
man I always knew you'd some day 
turn into.’’ : 

** What? ”’ 


\ Kepler staggered. 
ee \ es,”’ 


she happily nodded. ‘‘I 


knew that all this New York pose was 
Just an ugly dream—and, oh Dick, I 
can't begin to tell you how glad I am 
that you have waked at last!" 

He got that blow fairly between the 
eyes. 

“But I haven’t. I—I'm not! 


I’m 
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all sorts of things. Don’t you see? 
Don’t you know? Didn’t I tell you? 
Waked up! I think I’m dreammg 
now !’’ 

‘* No,’’ she shook her russet head. 
‘* You’ve wakened at last — and, 
Dick, I have a confession to make.”’ 

Clearly she had not received that 
cursed note. 

‘‘ You had better hear mine first,’’ 
he said. 

‘*Yours?’’? She was still holding 
fast to both his hands. ‘‘ No, what- 
ever yours is, I am too selfish to wait; 
1 want to be the first to be forgiven.”’ 

Kepler groaned. 

‘* All right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Delays are 
dangerous ; you'll think the worse of 
me for waiting; but I can’t be 
damned deeper than I am. Go on.”’ 


She blushed a fuller crimson, but 
her glance didn’t falter. 

‘* | was sent here to get you.”’ 

** To get me?’’ 

‘* Yes—oh, in every sense! If you 


ever had written to anybody in Ameri- 
cus—if you’d only taken the trouble 
to read ‘The Spy ’—you’d have 
known. That New York company 
has bought the old ore-mines.”’ 

‘‘ There’s nothing in them. They’ve 
been flooded for ten years.”’ 

‘* But the New Yorkers sent an ex- 
pert and found that there were lots— 
And they’ve bought them from 
father at a perfectly enormous figure, 
and they’ve found a great deal more 
iron on his big farm, and they've 
bought that for a lot more, and 
father’s going almost to give up the 
law, and he wants you to take his 
prac tice.’’ 

She poured it out like rain; but 
Kepler could see nothing save that it 
had come too late. 

‘*You—you good, good girl!’’ he 
choked. “Too good for me,’’ he 


jots. 


added. ‘‘ The thing’s impossible.”’ 
To that, however, she could not 
listen. 


‘ 


Impossible? 
happened.”” 
‘*{ mean about the practice, dear.’ 
“*"Tnat, too,” insisted ; ‘‘ you 
are to take that and———”’ She fal- 
tered now, stopped altogether, blushed 
again. But she si l ** And 


It’s true; it has 


, 
sne 





id it at last: 
me, along with it.’’ 
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Kepler released her hands. His 
voice grew hard. 

“You didn’t get my letter,’”’ he 
said. 

But she was unruffled. 

‘The note you wrote last night? 
Yes; it was waiting me at breaktast. 
That’s why I was here, ready. That’s 
why - 

She drew a crumpled envelope from 
her breast. 
‘* Then 

gasped. 

‘* Mind? It made me happier than 
anything has ever, ever made me.’’ 

Suddenly a part of the truth struck 
him. He held out his hand. 

‘* Let me see that letter,’’ he said. 

She gave it him, still smiling. 

One glance was enough: it was 
the letter he had intended for Clara 
Marbury. He had committed the 
ancient blunder of confusing the en- 
velopes. 

** Rose—— 
stopped short. 

Why should he tell? He did not 
have to tell. Fortune, which had so 
long tricked him, was at last receiv- 
ing him to her heart. Here together 





you don’t mind?’ he 


” he began, and then 


were Rose and success, and _ their 
price was merely silence. To speak 
would be not only to rob his own 


heart, but to wound hers. What was 
it that Bertie had said? ‘‘ The chief 
end of man is to better mankind, 
himself, however, among the num- 
ber.’’ Ah, but that was Bertie; and he 
had done with Bertie and all that 
Bertie represented. Here was the 
test of his repentance; he must tell 
her and lose everything, or else hold 
his tongue and be precisely what he 
had resolved never to be again. 

‘* Rose,’’ he said, ‘‘I wrote two 
letters last night, and I mixed the en- 
velopes. I’m a cad and a cur——No 


—don’t touch me. That letter 
wasn’t meant for you.’’ 

She had raised an imploring hand 
towards him, but, at his warning, she 
lowered it. 

‘“Then,’’ she said, 
somebody else ?’’ 

‘I’m not worthy of any woman,” 
he answered. ‘*T came here this 
morning—oh, not until the other had 
refused me !—to tell you what a dog 
I am and to go away—but to love you 
and you only, Rose, for ever.’’ 

It was his tragic moment, but it 
was a moment only. Rose, with a 
low Jaugh, flung herself into his arms. 

‘* You dear old boy!’’ she cried. 
**T always did see through you. 
That’s how I guessed you were really 
fine—and that’s how, when I got this 
letter, I guessed it wasn’t for me.’’ 

His arms closed about her; but he 
couldn’t, all at once, understand. 

‘*You knew it?’’ he wondered. 

‘*T guessed it,’’ she qualified. 
‘You said yesterday that there was 
somebody else. Now you see why I 
didn’t tell you about father when I 
first came to New York. You said 
there was somebody else, and so I 
guessed this, and—oh, forgive me, 
Dick !—I let you know the truth 
about our money and your chance, 
and just held back the truth about the 
letter. I’m so ashamed and so glad. 
I wanted to try you. I wanted to be 
sure. And now I am. Dick ’’—and 
she buried her burning face upon his 
shoulder—‘‘ what must you think of 
me ?”’ 

Kepler laughed. 

‘‘T think,’’ said he, ‘‘ that !t’s me 
for you and Americus for ours.” 

The noisy, defeated city beat its 
way up from the street, but they did 
not hear it. A passing bell-boy was 
required to awaken them to the fact 
that thev were in the public parlour of 
a New York hotel. 


‘you love— 

















Unloosed in Mortal Combat for a Fortune—and a Girl. 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 


HERE was the scent of battle in 

3 the air. The whole of Porcu- 
pine City knew that it was 
coming, and every man and woman in 
its two hundred population held their 
breath in anticipation of the struggle 
between two men for a fortune—and a 
girl, For in some mysterious manner 
rumour of the girl had got abroad, 
passing from lip to lip, until even the 


children knew that there was some 
other thing than gold that would 


play a part in the fight between Clarry 
O’Grady and Jan Larose. On the sur- 
face it was not scheduled to be a fight 
with fists or guns. But in Porcupine 
City there were a few who knew the 
“inner story ’’—the story of the girl, 
as well as the gold, and those among 
them who feared the law would have 
arbitrated in a different manner for the 
two men if it had been in their power. 
But law was law, and the code was 
the code. ‘There was no alternative. 
It was an unusual situation, and yet 
apparently simple of solution. Eighty 
miles north, as the canoe was driven, 
young Jan Larose had one day staked 
out a rich ‘‘ find’’ at the headwaters 
of Pelican Creek. The same day, but 
later, Clarry O’Grady had driven his 
stakes beside Jan’s. It had been a 
race to the mining recorder’s office, 
and they had come in neck and neck. 
Popular sentiment favoured Larose, 
the slim, quiet, dark-eyed half French- 
man. But there was the law, which 
had no sentiment. ‘The recorder had 
sent an agent north to investigate. If 





there were two sets of stakes there 
could be but one verdict. Both claims 
would be thrown out, and then 

All knew what would happen, or 
thought that they knew. It would be 
a magnificent race to see who could 
set out fresh stakes and return to the 





recorder’s office ahead of the other. 
It would be a fight of brawn and 
brain, unless—and those few who 


“ee ” 


knew the ‘‘ inner story 
among themselves. 

An ox in strength, gigantic in build, 
with a face that for days had worn a 
sneering smile of triumph, O’Grady 
was already picked as a_ ten-to-one 
winner. He was a magnificent canoe- 
man, no man in Porcupine City could 
equa! him for endurance, and for hi- 
bow paddle he had the best Indian in 
the whole Reindeer Lake country. He 
stalked up and down the one street of 
Porcupine City, treating to drinks, 
cracking rough jokes, and offering 


spoke softly 


wagers, while Jan Larose and _ his 
long-armed Cree sat quietly in the 


shade of the recorder’s office waiting 
for the final moment to come. 

There were a few of those who knew 
the ‘‘ inner story’’ who saw some- 
thing besides resignation and despair 
in Jan’s quiet aloofness, and in the 
disconsolate droop of his head. His 
face turned a shade whiter when 
O’Grady passed near, dropping insult 
and taunt, and looking sidewise at 
him in a way that only he could under- 
stand. But he made no retort, though 
his dark eyes glowed with a fire that 
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never quite died—unless it was when, 
alone and unobserved, he took from 
his pocket a bit of buckskin in which 
was a silken tress of curling brown 
hair. Then his eyes shone with a light 
that was soft and luminous, and one 
seeing him then would have known 
that it was not a dream of gold that 
filled his heart, but of a brown-haired 
girl who had broken it. 

On this day, the forenoon of the 
sixth since the agent had departed into 
the north, the end of the tense period 
of waiting was expected. Porcupine 
City had almost ceased to carry on the 
daily monotony of its business. The 
two saloons were filled with idle men. 
A score were lounging about the re- 
corder’s office. Women looked forth 
at frequent intervals through the open 
doors of the ‘‘city’s’’ cabins, or 
gathered in twos and threes to discuss 
this biggest sporting event known in 
the history of the town. Not a 
minute but scores of anxious eyes 
were turned searchingly up the river, 
down which the returning agent’s 
canoe would first appear. With the 
dawn of this day O'Grady had refused 
to drink. He was stripped to the 
waist. His laugh was louder. Hatred 
as well as triumph glittered in his 
eyes, for to-day Jan Larose looked him 
coolly and squarely in the face, and 
nodded whenever he passed. It was 
almost noon when Jan spoke a few 
words to his watchful Indian and 
walked to the top of the cedar-capped 
ridge that sheltered Porcupine City 
from the north winds. 

Krom this ridge he could look 
Straight into the north—the north 
where he was born. Only the Cree 
knew that for five nights he had slept, 
or sat awake, on the top of this ridg . 
with his face turned toward the Polar 
star, and his heart breaking with lone- 
liness and grief. Up there, far beyond 
where the green-topped forests and 
the sky seemed to meet, he could see 
a little cabin nestling under the stars— 
and Marie. Always his mind travelled 
back to the beginning of things, 
no matter how hard he tried to forget 
—even to the old days of vears and 
years ago when he had toted the little 
Marie around on his back, and had 
crumpled her brown curls, and had re- 











vealed to her one by one the marvel- 
lous mysteries of the wilderness, with 
never a thought of the wonderful love 
that was to come. A half-frozen little 
outcast brought in from _ the deep 
snows one day by Marie’s father, he 
became first her playmate and brother 
—and after that lived in a few swift 
years of paradise and dreams. For 
Marie he had made of himself what he 
was. He had gone to Montreal. He 
had learned to read and write, he 
worked for the Company, he came to 
know the outside world, and at last the 
Government employed him. This was 
a triumph. He could still see the giow 
of pride and love in Marie’s beautiful 
eves when he came home after those 
two vears in the great city. The 
Government sent for him each autumn 
after that. Deep into the wilderness 
he led the men who made the red and 
black lined maps. It was he who 
blazed out the northern limit of 
Banksian pine, and his name was in 
Government reports—down in black 
and white—-so that Marie and all the 


+4 
it 


world could read. 

One day he came back—and he 
found Clarry O’Grady at the Cum- 
mins cabin. He had been there for a 
month with a broken leg. Perhaps it 
was the dangerous knowledge of the 
power of her beauty—-the woman’s in- 
stinct in her to tease with her pretti- 
ness, that led to Marie’s flirtation with 
O’Grady. But Jan could not under- 
stand, and she played with fire—the 
fire of two hearts instead of one. The 
world went to pieces under Jan after 
that. There came the day when, in 
fair fight, he choked the taunting 
sneer from O’Grady’s face back in the 
woods. He fought like a tiger, a mad 
demon. No one ever knew of that 
fight. And with the demon still rag- 
ing in his breast he faced the girl. He 
could never quite remember what he 
had said. But it was terrible—and 
came straight from his soul. Then he 
went out, leaving Marie standing there 
white and silent. He did not go back. 
He had sworn never to do that, and 
during the weeks that followed it 
spread about that Marie Cummins had 
turned down Jan Larose, and that 
Clarry O’Grady was now the lucky 
man. It was one of the unexplainable 
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tricks of fate that had brought them 
together and had set their discovery 
stakes side by side on Pelican Creek. 

To-day, in spite of his smiling cool- 
ness, Jan’s heart rankled with a bitter- 
ness that seemed to be concentrated of 
all the dregs that had ever entered into 
his life. lt poisoned him, heart and 
soul. He was not a coward. He was 
not afraid of O’Grady. And yet he 
knew that fate had already played the 
cards against him. He would lose. 
He was almost confident of that, 
even while he nerved himself to fight. 
There was the drop of savage super- 
stition in him, and he told himself that 
something would happen to beat him 
out. O’Grady had gone into the home 
that was almost his own and_ had 
robbed him of Marie. In that fight in 
the forest he should have killed him. 
That would have been justice, as he 
knew it. But he had relented, half 
for Marie’s sake, and half because he 
hated to take a human life, even 
though it were O’Grady’s. But this 
time there would be no relenting. He 
had come alone to the top of the ridge 
to settle the last doubts with himself. 
Whoever won out, there would be a 
fight. It would be a magnificent 
fight, like that which his grandfather 
had fought and won for the honour of 
a woman vears and years ago. He 
was even glad that O’Grady was try- 
ing to rob him of what he had searched 
for and found. There would be twice 
the justice in killing him now. And 
it would be done fairly, as his grand- 
father had done it. 

Suddenly there came a_ piercing 
shout from the direction of the river, 
followed by a wild call for him through 
Jackpine’s moose-horn. He answered 
the Cree’s signal with a yell and tore 
down through the low bush. When 
he reached the foot of the ridge at the 
edge of the clearing he saw the men, 
women, and children of Porcupine 
City running to the river. In front of 
the recorder’s office stood Jackpine, 
bellowing through his horn, O’Grady 
and his Indian were already shoving 
their canoe out into the stream, and 
even as he looked there came a break 
in the line of excited spectators, and 
through it hurried the agent toward 
the recorder’s cabin. 








Side by side, Jan and his Indian ran 
to their canoe. Jackpine was stripped 
to the waist, like O’Grady and his 
Chippewaian. Jan threw off only his 
caribou-skin coat. His dark woollen 
shirt was sleeveless, and his long slim 
arms, as hard as ribbed steel, were 
free. Half the crowd followed him. 
Je smiled, and waved his hand, the 
dark pupils of his eyes shining big and 
black. Their canoe shot out until it 
was within a dozen yards of the other, 
and those ashore saw him laugh into 
O’Grady’s sullen, set face. He was 
cool. Between smiling lips his white 
teeth gleamed, and the women stared 
with brighter eyes and flushed checks, 
wendcring how Marie Cummins could 
have given up this man for the giant 
hulk and drink-reddened face of his 
rival. Those among the men who had 
wagered heavily against him felt a 
misgiving. There was something in 
Jan’s smile that was more than cool- 
and it was not bravado. Even 
as he smiled ashore, and spoke in low 
Cree to Jackpine, he felt at the belt 
that had been hidden under the cari- 
bou-skin coat. There were two sheaths 
there, and two knives, exactly alike. 
It was thus that his grandfather had 
set forth one summer day to avenge 
a wrong, nearly seventy vears before. 

The agent had entered the cabin, 
and now he reappeared, wiping his 
sweating face with a big red handker- 
chief. The recorder followed. He 
paused at the edge of the stream and 
made a megaphone of his hands. 

“*Gentlemen,’’ he cried raucously, 
‘* both claims have been thrown out !”’ 

A wild yell came from O’Grady. In 
a single flash four paddles struck the 
water, and the two canoes shot bow 
and bow up the stream toward the 
lake above the bend. The crowd ran 
even with them until the low swamp 
at the lake’s edge stopped them. In 
that distance neither had gained a 
yard advantage. But there was a 
curious change of sentiment among 
those who returned to Porcupine City. 
That night betting was no longer two 
and three to one on O’Grady. It was 
even money. 

For the last thing that the men of 
Porcupine City had seen was that 
cold, quiet smile of Jan Larose, the 


ness, 








gleam of his teeth, the something in 
his eyes that is more to be feared 
among men than bluster and brute 
strength. ‘They laid it to confidence. 
None guessed that this race held for 
Jan no thought of the gold at the end. 
None guessed that he was following 
ozt the working of a code as old as 
the name of his race in the north. 

As the canoes entered the lake the 
smile left Jan’s face. His lips 
tightened until they were almost a 
straight line. His eyes grew darker, 
his breath came more quickly. For 
a little while O’Grady’s canoe drew 
steadily ahead of them, and when 
Jackpine’s strokes went deeper and 
more powerful Jan spoke to him in 
Cree, and guided the canoe so that it 
cut straight as an arrow in O’Grady’s 


wake. There was an advantage in 
that. It was small, but Jan counted 
on the cumulative results of good 
generalship. 


His eyes never for an instant left 
O’Grady’s huge, naked back.  Be- 
tween his knees lay his .503 rifle. He 
had figured on the fraction of time it 
would take him to drop his paddle, 
pick up the gun, and fire. This was 
his second point in generalship—get- 
ting the drop on O’Grady. 

Once or twice in the first half-hour 


O’Grady glanced back over his 
shoulder, and it was Jan who now 
laughed tauntingly at the _ other. 


There was something in that laugh 
that sent a chill through O’Grady. It 
was as hard as steel, a sort of mad- 
man’s laugh. 

It was seven miles to the first port- 
age, and there were nine in the eighty- 
mile stretch. O’Grady and his Chip- 
pewaian were a hundred yards ahead 
when the prow of their canoe touched 
shore. They were a hundred and fifty 
ahead when both canoes were once 
more in the water on the other side of 
the portage, and O’Grady sent back a 
hoarse shout of triumph. Jan b:nched 
himself a little lower. He spoke to 
Jackpine—and the race began. Swifter 
and swifter the canoes cut through the 
water. From five miles an hour to 
six, from six to six and a half—seven 
—seven and a quarter, and then the 
strain told. A paddle snapped in 
O’Grady’s hands with a sound like a 
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pistol shot. A dozen seconds were 
lost while he snatched up a new paddle 
and caught the Chippewaian’s stroke, 
and Jan swung close into their wake 
again. At the end of the fifteenth 
mile, where the second portage began, 
O’Grady was two hundred yards in 
the lead. He gained another twenty 
on the portage, and with a breath that 
was coming now in sobbing swiftness 
Jan put every ounce of his strength be- 
hind the thrust of his paddle. Slowly 
they gained. Foot by foot, yard by 
yard, until for a third time they cut 
into O’Grady’s wake. A dull pain 
crept into Jan’s back. He felt it 
slowly creeping into his shoulders and 
to his He looked at Jackpine 
and saw that he was swinging his 
body more and more with the motion 
of his arms. And then he saw that 
the terrific pace set by O’Grady was 
beginning to tell on the occupants of 
the canoe ahead. The speed fell back 
from seven to six, from six to five and 
a-half—and then to five. The gap be- 
tween the two canoes grew less and 
less, until it was no more than seventy 
yards. In spite of the pains that were 
eating at his strength like swimmer’s 
cramp, Jan could not restrain a low 
cry of exultation. O’Grady had 
planned to beat him out in that first 
twenty-mile spurt. And he had failed! 
His heart leaped with new hope even 
while his strokes were growing 
weaker. 

Ahead of them, at the far end of the 
lake, there loomed up the black spruce 
timber which marked the beginning of 
the third portage, thirty miles trom 
Porcupine City. Jan knew that he 
would win there—that he would gain 
an eighth of a mile in the half-mile 
carry. He knew of a shorter cut 
than that of the regular trail. He had 
cleared it himself, for he had spent a 
whole winter on that portage trapping 
lynx. Marie lived only twelve miles 
beyond. More than once Marie had 
gone with him over the old trap line. 
She had helped him to plan the little 
log cabin he had built for himself on 
the edge of the big swamp, hidden 
away from all but themselves. It was 
she who had put the red paper cur- 
tains over the windows, and who, one 
day, had written on the corner of one 


arms. 
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of them: ‘‘ My beloved Jan.’’ He for- 
got O’Grady as he thought of Marie 
and those old days of happiness and 
hope. It was Jackpine who recalled 
him at last to what was happening. 
In amazement he saw that O’Grady 
and his Chippewaian had ceased pad- 
dling. They passed a dozen yards 
abreast of them. O’Grady’s great 
arms and shoulders were glistening 
with perspiration. His face was pur- 
plish. In his eyes and on his lips was 
the old taunting sneer. He was pant- 
ing like a wind-broken animal. As Jan 
passed he uttered no word. 

An eighth of a mile ahead was the 
point where the regular portage be- 
gan, but Jan swung around this into a 
shallow inlet from which his own 
secret trail was cut. Not until he was 
ashore did he look back. O’Grady and 
his Indian were paddling in a leisurely 
manner toward the head of the point. 
For a moment it looked as though 
they had given up the race, and Jan’s 
heart leaped exultantly. O’Grady saw 
him and waved his hand. Then he 
jumped out to his knees in the water, 
and the Chippewaian followed him. 
He shouted to Jan, and pointed down 
at the canoe. The next instant, with 
a powerful shove, he sent the empty 
birchbark speeding far out into the 
open water. 

Jan caught his breath. He heard 
Jackpine’s low cry of amazement be- 
hind him. Then he saw the two men 
start on a swift run over the portage 
trail, and with a fierce, terrible cry he 
sprang toward his rifle, which he had 
leaned against a sapling. 

In that moment he would have fired, 
but O’Grady and the Indian had disap- 
peared into the timber. He understood 
now—O’Grady had tricked him, as 
he had tricked him in other ways. He 
had a second canoe waiting for him at 
the end of the portage, and perhaps 
others farther on. It was unfair. He 
could still hear O’Grady’s taunting 
laughter as it had rung out in Por- 
cupine Citv, and the mystery of it was 
solved. His blood grew hot—so hot 
that his eyes burned, and his breath 
seemed to parch his lips. In that short 
space in which he stood paralysed and 
unable to act his brain blazed like a 
volcano. Who was helping O’Grady 
by having a canoe ready for him at the 





other side of the portage? He knew 
that no man had gone north from Por- 
cupine City during those tense days of 
waiting. The code which all under- 
stood had prohibited that. Who then 
could it be?—who but Marie herself! 
In some way O’Grady had got word to 
her, and it was the Cummins canoe 
that was waiting for him! 

With a strange cry Jan lifted the 
bow of the canoe to his shoulder and 
led Jackpine in a run. His strength 
had returned. He did not feel the 
whiplike sting of boughs that struck 
him across the face. He scarcely 
looked at the little cabin of logs when 
they passed it. Deep down in his heart 
he called upon the Virgin to curse 
those two—Marie Cummins and Clarry 
O’Grady, the man and the girl who 
had cheated him out of love, out of 
home, out of everything he had pos- 
sessed, and who were beating him now 
through perfidy and trickery. 


His face and his hands were 
scratched and bleeding when they 
came to the narrow waterway, half 


lake and half river, which led into the 
Blind Loon. Another minute and 
they were racing again through the 
water. From the mouth of the chan- 
nel he saw O’Grady and the Chippe- 
waian a quarter of a mile ahead. Five 
miles beyond them was the fourth 
portage. It was hidden now by a 
thick pall of smoke rising slowly into 
the clear sky. Neither Jan nor the 
Indian had caught the pungent odours 
of burning forests in the air, and they 
knew that it was a fresh fire. Never 
in the years that Jan could remember 
had that portage been afire, and he 
wondered if this was another trick of 
O’Grady’s. The fire spread rapidly 
as they advanced. It burst forth in 
a dozen places along the shore of the 
lake, sending up huge volumes of 
black smoke riven by lurid tongues of 
flame. O’Grady and his canoe be- 
came less and less distinct. Finally 
they disappeared entirely in the lower- 
ing clouds of the conflagration. Jan’s 
eyes searched the water as they ap- 
proached shore, and at last he saw 
what he had expected to find— 
O’Grady’s empty canoe drifting slowly 
away from the beach. O’Grady and 
the Chippewaian were gone. 

Over that half-mile portage Jag 
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staggered with his eyes half closed 
and his breath coming in gasps. The 
smoke blinded him, and at times the 
heat of the fire scorched his face. In 
several places it had crossed the trail, 
and the hot embers burned through 
their moccasins. Once  Jackpine 
uttered a cry of pain. But Jan’s lips 
were set. Then, above the roar of 
the flames sweeping down upon the 
right of them, he caught the low 
thunder of Dead Man’s Whirlpool and 
the cataract that had made the portage 
necessary. From the heated earth 
their feet came to a narrow ledge of 
rock, worn smooth by the furred and 
moccasined tread of centuries, with 
the chasm on one side of them and a 
wall of rock on the other. Along the 
crest of that wall, a hundred feet 
above them, the fire swept in a tor- 
nado of flame and smoke. A tree 
crashed behind them, a dozen seconds 
too late. Then the trail widened and 
sloped down into the dip that ended 
the portage. For an instant Jan 
paused to get his bearing, and behind 
him Jackpine shouted a warning. 

Up out of the smouldering oven 
where O’Grady should have found his 
canoe two men were rushing towards 


them. They were O’Grady and the 
Chippewaian. He caught the gleam 


of a knife in the Indian’s hand. In 
O’Grady’s there was something larger 
and darker—a club, and Jan dropped 
his end of the canoe with a glad cry, 
and drew one of the knives from his 
belt. Jackpine came to his side, with 
his hunting knife in his hand, measur- 
ing with glittering eyes the oncoming 
foe of his race—the Chippewaian. 


And Jan laughed softly to himself, 
and his teeth gleamed again, for at 
last fate was playing his game. The 
fire had burned O’Grady’s canoe, and 
it was to rob him of his own canoe 
that O’Grady was coming to fight. A 


canoe! He laughed again, while the 
fire roared over his head and the 
whirlpool thundered at his feet. 


O’Grady would fight for a canoe—for 
gold—while he—he would fight for 
something else, for the vengeance of 
a man whose soul and honour had 
been sold. He cared nothing for the 


canoe. He cared nothing for the gold. 
He told himself, 


in this one tense 
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moment of waiting, that he cared no 
longer for Marie. It was the fulfil- 
ment of the code. 

He was still smiling when O’Grady 
was so near that he could see the red 
glare in his eyes. 

There was no werd, no shout, no 
sound of fury or defiance as the two 
men stood for an instant just out of 
striking distance. Jan heard the 
coming together of Jackpine and the 
Chippewaian. He heard them strug- 
gling, but not for the flicker of an 
eyelash did his gaze leave O’Grady’s 
face. Both men understood. This 
time had to come. Both had expected 
it, even from that day of the fight in 
the woods when fortune had favoured 
Jan. The burned canoe had only 
hastened the hour a little. Suddenly 
Jan’s free hand reached behind him 
to his belt. He drew forth the second 
knife and tossed it at O’Grady’s feet. 

O’Grady made a movement to pick 
it up, and then, while Jan was partly 
off his guard, came at him with a 
powerful swing of the club. It was 
his catlike quickness, the quickness 
almost of the great northern !foon that 
evades a rifle ball, that had won for 
Jan in the forest fight. It saved him 
now. The club cut through the air 
over his head, and, carried by the 
momentum of his own blow, O’Grady. 
lurched against him with the full force 
of his two hundred pounds of muscle 
and bone. Jan’s knife swept in an up- 
ward flash and plunged to the hilt 
through the flesh of his enemy’s fore- 
arm. With a cry of pain O’Grady 
dropped his club, and the two crashed 
to the stone floor of the trail. This 
was the attack that Jan had feared and 
tried to foil, and with a lightning- 
like, squirming movement he swung 
himself half free, and, on his back 
with O’Grady’s huge hands linking at 
his throat, he drew back his knife arm 
for the fatal plunge. 

In this instant, so quick that he 
could scarcely have taken a breath in 
the time, his eyes took in tie other 
struggle between Jackpine and the 
Chippewaian. The two Indians had 
locked themselves in a deadly em- 
brace. All thought of masters, of life 
or death, were forgotten in the roused- 
up fires of old generations of battle 
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end race hatred that fired them now in 
their desire to kill. They had drawn 
close to the edge of the chasm. 
Under them the thundering roar of the 
whirlpool was unheard, their ears 
caught no sound of the moaning surge 
of the flames far over their heads. 
Even as Jan stared horror-stricken in 
that one moment, they rocked at the 
edge of the chasm. Above the tumult 
of the flood below and the fire above 
there rose a wild yell, and the two 
plunged down into the abyss, locked 
and fighting even as they fell in a 
twisting, formless shape to the death 
below. 

It happened in an instant—like the 
flash of a quick picture on a screen— 
and even as Jan caught the last of 


Jackpine’s terrible face, his hand 
drove eight inches of steel towards 
O’Grady’s body. The blade struck 


something hard—something that was 
neither bone nor flesh, and he drew 
back again to strike. He had struck 
the steel buckle on O’Grady’s belt. 
This time 
A sudden hissing roar filled the air. 
Jan knew that he did not strike—but 
he scarcely knew more than that in the 
first shock of the fiery avalanche that 
had dropped upon them from the rock 
wall of the mountain. He was con- 
scious of fighting desperately to drag 
himself from under a weight that was 
not O’Grady’s—a weight that stifled 
the breath in his lungs, that crackled 
in his ears, that scorched his face and 
his hands, and was burning out his 
eyes. A shriek rang in his ears un- 
like any other cry of man he had ever 
heard, and he knew that it was 
O’Grady’s. He pulled himself out, 
foot by foot, until fresher air struck 
his nostrils, and dragged himself 
nearer and nearer to the edge of the 
chasm. He could not rise. His limbs 
were paralyzed. His. knife arm 
dragged at his side. He opened his 
eves and found that he could sce. 
Where they had fought was the 
smouldering ruin of a great tree, and 
standing out of the ruin of that 
half-naked, his hands tearing 
wildly at his face, was O’Grady. Jan’s 
fingers clutched at a small rock. He 
called out, but there was no meaning 
to the sound he made. Clarry O’Grady 
threw out his great arms. : 


st 





tree, 





Larose—’’ he cried. 
I’m 


** Jan—Jan 
‘“My God, don’t strike now! 
blind—blind—— ”* 

He staggered back, as if expecting 
a blow. 

* ipa't 
shrieked. 
eyes are 
blind—— ”’ 

He backed to the wall, his huge 
form crouched, his hands reaching out 
as if to ward off the deathblow. 

Jan tried to move, and the effort 
brought a groan of agony to his lips. 
A second crash filled his ears as a 
second avalanche of fiery débris 
plunged down upon the trail farther 
back. He stared straight up through 
the stifling smoke. Lurid tongues of. 
flame were leaping over the wall of 
the mountain where the edge of the 
forest was enveloped in a sea of twist- 
ing and seething fire. It was only a 
matter of minutes—perhaps seconds. 
Death had them both in his grip. 

He looked again at O’Grady, and 
there was no longer the desire for the 
other’s life in his heart. He could sce 
that the giant was unharmed, except 
for his eyes. 

‘** Listen, O’Grady,’’ he cried. ‘‘ My 
legs are broken, I guess, and I can’t 


strike! ’’ he almost 
‘*Mother of Heaven—my 
burned out—I’m_ blind— 


move. It's sure death to stay here 
another minute. You can get away. 
Follow the wall—to your right. The 
slope is still free of fire, and— 


’” 


and—— 

O'Grady began to move, guiding 
himself slowly along the wall. Then, 
suddenly, he stopped. 

‘Jan Larose—you say you can’t 
move? ’’ he shouted. 

es. 

Slowly O'Grady turned and came 
gropingly towards the sound of Jan’s 
soice. Jan held tight to the rock that 
he had gripped in his left hand. Was 
it possible that O’Grady would kill 
him now, stricken as he was? He 
tried to drag himself to a new position, 
but his effort was futile. 

‘Jan — Jan Larose! ”’ 
O’Grady, stopping to listen. 

Jan heid his breath. 


called 


‘hen the truth 


seemed to dawn upon O’Grady. He 
laughed, differently than he had 


laughed before, and stretched out his 
arms. 
‘““My God, 


” 


Jan,’’ he 
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cried, you 
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don’t think I’d hurt you now! You 
don’t think I’m clean beast, do you? 
The fight’s over, man, an’ I guess 
God A’mighty brought this on us to 
show what fcols we was. Where are 
y’, Jan Larose? I’m goin’ t’ carry 
you out! ”’ 

‘I’m here!” called Jan. 

He could see truth and fearlessness 
in O’Grady’ sightless face, and he 
guided him without fear. Their hands 
met. Then O’Grady lowered himself 
and hoisted Jan to his shoulders as 
easily as he would have lifted a boy. 
He straightened himself and drew a 
deep breath, broken by a sobbing throb 
of pain. 


‘*I’m blind, an’ I won’t see any 
more,’’ he said, ‘‘ an’ mebbe you 
won’t never walk any more. But if 


we ever git to that gold I kin do the 
work and you kin show me how. Now 
—p’int out the way, Jan Larose! ”’ 
With his arms clasped about 
O’Grady’s naked shoulders, Jan’s 
smarting eyes searched through the 
thickening smother cf fire and smoke 
for a road that the other’s feet might 
tread. He shouted “* Left ’’—‘‘ right ”’ 
—‘‘ right ’’—“ right ’’—‘‘ left’’ into 
his blind companion’s ears until they 
touched the wall. As the heat smote 
them more fiercely, O’Grady bowed his 
great head upon his chest and obeyed 
mutely the signals that rang in his 
ears. The bottoms of his mocassins 
were burned from his feet, live embers 
ate at his flesh, his broad chest was 
a fiery blister, and yet he strode on 
straight into the face of still greater 
heat and greater tcrture, uttering no 
sound that could be heard above the 
steady roar of the flames. And Jan, 
limp and helpless on his back, felt then 
the throb and pulse of a giant’s life 
under him, the straining of thick neck, 
of massive shoulders and the grip of 
powerful arms whose _ strength told 
him that at last he had found the com- 
rade and the man in Clarry O’Grady. 
** Right ”’ “* fete *” ‘left’? — 
‘‘right’’ he shouted, and then he 
called for O’Grady to stop in a voice 
that was shrill with warning. 
‘‘There’s fire ahead,’’ he yeiled. 
‘* We can’t follow the wail any longer. 
There’s an open space close to the 
chasm. Wecan make that, but there’s 
only about a yard to spare. Take short 
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steps—one step each time I tell you. 
Now—left—left—left—lett—— ”’ 

Like a soldier on drill, O’Grady 
kept time with his scorched feet until 
Jan turned him = again to face the 
storm of fire, while one of his broken 
legs dangled over the abyss into which 
Jackpine and the Chippewaian had 
plunged to their death. Behind them, 
almost where they had fought, there 
crashed down a third avalanche from 
the edge of the mountain. Not a shiver 
ran through O’Grady’s great body. 
Steadily and unflinchingly —step—step 
—step—he went ahead, while the last 
threads of his mocassins smoked and 
burned. Jan could no longer see hallf- 
a-dozen yards in advance. A wall of 
black smoke rose in their faces, and 
he pulled O’Grady three paces away 
from the chasm. 


Then he shouted, with his mouth 
close to O’Grady’s ear: 

“We've got just one chance, 
Clarry. I can’t see any more. Keep 


straight ahead—and run for it, and 
may the good Lord help us now!” 

And Clarry O’Grady, drawing one 
great breath that was half fire into his 
lungs, ran straight into the face of 
what locked like death to Jan Larose. 
In that one moment Jan closed his 
eyes and waited for the plunge over 
the cliff. But in place of death a 
sweep of air that seemed almost cold 
struck his face, and he opened his eyes 
to find the clear and uncharred slope 
leading before them down to the edge 
of the lake. He shouted the news 
into O’Grady’s ears, and then there 
arose from O’Grady’s chest a great 
sobbing cry, partly of joy, partly of 
pain, and more than all else of that 
terrible grief which came from the 
knowledge that back in the pit of death 
from which he had escaped he had left 
for ever the vision of life itself. He 
dropped Jan in the edge of the water, 
and, plunging in to his waist, he threw 
handful after handful of water into 
his own swollen face, and then stared 
upward, as though this last experi- 
ment was also his last hope. 

‘* By blind—stone 
blind! ”’ 

Jan was staring hard into O’Grady’s 
face. He called him nearer, took the 
swollen and blackened face between 


heavens, I’m 

















his two hands, and his voice was 
trembling with joy when he spoke. 

‘*You’re not blind—not for gcod— 
O’Grady,”’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve seen men 
like you before—twice. You—you'll 
get well. O’Grady—Clarry O'Grady 
—let’s shake! I’m a brother to you 
from this day on. And I’m glad—glad 
—that Marie loves a man like you! ”’ 

O’Grady had gripped his hand, but 
he dropped it now as though it had 
been one of the live brands that had 
hurtled down upon them from the top 
of the mountain. 


‘* Marie — man — why — she_ hates 
me!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s you—you— 
Jan Larose,-that she loves! I went 
there with a broken leg, an’ I fell in 
love with her. But she wouldn’t so 
much as let me touch her hand, an’ 
she talked of you—dlways—always— 
until I had learned to hate you before 
you came. I dunno why she did it— 
that other thing—unless it was to 
make you jeafous. I guess it was all 
fr fun, Jan. She d'dn’t know. The 


day you went away she sent me after 
you. 


But I hated you—hated you 
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worse ’n she hated me. It’s you— 
you—— ”* 

He clutched his hands at the sight- 
less face again, and suddenly Jan gave 
a wild shout. Creeping around the 
edge of a smoking headland he had 
caught sight of a man and a canoe. 

‘* There’s a man in a canoe!’”’ he 
cried. ‘‘ He sees us! O’Grady—— ”’ 

He tried to lift himself, but fell back 
with a groan. Then he laughed, and, 
in spite of his agony, there was a 
quivering happiness in his voice. 

‘*He’s coming, O’Grady. And it 
looks—it looks like a canoe we both 
know. We'll go back to her cabin 
together, O’Grady. And when we’re 
on our legs again—well, I never 
wanted the gold. That's yours—all of 
i 

A determined look had settled in 
O’Grady’s face. He groped his way 
to Jan’s side, and their hands met in 
a clasp that told more than either 
could have expressed of the brother- 
hood and strength of men. 

** You can’t throw me off like that, 
Jan Larose,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’re pard- 


ners! ”’ 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GRE 


I. 


HE lights were being lowered as 
the Minister came briskly out of 
the vestry, his coat buttoned up 

close round his neck, for the night was 
cold and raw and foggy. Now, it was 
characteristic of him that he hated a 
fog. Physically, intellectually, spiritu- 
ally, he loved the light of noon. Twi- 
light made him uneasy, but a fog——! 
Everything about him was clear-cut, 
and precise, and businesslike. In the 
alembic of his mind and heart, mystery 
was dissipated and fled away as a thin 
cloud. From his youth up he had taken 
an honest pride in the extent and 
accuracy of his self-knowledge. This 
obedience to the Delphic oracle had, 
he was wont to affirm, won for him— 
under Providence—his success in life. 
For he was a distinct success: the 
amount of the cheque just handed him 
by the Senior Deacon was an indica- 
tion of it. Not that he was avaricious. 
If this church had been in difficulties, 
he would very probably have returned 
half or the whole of his fee. But, as 
he often remarked, the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and there is no 
reason why a good Christian should not 
obtain the market value of his gifts. 
When his right hand has received, his 
left hand is free to dispose of it. 

This evening he was conscious of 
having given good measure, pressed 
down and running over. It was no 
stale old discourse, the thin-worn metal 
of his first charge, re-plated for occa- 
sions like this. It was a sermon fresh 
irom his ripest experience and deepest 
tnought. The subject was ‘‘ The 
*#foral Causes of Unbelief,’’ the text— 
‘* Oh, that I knew where I might find 
Nim !’’ the thesis—that if a man failed 
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in his search after God, it could only 
be because of some open or secret sin 
which clouded his vision and paralysed 
his efforts. It was all argued out as 
clearly and convincingly as a mathe- 
matical proposition. 1n the peroration 
the intellect caught fire and glowed 
with an ardour sincere and impressive, 
as the preacher vehemently affirmed his 
certainty, unshaken and unassailable, 
as to the great verities of religion. 
He had thoroughly enjoyed himself, 
as a man generally does when he is 


g 
showing off his gifts-to the best advan- 
tage. To expose fallacies, to prick: in- 


tellectual bubbles, to corner a real or 
imaginary opponent by the resistless 
processes of inexorable logic, these 
things were the delights of his heart. 
Hence, in what he called the ‘‘ secular 
sphere,’’ he had made a special study 
of Economics, and took much pleasure 
in lecturing to and debating with (for 
he was no intellectual coward) work- 
ing men, demonstrating with bland 
courtesy their ignorance of their own 
business, and the utter impracticability 
of their crude ideas. Once, indeed, in 
the course of these diversions, he 
caught a Tartar in the shape of a 
Socialist lecturer who had mastered 
not only Ricardo and Mill, but Marx 
and Roscher, and Knies as well. From 
that encounter he came away a better 
Christian, because a humbler man, and 
determined for the future to confine 
himself more strictly to theology pure 
and simple. 

The lights were lowered, and the 
Minister came slowly down the pillared 
aisle. | Half-way down, from behind 
one of the pillars, there rose suddenly 
the figure of a woman. She was re- 
spectably but poorly dressed in rather 
rusty black, and her face bore the ex- 

















eT on 
pression of joyless resignation which 
so often tells mere plainly than words 
of an unhappy home. 

She dropped a respectful curtsey, 
and said, speaking in a low voice, with 
every now and then a nervous catch in 
it: ‘If you'll excuse my taking the 
liberty of speaking to you, sir, I just 
wanted to thank you. I have enjoyed 
the service so much. It’s a long time 
since I’ve heard any one speak as you 
did.”’ 

The Minister was pleased, and he 
showed it by the kindly tone in which 
he answered. 

‘‘Ah, it is a great privilege and a 
great responsibility to be the bearer of 
such a message as ours. I am glad, 
indeed, if any words of mine have been 
a help to you.’’ 

‘They have, indeed, sir. I wish 
my husband could have heard you.”’ 

‘“TIsn’t he able to come out ?’’ 


“ Ah, sir, it’s worse than that. He’s 
given up religion altogether. He’s 


always going to some of these free- 
thought meetings, and, what’s more, 
he takes the boy with him.’’ 

As she spoke, there was a slight 
noise in the porch, and the door half 
opened. She peered through the dim- 
ness and exclaimed : 

‘There he is. He's coming round 
for me.’’ Then, with a sudden implor- 
ing gesture—‘‘ Oh, sir, do speak to 
him. He’s a good-hearted boy ; I’m 
sure you could do anything with him.’’ 

The Minister was tired. He thought 
of his supper, and the cosy chat with 
an old friend that was overdue ; but 
he was pleased with the poor woman, 
and he resolved to make a sacrifice. 
He knew his friend would think none 
the worse of him when he heard the 
cause of the delay. So he turned back 
towards the vestry. 

‘* Send him in to me,’’ he said ; ‘ I'll 
see what I can do.”’ 

He walked into the little room again, 
sat down in the arm-chair, and waited. 
Presently he heard a whispered con- 
versation just outside the door. Then 
alter a pause of two or three minutes 
the door was slowly pushed open 


and a small boy shambled in, twirling 
his-cap in his hands, and looking— 
well, it might be sulky or it might be 
merely shy. 
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The Minister was shocked. . It had 
never occurred to him that any reason- 
able being (and such the good woman 
evidently was) could ask him, a doctor 
of divinity, a preacher of wide accept- 
ance, a pillar of the Church of God, to 
waste his time in cosseting and cod- 
dling a saucy little urchin, who 
probably wanted a good thrashing far 
more than ghostly counsel. However, 
he was in for it, he told himself with a 
mental shrug and an inward resolution 
to be more on his guard another time. 

‘* Well, my lad,’’ he began,‘‘ I hope 
you have been to church to-day.”’ 

No answer. 

‘* Have you?’ 

“ he.”” 

‘* Why not? 
ought to go?”’ 
No answer. 

The Minister began to get impatient. 
** Answer when you are spoken to,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and do stop fumbling with that 
cap.”’ 

The boy turned redder than before, 
but still gave no answer. 





’ 


Don’t you know you 


‘“ Surely you must know,’’ persisted 
the Minister, ‘‘ that God has a right to 
demand your worship, and He does 
demand it.”’ 

** Father says it’s all parsons’ non- 
sense about God. He says there’s no 
God at all.’’ 

There was a curious inflexion in the 
lad’s voice in which a sensitive ear 
might have detected both defiance and 
interrogation. 

But the Minister was fast losing his 
temper. ‘‘ Your father———’’ he began 
im a contemptuous tone, and then sud- 


denly stopped, mindful of the fifth 
Commandment. 
The boy dropped again into the 


oe 


sulky note. Father’s all right when 
he isn’t on the booze,’’ he muttered. 

‘* At any rate, you know what your 
mother wishes.”’ 

Instantly, and for the first time, the 
boy looked up.. His eyes—they were 
large and dark—glistened. ; 

‘* Ah! mother,’’ he said; ‘‘ she’s 
different. I’d give anything if I— 
I———’’ He stopped, looked down and 
once more fumbled with his cap ; then 
looked up again, and with a strangg 
expression on his face blurted out: 
‘* How do you know there is a God? ”’ 


” 
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But the Minister had had quite 
enough of this slightly ridiculous scene. 
He was vexed with the mother for 
forcing it on him, vexed with himself 
for allowing himself to be coerced. If 
it had been a grown, or even a young 
man—but a mere boy—no, it was too 
absurd, and supper was waiting. 

‘* Look here, my lad,’’ he said, get- 
ting up: ‘‘ I can’t waste any more of 


my time with you. You know what 
you ought to do. That is what God 
has given you a conscience for. Just 


do what your conscience tells you, and 
don’t talk silly nonsense about there 
being no God. Every man knows—or 
might know if he chose—there is a 
God, though sometimes men pretend 
they don’t. Go to Sunday-school, 
attend church regularly, don’t tell lies, 
read your Bible, say your prayers— 
there, that’ll do. Good-night.’’ 

The words were perhaps not more 
foolish than much of the advice wise 
men think good milk for babes, but 
the tone was hard and cold, and the 
boy’s face looked sulkier than before 
as he clattered down the aisle with 
hob-nailed boots, and out into the fog. 


Il. 


Ten years had made little difference 
in the Minister’s aspect. Perhaps his 
slim and formal figure was not quite so 
erect as of old. That, however, might 
be due to a threatened breakdown from 
overwork, which had led the doctors to 
order him a sea voyage as a restora- 


tive. He had been out to Rio by 
steamer, and was now returning, 
according to prescription, by sailing- 


vessel—the Jessie Strange. Besides 
himself there were five passengers. It 
was just a week since they had left 
Sugarloaf Hill. He was pacing the 
deck in the early morning, rejoicing in 
the sense of an almost youthful yuov- 
ancy, a feeling to which he had been 
for long a stranger. While thus occu- 
pied he was joined by the Captain, 
whose face had for some days worn a 
troubled, harassed expression. 

‘* Good morning, Captain,’’ said the 
Minister cheerily. ‘‘ I hope there’s 
nothing wrong, is there? Your face is 
cloudier than the sky.’”’ 

The Captain made no reply at first, 
_and they had turned twice in their 
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promenade before he suddenly ex. 
claimed, ‘‘ Look here : I meant to keep 
it dark, but I don’t think it’s any use— 
you’re sure to hear of it from some of 
the men.”’ 

‘* Hear of what? ’’ asked the Minis- 
ter, stopping short and looking the 
Captain full in the face. 

‘* Four days after we left Rio one of 
the men began to sicken, and now he’s 
at death’s door, poor fellow.”’ 

Brief as the Minister’s stay had 
been, he had learnt enough to make 
him look round carefully and drop his 
voice to a whisper as he asked, ‘‘ Yel- 
low fever? ’”’ 

The Captain nodded. ‘‘ Ay! we call 
it marsh fever, but the men know. 
Luckily Dick was a great favourite 
with them, or there would have been 
no end of a row.”’ 

‘* Is he very bad? 

‘* Well, just now he seems better; 
the fever has gone down. But Yellow 


” 


Jack’s a treacherous chap. One can 
never tell.’’ 
‘“You haven’t got a doctor on 


, 


board, have you?’ 

‘* No; I learned a bit about drugs 
myself, and we carry a chest, but drugs 
aren’t much use when it comes to 
this.’’ 

‘* Who is looking after him? ’”’ 

‘‘ Why, that’s the queerest thing of 
all. The very nastiest, ugliest-tem- 
pered man on the ship. <A Mexican 
half-breed they call Jo. A shy, soft- 
spoken chap, with a look in his eye 
when he’s crossed that makes my blood 
run cold. There isn’t another man on 
the ship that would do what that fel- 
low’s been doing for Dick the last day 
or two. He’s as gentle as a woman 
with him. The men say Dick saved 
his life in a row on shore.”’ 

‘* What sort of a man is this Dick?” 
asked the Minister thoughtfully, after 
a pause. ‘‘ Is he a—a religious man?”’ 

The Captain smiled rather sadly. 
‘“No, sir, not much of that, I’m 
afraid, about poor Dick. The wildest 
of the wiid, I should say. There aren’t 
many kinds of cussedness Dick hasn’t 
had a hand in, I fear. Yet you couldn’t 
help liking him all the same. I tell 
you the men think everything of him. 
A dozen times in the day they'll be 
coming to ask how he’s getting on.” 























At that moment the Captain was 
called away, and the Minister resumed 
his promenade alone. 

He felt as a soldier might feel who 
was suddenly roused from his quiet 
sleep by the voice of the Commander- 
in-Chief ordering him to some forlorn 
hope. <A passage from one of his own 
sermons, a favourite sermon—‘t On 
the influence of dogma on action ’’— 
had leapt into his memory while the 
Captain was speaking. 

The very depth of the gloom with 
which our creed invests the lot of the 
unrepentant sinner supplies the most 
powerful impulse to the flagging zeal 


of the servant of Christ. What 
faithful minister could resist the 


silent appeal of a soul trembling on 
the edge of such a doom? 


So he had written, and the words 
now stung him like a whip. There 


was a brother man in the very position 
he had pictured, and here, with only a 
few timbers intervening, was. the 
minister of Christ. To doubt the-pos- 
sibility of salvation at the eleventh hour 
would be to abandon the faith of a life- 
time. 

And yet, strong as was the in- 
stinct of obedience to the voice of con- 
science, he hesitated. He was not in 
the least of a nervous temperament— 
he was born too far north of the Tweed 
for that—but he had just been hearing 
tale on tale of the horrors of the fever, 
and it seemed a terrible thing to take 
this new-born health, that made mere 
existence a joy, into the very presence- 
chamber of Death. Moreover, he 
thought of wife and family, that godly 
household which looked up to him as 
its beloved and revered head. Then 
he struck another trail of thought. 
Suppose he did dic, what then? He 
had nearly lived his span already. And 
what a testimony! Even his dear ones 
in their sorrow would be comforted, 
not only by their Christian hope, but 
by the thought and memory of so 
heroic a death. Yes, the more he 
thought of it, the higher rose his 
courage. He began to feel a positive 
joy in the idea of verifying by experi- 
ence what he had taught as an abstract 
proposition. 

His mind made up, he lost no time. 
He sought out the Captain, and asked 
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to be allowed to visit the sick man and 
offer him the consolations of religion. 

The Captain stared at him open- 
mouthed. Then he took off his cap 
and held out his hand. ‘‘ I’m free to 
own,’’ he said, ‘* I’ve made reflections 
on the cloth sometimes, but I know a 
brave man when | see him, and I’m 
proud to have you on board my ship, 
sir. But do you understand the risk 
you run?’’ 

‘* TI think so,’’ answered the Minister 
quietly. ‘‘I know the fever is con- 
sidered infectious.’”’ 

‘* May I ask, continued the 
Captain respectfully, ‘‘ whether you 
have any family ?”’ 

A shadow passed over the Minister’s 
face. ‘‘ 1 have thought of them,’’ he 
said. ‘* When shall I see this poor 
man ?”’ 

‘* At once, if vou have really made 
up your mind. I shall have to keep 
you in a sort of quarantine, but I will 
make you as comfortable as possible. 
Come with me, if you please.’’ 

As he spoke, the Captain led the way 
down a narrow hatchway into a dark 
passage lit by a swinging oillamp. At 
the end of the passage hung a sheet 
smelling powerfully of some pungent 
disinfectant. Raising this, he pushed 
open a door and pointed with his 


4 ’° 
sir 
S!Ir, 


finger. 
The Minister obeyed the implied 
direction, and entered. The door 


closed behind him, and he heard the 
swish of the wet drapery as it was 
releascd. 

The little cabin was low and dark, 
even in the light of the rising sun. In 
one corner was a rude bed, improvised 
out of a large chest, on which a 
mattress and some bedding had been 
placed. It was occupied by a young 
man evidently in the last extremity of 
illness. His eyes were closed, his head 
slightly turned on one side, the very 
droop of it suggesting the abandon- 
ment of weakness. One arm lay out- 
side the clothes, the sun-tanned skin 
showing dark on the white sheet. The 
face was stained with the fatal colour, 
even the nostrils and evelids and the 
corners of the mouth. ‘The lips looked 
well-nigh bloodless. The breathing 
was so slight as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. 

Over bent the 


the bed 


strangest 
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figure, 2 small dark man dressed in 
a sailor’s knitted guernsey and serge 
trousers, with a bright scarlet hand- 
kerchief tied loosely round his neck. 
As he stooped, he looked smaller than 
he actually was. His face was in the 
shadow, but the Minister could see it 
was swarthy, and once or twice he 
caught a flash of dark eyes that looked 
wonderfully soft as they fastened their 
gaze on the sick man. In his slender, 
nervous hands he held one of his 
patient’s arms, his finger on the pulse 
with an air of intense anxiety that was 
painful to witness. 

For some moments there was abso- 
Mute silence. Then the half-breed—for, 
of course, it was he—turned round 
with a sigh of relief, and said in a 
soft, melodious voice: ‘‘ Le mieux de 
la mort.”’ 

The Minister had heard the expres- 
Sion before. He knew it designated a 
Stage in the illness when the fever 
abated its force, and there came a lull 
in the course of the malady. 

There was a chair near the door ; he 
drew it near the bed and sat down. 
‘The half-breed rose from his stooping 
position, took a flask from his pocket 
and a draught from the flask. Then 
he seated himself at the foot of the bed 
and watched the sick man’s face. 

For a long time there was no 
change; but in the afternoon, just 
after the mid-day meal had been sent 
down to the cabin, the sufferer opened 
his eyes and fixed them on the Minis- 
ter’s face. There was no light of re- 
cognition in that unfaltering gaze— 
how should there be? Yet somehow 
it disconcerted the visitor, and when 
the patient closed his eyes again it 
came as a positive relief. 

The night passed in much the same 
way. Every now and again the half- 
breed would lie down on a rug and 
snatch a little sleep, but at the first stir 
or moan from the bed he was up and 
at his post ina moment. The Minister 
fared worse. He was not accustomed 
to roughing it like this, and out of a 
comfortable bed he could not sleep a 
wink. Besides, the smells fairly 
sickened him. There was the disin- 
fectant—that was bad enough—but in 
addition there were dreadful whiffs of 
bilge, and a pungent greasy odour like 
that of rancid fat and smelling-salts. 











The very coffee seemed to taste of 
these horrors. Every now and then, 
indeed, he fell into a troubled doze. 
Krom such a restless interval he woke 
just as day was breaking, to find the 
eyes of the sick man fastened on him 
with a new expression. He noticed, 
too, another change—the cheeks were 
flushed, and the hands were moving 
restlessly about. The half-breed had 
disappeared ; no doubt he would be 
back in a moment. 

‘‘Where’s Jo?’’ The voice was 
weak, but irritable. 

‘* He’s gone to get a breath of air,’ 
said the Minister, hazarding the con- 
jecture. 

The sailor said nothing, but closed 
his eyes. 

The Minister drew out his pocket 
Testament. ‘*My friend,’’ he said 
gently, ‘‘ let me read you something 
that will comfort and strengthen you.” 

The heavy lids opened, and again 
the great dark eves glared at him 
sullenly. But the Minister knew that 
sinful souls must be treated like frac- 
tious children, so he took no heed of 
the look, but, opening the Testament, 
read in his clear voice the parables of 
the Prodigal Son and of the sheep and 
the goats. Then he closed the book, 
and without asking for leave, he knelt 
by the bed and prayed. 

The Minister had a great gift in 
prayer, and he was simply dismayed to 
find how the beautiful phrases and 
symmetrical sentences seemed to 
crumple up in the flame of that wrath- 
ful gaze which he could feel bent on 
him. He persevered, striving to con- 
quer the weakness that made him feel 
as if he were repeating a string of 
meaningless expressions, when he was 
suddenly interrupted by a loud cry of 
pain. He started up, and saw that the 
half-breed had quietly come in. ‘* Rub 
me, Jo—vou villain—rub! rub! rub! 
something’s gnawing my leg off.” 

Jo pushed the Minister aside with 
scant ceremony, and pulling off the 
bed-clothes began to rub the sufferer’s 
legs, talking and soothing him all the 
time. 

For a time his efforts seemed likely 
to succeed in their object. But sud- 
denly, without a moment’s warning, 
the gaunt figure leapt from the bed and 
made straight for the door. It was 
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only a few feet, but before he could 
reach it, quick as he was, the half- 
breed was at his side, trying to lead 
him back. The Minister, too, en- 
deavoured to secend his efforts ; but 
the moment he approached, the sick 
man turned on him with such fury that 
he was glad to beat a hasty retreat. 
Nor was his assistance necessary, for 
in a few moments the fever-strength 
gave out and Dick allowed himself to 
be led back to bed, where he lay com- 
pletely exhausted. 

The day passed in paroxysms of pain 
alternating with intervals of exhaus- 
tion. Towards evening the Captain 
came down, and held a brief conversa- 
tion with his passenger from the other 
side of the sheet. 

‘*] thought it useless,’’ he said, “‘ to 
try and conceal any longer from the 
other passengers what had happened. 
They are filled with admiration for 
your heroism, and they specially de- 
sired me to tell vou so.”’ 

‘* Beg them,’’ answered the Minis- 
ter, ‘to pray on behalf of our poor 
brother. I fear there is small hope of 
his recovery.” 

Though he kept on the alert, the 
Minister had failed to find another op- 
portunity of approaching the sufferer 
with the consolations of religion. He 
was distressed, too, by the unaccount- 
able dislike which the poor fellow ex- 
hibited whenever he came near the 
bed, though he set it down to the 
credit of the fever. A more serious 
trouble was the persistence of a very 
severe headache, which began on the 
afternoon of this day. He attributed 
it to the closeness of the atmosphere, 
and the pains that tortured his back to 
the absence of his usual nightly rest. 
But once, when he happened to catch, 
in a broken looking-glass that hung 
on the wall opposite, the reflection of 
his own face, he was startled by the 
scarlet flush on cheek and forehead. 
However, he endeavoured resolutely to 
put thoughts of himself on one side. 
This poor fellow, he told himself, 
could not possibly last long now, and 
a good night’s rest followed by a day 
on deck with the fresh sea air in his 
face would soon put him right. 

It was close upon midnight when he 
and the half-breed both felt the end 
was near. The symptoms had grown 
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more acute and distressing hour by 
hour, but now a fresh fit of languor 
and weakness had supervened. At 
Jength a torpor, so deep it almost 
seemed like death, was broken by the 
opening of the patient’s eyes and the 
mutterings of his voice. 

The Minister started up and instinc- 
tively felt in his pocket for the little 
Testament. As he arose, an agonis- 
ing pain in his back forced him to sit 
down again with a gasp. The eyes of 
the dying sailor rested upon him with 
a strange expression. <A_ sardonic 
smile seemed to play around his lips ; 
he beckoned to his faithful attendant, 
and began talking hurriedly, but in a 
voice so low the Minister could not 


catch a word. ven the half-breed 
had to bend down close to. the 
speaker's lips. Then from time to 


time he turned and repeated in his 
musical patois the strange, disjointed 
sentences :—— 

‘**E say, ‘Damn you, little white 
fool.’ ”’ 

The Minister shuddered. 

‘* "I say, ‘ Ten year ago you might 
have save me by holdin’ out a han’, 
but you was too mighty proud.’ ”’ 

As by a flash of lightning the Minis- 
ter recalled a long-forgotten scene. A 
darkened church, a little vestry, an 
awkward boy fumbling with his cap. 

“’E say, ‘Too late now, too 
late.” ”” 

Eagerly, in spite of his suffering, the 
Minister rose to rebuke despair. As 
he did so, the dark eyes, glazed now, 
lit up again, and a smile almost of 
triumph flickered over his face. 

***E say, ‘ Yellow Jack got you, an’ 
all for notin’.’ ’E say, ’e know ’e 
burn: ’e tink you burn too.”’ 

The dews of death stood heavy on 
the sick man’s brow. His lips 
moved ; but the sound was so faint, 
even the half-breed failed to catch 
them. He shook his head. 

** What vou say, Dick, darlin’? ’’ he: 
cried, 

Once more, and for the last time, 
the pale lips parted. This time by a 
supreme effort the watcher divined 
rather than heard the hardly-muttered 
whisper which the spirit of the man 
left behind it as it fled. 

‘*"E say, ‘ Pore—li’l—mutter } 2 72 
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A Story of the Secret Service. 


BY JOHN A. MOROSO. 


HEN James Tierney, Incor- 
porated, sometimes referred 
to by the New York police as 

*‘Bonehead Tierney, Incorporated,’’got 
his private detective agency going to 
the satisfaction of the group of bankers 


that had _ capitalised him, he looked 
about for what he called a ‘‘ swell 
guy.” 


About him he had a staff of honest, 
capable, plain-clothes men, many of 
whom had served with him at the Cen- 
tral office under Jim McCafferty. They 
were efficient and true as steel, but not 
one of them was fitted for the gentle- 
man detective réle. For instance, 
Reilley threw up his hands in protest 
when Tierney asked him about doing a 
dress-suit job. Reilley swore that he 
could not get away with the ‘* lar-de- 
dar’’ business and that he would re- 
sign before he would pack his heels 
into patent leathers. 

So Tierney went forth and sought 
one who could “ throw side,’’ and his 
friend Flynn, of the Secret Service, 


turned over to him Grantham Wal- 
dron. 
Waldron lived on adventure. His 


people were wealthy, and Grant, as his 
friends called him, had no need to 
worry about a profession, other than 
the difficult one of being amused. 
Whenever any one of his friends at the 
Harvard Club would suggest that the 
treasure of Lafitte or of Captain Kidd 
could be located, Grant always hustled 
about preparing for the trip. He got 
the yacht and provisioned it, put in a 
crew, and started off with the crowd in 
high spirits and as happy as a lord. 
He had been shot twice during the 


Boer war, while fighting for the sturdy 
Dutch colonists in South Africa; his 
neck had been saved from the gallows 
by his Government when he was ar- 
rested for trying to heave over the 
Honduran Government, and he had 
saved the Secret Service of the United 
States in Mexico. 

He still carried the little gold badge 
of the department hidden safely under 
his waistcoat, although he was only 
nominally on the pay-roll. 

This little badge gave him access to 
the wireless office of the service in New 
York, a secret establishment where, 
nightly, one operator with a finding in- 
strument carefully picks up the mes- 
sages that shoot silently through the 
air. 

Mr. Waldron presented himself at 
the office of James Tierney, Incorpor- 
ated, in the Trip!e Syndicate Building. 
His nobby clothes and the unmistak- 
able air of the gentleman in his car- 
riage convinced Tierney that he was 
the ‘‘ swell guy ’’ he needed. 

‘“D’you read about the escape of 
Sir Dick from Sing Sing ?’’ asked 
Tierney during their chat. 

‘* The fellow who got out in a box 
supposed to be filled with books?” 
asked Waldron. 

‘* Right,’’ said Tierney. ‘‘ That guy, 
Mister Waldron, is a swell, a regular 
swell. None of us ordinary bulls can 
break open a lead to his trail. He 
works in with the rich society people. 
Right now he may be parading around 
New York disguised as some nobiemaa 
or count fellow, spending money by the 
thousands and getting ready to trus 
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somebody for a hundred times more 
than he spends.”’ 

‘* Could I recognise him after a lock 
at his picture ?’’ asked Waldron. 

‘“ Not on your life, Mister Waldron. 
Sir Dick has got the world beat for 
disguises. He can walk in one door of 
a hotel looking like a fat old man, and 
come out another door as pretty and as 
slim a dandy as you ever see. He is the 
most dangerous criminal in the world. 
He goes only after big game, and is 
considered the master yeggman of the 
century.” 

Waldron became interested. 

‘“What do you expect me to do?” 
he asked. 

‘**T’ll tell you,’’ explained Tierney. 
“‘In high society there’s lots of phony 
counts and baronesses and such float- 
ing around. They have a sort of circle 
of their own, so as to keep from being 
uncovered by the real count guys. I 
was thinking it would be a good scheme 
for you to get hep to that crowd and 
sound around for a tip that would lead 
to Sir Dick. He likes to play the 
nobleman, and he used to be known as 
Sir Richard Calverly. Could you do it 
for me?” 

‘““Doesn’t sound bad.’? mused Wal- 
dron aloud. Then to Tierney: ‘‘ This 
man is a gun man, of course ?”’ 


‘* Yes, and a bad one.’’ 


“If I get to him I might need some 
aid; will you give me what men I 
need ?”” 

‘* Soitinly, 
claimed Tierney. 
self, believe me. 


Mister Waldron,’’ ex- 
‘*T'll be there my- 
There’s a reason,”’ 

*“ What did he do to you?’’ Waldron 
asked. 

“Oh, he didn’t do anything to me,’ 
Tierney replied. ‘* Oh, nothing at all, 
Mister Waldron. He only sent a 
bunch of his yeggs to this office as soon 
as I got it all fixed up, and they took 
everything I had but me name on the 
door. Then he leaves me a note with 
his compliments.” 


s 


Waldron roared. 

He was already running over in his 
mind the list of questionable titles then 
operating in New York, and was de- 
ciding on his first move in the chase 
of William Blythe, alias Sir Richard 
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Calverly, alias Anthony Marcus, 
escaped convict No. 4837. 
** I'll go after him,’’ Waldron finally 


teld Tierney. ‘* Good-bye!” 


i 


Not far from tie old Jumel mansion, 
anc like it in many respects, was the 
Westchester home of Mme. la Com- 
tesse Vivien de Perchauteaux. 

Mme. la Comtesse had no town 
house, although her wealth appeared 
to be inordinate. During the bitter 
months of January, February, and 
March she took a suite at the Plaza. 
All of the other months of the year her 
mansion was open. Her motors were 
the fastest made and her guests were 
of that class so blessed as to be neyond 
worry over the smali matter of distance. 
They, too, had motors, and fast ones. 

An interesting feature of the West- 
chester estate of the Countess Vivien 
was that the Jandscape gardening 
seemed awry. To the trained eye it 
was apparent that many possibly beau- 
tiful effects in clumping shrubbery and 
in placing trees and vines had _ been 
sacrificed in order that three straight 
roads might run from the mansion, 
like three spokes of a wheel. 

One of these went, arrowlike, to the 
Hudson and a privately owned land- 
ing-place, beyond which there swung 
at anchor one of the oddest pleasure 
craft ever scen in the waters about 
New York. It was a power yacht, 
low-lined and sheer, like a torpedo-boat 


destroyer. It had two short, stout 
stacks, through which thin veils of 
smoke always trailed, and which 


meant that, though gasoline engines 
might fail abroad her, steam would take 
up and keep the speed. 

From either gasoline or steam this 
craft could get forty knots the hour. 
She was always manned. 

Another of the straight, spoke-like 
highways led to the Boston post road, 
giving a fast course to the north, 

The third road was short. It con- 
nected the house of Mme. la Comtesse 
with the old Morris Park race track, 
where were sheds built for housing 
aeroplanes. 

Mme. la Comtesse had three fads— 











automobiles, vachts, and aeroplanes. 
They might have been classified under 
one head—speed. Still better, when 
the three avenues through her estate 
were taken into consideration, a more 
expressive word might have been 
chosen—flight. 

William Howard Payson, who was 
one of her frequent guests at week-end 
parties, and who was of observant 
nature, gave Mme. la Comtesse a nick- 
name. His chosen sobriquet was an 
abbreviation of her rather Portuguese 
patronymic—‘‘La Perch.”’ 

‘““Why  not?’? asked William 
Howard of his club cronies. ‘‘ Look 
at those demmed straight roads, the 
fast boat, the fast automobiles, and the 
biplane with sixty-horse power engine. 
She seems always just about to fly.’’ 

** Who the devil is she, anyhow ?”’ 
asked Waldron. 

‘*She is — er — the — er — Count- 
ess Perchauteaux,’’ Payson replied. 

‘* But where is her mamma and her 
papa and her uncles and aunts and all 
that ?’’ demanded Waldron. 

‘* In a castle somewhere, I suppose,”’ 
replied Payson, annoyed. ‘‘ What 
have you got against her anyhow ?”’ 

** Nothing.’’ 

Payson and Waldron sipped at their 
tall tumblers. 

** She's a friend of the Chevalier le 
Roque,”’ piped in Jimmie Mallery from 
above a tremendously high collar and 
through a cloud of cigarette smoke. 
** Fine boy, the chevalier. ‘Tipped me 
off on the rise in Steel Preferred. Made 
twenty double sawbucks. 

‘* What’s that slang for? ’’ 
Waldron. 

** Double sawbucks are twenty dol- 
lar certificates,’’ explained Mallery. 
‘* Pretty neat that. What?’’ 

** Le Roque is a gocd chap, I say,”’ 
Payton offered. ‘‘ He’s always decent 
that way, especially when a chap is in 
a tight place. There isn’t a man in 
the Street knows the game better than 
he does, and he never makes any shout 
about it either. Why, the other day, 
when that big bond forgery was pulled 
off, trimming some of these old sharks 
for nearly a million dollars, and he got 
stuck with fifty thousand dollars worth 
of them, he was the only victim who 
didn’t let out a cry.” 





asked 
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‘*]T didn’t know that he was one of 
the victims,’’ said Waldron slowly. 

*““ Yes, siree; he told me so,’’ em- 
phasised Payson. 

‘* Did he tell the police? ”’ 

Waldron’s little grey eyes narrowed 
as he watched the face of Payson. 

‘* He did, I believe,’’ Payson replied. 

‘* Did he tell you to that effect?” 

‘* Hell!’’ exclaimed Payson, show- 
ing his petulancy. ‘* You’re always 
asking questions, Waldron. One 
would think you worked on a yellow 
paper.’”’ 

‘* Why get peevish, Willie ?’’ asked 
Waldron, pulling himself from his 
chair and stretching his good six feet 
of bone and muscle. ‘‘ I ask questions 
simply to make conversation.”’ 

Then he straightened cut the creases 
in his trousers, flicked imaginary cigar- 
ette ashes from his sleeves, and asked 
if anybody in the group wanted to go 
for a spin with him in his new 
machine. 

Nobody wanted to budge, and no- 
body budged. 

‘**Do you mind another question, 
Willie ?’’ Waldron asked Payson. 

‘** Go ahead.”’ 

Waldron’s lean, clean-shaven, dark 
face broke into. a smile that seemed to 
start at the corners of his lips and then 
suddenly to wipe out the deep lines 
that ran downward from the curves of 
his nostrils. 

‘*} understand she will be at the 
club on ladies’ day; will you introduce 
me ?”’ 

Payson; mollified by the request, 
looked up and laughed. 

“Why, of course, Old Top,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I shall be delighted. I am 
always glad to introduce you to any of 
the women I know.”’ 

Waldron, with a wave of the hand 
as a token of his appreciation, and in 
farewell to the group in the lounging- 
room, took his leave. 

His new runabout was at the door. 
He sent the chauffeur back to the 
garage and took the wheel. 

High-geared and high-powered, the 
machine sent up a series of deafening 
reports fram the exhaust as he got it 
under way. He turned out of his club 
street into Times-square like a burst of 
thunder, and shot north on Seventh- 
avenue to the Park. Keeping just inside 
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of the speed-limit, he jockeyed 
with such skill that he passed scores 
of other machines, and reached Fifty- 
ninth-street in record time for urban 
travelling by gasoline. In the park 
he let out a notch, and, once through 
it and into Harlem, he let out another. 
In the Bronx he distanced a motor- 
cycle policeman, and, just as the sun 
was setting, he swung into the grounds 
about the mansion of Mme. la Com- 
tesse Vivien de Perchauteaux. 





Il. 


A limousine had just left the steps of 
the mansion when Waldron brought 
his car to a sudden stop. His face was 
two-thirds covered with his goggles 
and the high collar of his duster but- 
toned tight at the throat. His visor was 
down low over his forehead. 

He writhed free from the seat and 
wheel, and bounded up the steps of 
the Westchester home of the Countess 
Perchauteaux, his long legs working 
like springs. 

He did got need to ring the bell. The 
door was open. ‘The roar of his on- 
coming machine had been heard by the 
occupant of the car ahead. 

A woman of splendid presence stood 
before him. She had returned home 
from an afternoon performance of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall, and she was exquisitely 
gowned. Her eyes were penetrating 
black eyes. Her cheek-bones were 
high and her face oval, suggesting the 
patrician. But there was something 
about her carmined lips that saggested 
cruelty and cunning. 

Waldron, spectrelike in his goggles 
and dust-covered cpat, faced her. 

“Are you Mme. la Comtesse Per- 
chauteaux ?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes; what is it? A message?’’ 

——_, e 

‘““ Speak, man, or give me the mes- 
sage.”’ 
The Chevalier le Roque sent me. 
He says for vou to leave immediately. ”’ 

In two bounds Waldron was down 
the steps, in “his machine, and off like 
a noisy rocket. 

He took the straight path to the Bos- 
ton post road, sped along it for two 





miles, and then found a good highway 
that would take him back to New York. 

As he reached West Farms and the 
traffic became thick the motor-cycle cop 
he had passed on the way up overtook 
him and swung on his running board. 

‘* Pull up, or there will be trouble,”’ 
came the sharp demand. ‘‘ You've 
sr ashed my machine. I had to jump 
i. to get you.” 

‘It’s all sight, never mind your 
machine, ’ skcuted Waldron over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Just hold on tight, and 
don’t get hurt.”’ 

‘** None of that. 
you.”’ 

The cop had drawn his billy. 

Waldron knew when to obey orders. 
He slowed down. 

‘* T’ll make you suffer for this,’’ said 
the traffic man, mad as a hornet. 

‘* Just a moment; don’t lose your 
temper ; it won’t do any good,’’ advised 
the man at the wheel. 

Waldron still kept his eyes and face 
covered, but with quick, lean, and ner- 
vous fingers he unbuttoned his duster 
and the coat beneath. 

Then he tore open his waistcoat and 
showed a tiny gold badge attached to 
a silk suspender strap. 

The traffic man looked at it closely 
in the glare of an arc light. 

‘* That’s different,’’ he said. 

** Just take care of this machine for 
me, and hold it for good faith, old 
man,’’ said Waldron. ‘‘ I must take 
the subway. I can make better time 
getting down town. It is a case of 
hustle. You understand. Ask your 
captain not to let the number of the car 
get out. Send it to some near-by garage 
and telephone my headquarters to send 
for the machine of No. 237, That's 
my number.”’ 

‘“* | got you,”’ said the cop. 

‘‘ The department will take care of 
the damages to you.”’ 

‘* That’s all right.”’ 

They were within a hundred paces 
of the West Farms Station of the subs 
way. 

Waldron whisked out of his duster, 
slapped his cap and goggles into the 
machine, pulled a soft hat from under 
a seat, and was off without the: police- 
man getting a glimpse of his features. 
The only description his whilom captor 
could give of him was that he was‘a 


Pull up or I'll baste 
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good six feet in height, and looked hard 
as nails and wiry. 

Waldron, with impassive face, but 
within as nervous as a racehorse at the 
gate, sat in a corner of a subway ex- 
press, and pretended to read a paper he 
had grabbed up at the station entrance. 
It seemed hours, although it was but 
minutes, before he reached the Bow]- 
ing Green Station, and was again out 
in the air. 

A stiff breeze was blowing from the 
Battery and through the old Whitehall 
section. He was on the outer line of 
New York’s great wall of skyscrapers. 

Into one of the tallest of the build- 
ings he strode, making a run through 
the corridor to catch an elevator that 
was just about to start. The elevator 
man smiled as if he knew him, and was 
used to seeing him rush into his car. 

There was no need to give the num- 
ber of the floor. When the car could go 
no further upward, the tall, dark- 
visaged passenger would leave it. 

The thirtieth floor was reached in 
time—an zon to Waldron. He left the 
car and slipped into a small door at the 
end of the corridor. The room he en- 
tered was netted with wires and dotted 
with instruments that gave forth long, 
buzzing, crackling sounds. 

One of the operators of these instru- 
ments saluted him pleasantly. Another 
said a cheery ‘‘ Good evening !’’ Wal- 
dron passed them with a smile in re- 
sponse to their greetings, and entered 
an inner room. 

‘* How is the finder working ?’’ he 
asked abruptly as he entered, and as a 
young man looked up from a wireless 
receiver. 

‘“* Fine,’’ was the reply. 

‘*T want to pick up the ‘ Jx’ 
we can,’’ Waldron told him. 
an important matter.’’ 

‘I’ve been feeling all around for the 
non-listed calls,’’ replied the operator, 
‘** but not a one yet.”’ 

He moved a little lever over a disc 
which contained a series of metal rises, 
each of which would admit his receiver 
to a different etherial key. 

‘* Keep at it,’’ ordered 
** I'll sit here and smoke.”’ 

He pulled out a cigarette-case and 
took a chair. 

The operator kept moving his lever 


call if 
** tt. is 


Waldron. 


slowly, slowly. Suddenly there came a 
faint buzzing sound. He clamped the 
ear-cups closer to his skull, lifting a 
hand to demand silence. Waldron 
leaned back and turned the key in the 
door of the inner office. In the Morse 
code came the call: ‘‘ Jx-Jx-Jx-Jx.”’ 

‘** Got it ?’? asked Waldron. 

“es. 

Some ship at sea was calling for 
“Jx.’? There was a wait and then 
came a reply, picked up on top of this 
skyscraper in Whitehall :— 

‘** Ix—Go ahead with the message.” 

The receiving instrument buzzed 
away now, robbing the air of its 
secrets. 

‘* Jx ’’? came the message. ‘‘ Passing 
Sandy Hook What’s the matter?” 

‘* Nothing here. Join you at Atlantic 
City,’’ was the reply. 

The operator and Waldron waited 
for an hour, holding the ‘‘ Jx’’ key, 
but there was nothing further. 

‘““Anything else?’’ asked the 
operator. 

‘* Just keep tab, and telephone me 
if anything comes along,’’ was Wal- 
dron’s order as he departed. 

He took a subway train uptown, and 
went to his apartment. His valet re- 
ported the list of telephone calls for the 
night, and presented him with his mail. 

‘* Bring me a_ Scotch-and-soda, 
please,’’ he instructed the man. ‘* Then 
you may retire.”’ 

Waldron threw open a_ window, 
pulled up a comfortable chair, and 
sipped as he reflected : 

““They’re guilty all right,’’ he 
mused. ‘‘ But of what? I shall try to 
find out.” 


IV. 


The Chevalier le Roque felt his way 
cautiously for six weeks after the 
Countess, his most intimate friend, had 
informed him of the message delivered 
to her. What did it mean? He tried 
every means available to a man of 
monev and splendid mental resources to 
solve this mystery, but he failed to 
fathom it. 

The Chevalier was the silent partner 
in a firm of brokers which had bought 
out a good name on the Street. The 
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good name was kept, and the foreigner 
and his associates worked under its 
protection. No hint of their being un- 
der surveillance had come to them in 
any shape. Men who obeyed the 
Chevalier at the raising of his hand or 
the nod of his head had even ‘‘nosed ”’ 
the police, but they found that the 
police were not interested. 

‘‘ Nerves, dammit; nerves,’’ was the 
decision of the Chevalier. ‘‘ She was 
either mistaken in the words the man 
spoke or the whole thing was phantas- 
magoria. I could wring her neck for 
worrying me so.”’ 

By his orders, the Countess came 
back to town. The season was well 
under way now, with the opera on, the 
cotillons starting and the gaiety cf 
late fall and winter calling from abroad 
New York’s richest idlers. 

It was to be the big season of pluck- 
ing for the Chevalier, and without 
Vivien Perchauteaux he would be 
minus a choice bit of bait for his vic- 
tims. Through her aid he had man- 
aged to get knowledge of just what 
bonds of the highest class were hypo- 
thecated for long terms, securities that 
would be out of the market for years. 
It would be and it did prove safe to 
duplicate these by forgery. <A half mil- 
lion dollars went into ‘‘ Street ’’ trans- 
actions, and drifted all over the country 
to safe deposit vaults of various banks. 

The Chevalier le Roque, in the sanc- 
tity of his private office, dropped his 
slight French accent, stroked his yel- 
low Van Dyck beard, and swore at 
woman in hearty British fashion, and 
with the same intonation that Sir 
Richard Calverly had sworn on a prior 
occasion of crime when he was annoyed 
at his work. ; 

By his command, therefore, the 
Countess Perchauteaux planned her 
social activities for the season. Thev 
promised well, for her coterie had 
stretched through the fringe of society 
and into it, acquiring a gay set of 
young college men, who gloried in any 
excitement she might devise for their 
pleasure, from a_ wild joy ride to 
Westchester and the payment of police 
fines, to a night with sen-sous Rus- 
sian and Greek dancers. 

Before the holiday time Grantham 
Waldron had joined the gay set that 
used the money and the home of the 
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ambitious titled woman in return for 
their company and_ their non- 
inquisitiveness as to where she got 
both. 

Waldron, by diligent listening and 
by cautious questioning, had learned 
that Le Roque had told his acquaint- 
ances that he had been stuck for fifty 
thousand dollars of the bogus bends. 
He reported to Tierney. Tierney told 
him with a smile that that was an old 
ruse, and also told him that the most 
successful pickpockets were those who 
could raise the cry of thief loudest and 
start up the chase of a dummy. 

One week-end with the Countess 
and her frends had convinced Wal- 
dron that the woman was not only of 
questionable character, but that she 
was also sinister. Beautiful and fine 
as a hostess she was, but he sensed 
the wrong in her, and a study of the 
old mansion made him certain that it 
was a place for strange and secret hap- 
penings. 

The butler of the house was a man 
of massive strength, heavy-boned and 
with the neck that professional wrest- 
lers have. There was another servant 
showing the same tremendous physical 
power. Both were well trained, but 
neither looked born to his profession. 

The Chevalier, who professed to 
have known the Countess on the other 
side, and who was so frequently her 
guest, proved a delightful man. Wal- 
dron was always pleased with his con- 
versation. The Chevalier had had ad- 
ventures in his youth—so he said— 
but now that he was close to fifty he 
preferred adventures in story form. 

‘‘T used to love danger, Monsieur 
‘Waldron,’’ he said. ‘** When I was 
your age I was ready for anything, and 
could hold my own with any man with 
foil or pistol. I could run like a deer, 
and I always kept my muscles hard. 
I keep them in good shape now, in- 
deed.”’ 

The Chevalier lifted his eyebrows as 
if a challenge was implied. Waldron 
laughed. 

‘*T had an idea that only Americans 
were supposed to boast,’’ he said. 

Monsieur Le Chevalier gave the 
younger man a sharp glance. Wal- 
dron felt that the-look asked: “ Who 
are you, anyhow? ”’ 

But the first week-end visit was 2 
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success for every guest. The women 
were of the class who were either 
divorced cr preparing for the spring 
Reno hegira. Still, their names gave 
newspaper tone in the Sunday society 
pages to the functions they attended. 

Before the visit ended for the 
guests in the Westchester mansion so 
much real jolly sport had been had 
that all accepted the invitation of the 
Countess to have it all over again the 
Saturday and Sunday following. Wal- 
dron swore to his hostess that nothing 
could keep him away. 

Again in town, Waldon hunted up 
the office of ‘‘ Bonehead Tierney, In- 
corporated.’”’ 

‘* Le Roque may not be the man you 
want—that—er—Sir Dick, or What- 
d’ye-call-’em,’’ he to!d Tierney with- 
out delay; ‘‘ but he is the man who 
did the $500,000.00 bond forgery, and 
the woman helped. I’ve studied the 
house as best I could from tep to bot- 
tom, and there is a_ counterfciter's 
plant in it—in the basement.”’ 

‘“What kind of a _ nose has the 
Chevalier geezer? ’’ asked Tierney. 

‘* Long and thin.” 


‘* Little pockmarked on the left 
side? ”’ 

‘* Didn’t notice it.”’ 

‘* Well, he could putty up the 
holes.”’ 


‘* He has a sharp pointed beard and 
upturned moustache.’”’ 

~S at’ farae.”” 

Waldron looked at Tierney and won- 
dered if he meant an insult. 

“The whiskers,’’ explained Tier- 
ney. ‘If he is Sir Dick, he carries 
plenty of them in his pockets. 

‘*] am going back this week for a 
week-end party,’ said Waldron, ‘‘ and 
] am going to ransack that house from 
garret to cellar some time during that 
night or the next morning.”’ 

‘Take a gun—here’s a peach.’’ 

Tierney reached into his drawer and 
pulled out an automatic pistol. ‘* All 
y’gotter do is to squeeze it. It keeps 
shootin’,’’ he explained. 

‘“Suppose I get the goods on 
‘them? ’’ asked Waldron, pocketing 
ithe gun. 

‘* Blow this,’’ replied Tierney, hand- 
jing him a silver whistle. “* I'll be there 





and Horgan will be there. 


Reiliey will 
be there and Duffy the Man-eater will 
be there.”’ 

‘* All right ; good-bye,”’ 
dron, swinging from the room. 


said Wal- 





V. 


Motors burned up the roads in the 
direction of the Perchauteaux house 
in Westchester. It was too fine a day 
to linger in town, with the country 
s) near for a breezing ride and a hos- 
p.table roof waiting at the end of the 
spin, 

Mme. fa Comtesse Vivien de Per- 
chauteaux welcomed her guests on the 
threshold of her wide door beneath an 
ancient fanlight. | They came up the 
bread steps leading to the piazza, all 
gay and ebullient, enjoying the 
weather and the anticipation of the fun 
waiting for them within, 

A noise as of thunder rose above 
the chugging of the last machine to 
reach the foot of the piazza steps, and 
up the straight road leading from the 
main highway north came a grey 
streak, a goggled and visored man 
leaning over the whecl. 

The machine stopped at the house, 
and the man at the wheel left his seat 
and ran with big leaps up the steps, 
taking them three at a time. He did 
not stop to remove his cap and gog- 
gles. His duster, still buttoned tightly 
at the throat, concealed the lower part 
of his chin. 

The Countess Vivien 
shriek and fainted. 

Waidron pulled cap and goggles 
from his head and face with a cry of 
astonishment, and picked up the lady. 
He took her into the hall. 

The Chevalier Le Roque had been 
standing near her, but with the cry 
from the hostess had stepped back into 
the shadows of the entry. 

The butler with the te: ‘:'e neck 
muscles and giant frame pc’; d up his 
mistress as soon as Wadron had 
placed her on a lounge, and carried 
her up the winding stairs to her bed- 
room. 

Le Roque disappeared in the excite- 
ment. 

He reached the 


uttered one 


bedroom of the 
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Countess by the servants’ way and 
waited patiently for her to regain con- 
sciousness as a maid chafed her wrists 
and held a bottle of salts to her nos- 
trils. When the cyes opened the 
Chevalier dismissed the maid. 

‘‘ What was it?’’ he asked, calmly. 

“It was the man who brought the 
message,’’ she gasped. ; 

Le Roque slipped his hand to his 
right hip pocket. The gun was there. 

‘‘The man is Waldron,”’ he said. 
“IT suspected him, although I looked 
him up and he seemed to be all right.”’ 

“Let’s get away, Will, while there 
is time,’’ she said, sitting up and 
arranging her fallen hair. ‘* We can 
slope out of the back way and get to a 
machine. It is always ready.” 

Le Roque hesitated a moment. 

‘“No,”’ he said, ‘‘ we shall stay to- 
night. A burglar may enter the house 
and a guest may be killed.”’ 

She slipped from the bed and 
straightened her smart gown with her 
jewelled fingers. 

** Stick it out,’’? he told her. 
attend to the gentleman.”’ 

Le Roque slipped back to the hall 
by the servants’ way, and in a few 
minutes the Countess joined her guests, 
apologising for her illness. 

A dinner gloriously cooked ; wine of 
the oldest vintages ; a wild dance done 
by Maurice and a slender and slen- 
derly-garbed woman partner ; superb 
coffee and superb brandy, with which 
to light the cigarettes as the sugar 
burned ; chatter and repartee and gos- 
sip with an edge—these made the 
hours fly. The hostess was as gay as 
any woman at the table or in the 
salon. Midnight, and the women were 
abed, for the wine had flowed con- 
stantly. The majority of the men quit 
their gambling at billiards or bridge 
by two o’clock. 

A great clock in the hall chimed the 
four quarters of Dick Whittington and 
then boomed solemniy and sonorously 
three strokes. The Chevalier Le Roque 
was alone in the library. The giant 
butler entered. His livery had been 
replaced by an old suit of clothes. The 
collar of his coat was turned up under 
his red ears. A cap was pulled over 
his eyes. 


ee I'll 


§ ; : ss 
‘Put a ladder under his window, 
‘* Use a jemmy. 


Le Roque ordered. 








Beat his brains 
One of the 
cars will be ready for you at a safe 


Force the window. 
out. Get away quickly. 


distance from the house. You will 
catch a westbound express at Pough- 
keepsie in the morning. Here is some 
money.”’ 

The thug took a roll of bills and 
nodded. 

‘* Leave two gunny sacks on the 
floor of his room, along with the 
jemmy and the billy you smash him 
with,’’ ordered his chief. 

** Yes, sir.’* 

«ce Go,.’’ 

The man, although walking on the 
polished hardwood floor, made no 
sound as he moved. The heels and 
soles of his shoes were of rubber. 

Le Roque waited, smoking a cigar- 
ette. In a few moments the Countess 
joined him in a boudoir wrapper. Her 
cries would awaken the guests and tell 
the story of attempted burglary—and 
the story of murder. 


VI. 


The thug forced the window of Wal- 
dron’s bedroom and leaped within. 

He felt his wav to the couch of the 
man he was to kill, and extended his 
left hand, holding his billy in his right. 
The bed was empty. 

He smothered a curse and crossed 
the room to the dcor, opening it. He 
peered out into the corridor and 
listened with keen ears. At first he 
could see nothing, but his ears told 
him that some one was tiptoeing to- 
wards the hall stairs. His man had 
begun his exploration of the house. The 
thug stepped into the hall and began 
to follow, with silent, quick, and long 
strides, the man he was to kill. 

Waldron, further down the hall, felt 
a chill from behind. It was the cut- 
side air that had rushed into his room 
with the forcing of the window and 
the opening of the door. He knew 
that he was followed. He drew the 
automatic revolver Tierney had given 
him and slipped the whistle to his lips. 

As he approached the landing of the 
stairs he pulled aside into a mass of 
dark shadows and waited. The man 
behind him turned the corner of the 
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corridor, peered down the stairs, and 
then ran down them. Instead of being 
pursued, Waldron was now the pur- 
suer. He followed, and stepped into 
the library at the shoulder of Le 
Roque’s assassin, 

‘““Here’s a burglar I caught for 
you,’’ he said, pleasantly, to the 
Chevalier and the Countess. ‘I guess 
I had better call for the police.’’ He 
sounded a shrill summons to Tierney 
and his men. 

One of the library windows gave in 
with a crash, and Tierney sprawled 
on the floor. Before he could pick 
himself to his feet, Le Roque, one 
time known as Sir Richard Calverly, 
escaped convict No. 4,837, had leaped 
to the wall and had turned off the elec- 
tric lights. 

Tierney’s pocket light spat out a 
shaft of white. It struck full in the 
face of the butler. 

*“Move, and you’re deader than 
hell,’’ said Tierney. 
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Reilley had followed his chief, and 
his light showed in a second. 

“* Grab the dame,’’ Waldron hea:d 
Tierney say. He grabbed her. 

‘*Git on the lights, Reilley,’ 
the next command. 


, 


was 


It took time to find that precious 
ebony button on the wall. The lights 
looded the room. ‘‘ Sir Dick’’ was 
gone. ‘Tierney looked at the Countess 
and then at the butler, who stood 
with upraised hands. 

‘** A fine catch,’’ he said, ‘‘ Spanish 
Lizzie and my old friend Idaho 
Michael O’Brien.’’ 

As the other men tumbled into the 
room the sound of an automobile horn 
was heard in the distance, 

It was the farewell sa'ute of Wil- 
liam Blythe, alias Sir Richard Cal- 
verly, alias the Chevalier Le Roque, 

= ° y “ec — 
escaped-convict No. 4,837, to “* Bone 
head Tierney, Incorporated.’’ 
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The Story of Robert Crump’s Home-coming. 


BY ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


66 OBERT CRUMP, 
R caught Robert Crump, 
Tailor’s, eye, as he faced 
round to kick a picce of orange peel 
from the kerb. Years of sun and rain 
had done havoc to the gilding, but 
here and there a letter caught the light 
of a neighbouring street-lamp, and 
shone out brightly. He wondered 
vaguely how the new name would 
look, and whether ‘‘ John Mugby, 
Tailor,’? would choose gold or painted 
letters for his sign. 

Crump, stiff from the day’s work, 
hobbled towards his club. It was not 
far short of forty years since the sign- 
painter had shaped the outlines of 
those letters, which from time to 
time had taken on the glory of fresh 
gold-leaf. Forty years back—when 
Crump had started business in London 
with half a dozen bales of cloth, bright 
eyes had looked up with him to watch 
the decorator at his work ; light fin- 
gers had gripped his sleeve ; and now 
memories of the sunny, hopeful day 
came back to him. He sighed. ‘‘ Us’li 
make our fortunes in no time at all, 
Bob,’’ she had said, ‘‘ and go back 
home along to live like gentry. .. .”’ 
Well, the neighbourhood was not what 
it had been; but the wisdom of laws 
and climate, making clothes indispen- 
sable even to the poor, had served his 
frugal turn. Crump felt the breast 
of his tightly-buttoned coat, to make 
sure that the pile of notes that Mugby 
had handed him that day was still se- 
cure; and the dull suburban shops 
changed suddenly to Devon hedge- 
tows, the dense, stale air became fra- 
grant with honeysuckle and wild -rose. 

Crump entered the Red Lion, and 


Tailor,”’ 
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went upstairs to the club-room. 
‘** Hullo, Crump,’’ cried several voices. 
The tailor nodded, disentangled a 
crusted briar from ends of cotton and 
labelled scraps of cloth, and then sat 
down. ‘‘ ’Arf of bitter, John.”’ 

‘** I hear you’ve sold your business at 
last,’ said a neighbour. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do now you’re a gentle- 
man at large, Crump? ”’ 

Crump sipped at his ale, and brushed 
the foam from his white moustache and 
beard before replying. He was always 
deliberate. ‘* Going to do what I always 
said I was going to do, of course. 
Settling down in Devonshire, where my 
ancestors lived.’’ He lit his pipe. 
‘* I’m going ‘ home along,’ as we say 
down West. ‘ Home along.’ ”’ 

Crump repeated the words dreamiiy. 
They tasted good in his mouth, like 
the cream of his own land. 

‘* Sorry you’re going, Crump, eh? ” 
asked Peter Stout. ‘* Bit of a change 
the country after London. Shouldn’t 
like it myself. Damned dull, I call it. 
I tried ’opping once, when I was down 
on my luck; and the country roads at 
night give me the fair ’ump. Black as 
your ’at, and the trees, and ’ills—well, 
I don’t know. It puts the fear of 
Gawd in you in a way, if you know 
what I mean. I was jolly glad to get 
back home. Camberwell Green’s 
country enough for me.”’ 

Crump sucked at his pipe without 
replying. 

‘** Wonder you didn’t put your son 
into the business, Crump,”’ said Yan- 
dall slily. Crump rose at once to the 
bait. 

‘* T’ve done a sight better than that 
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for him,”’ he said, snorting indignantly. 
‘* His poor mother and me arranged 
when he was only table high that we’d 
give him a good eddication, even if it 
meant scrapin’ a bit, and put him to 
something better than the shop. Oh, 
he’s getting on; he’s a gentleman, my 
son is. Rooms at Bloomsbury now-— 
chambers, he calls ‘¢hem—Camber- 
well’s not good enough to suit his Iord- 
ship.’’ Pride mingled with the faintest 
indication of resentment. ‘‘Last thing 
is, he must go and get a frock-coat 
ordered in the City. Too tight under 
the arm-pits for him—I made him ad- 
mit that—but there! What’s comfort 
to being fashionable? Oh, he’ll do. 
Calls himself J. Blackmore Crump, 
now, he does. Shouldn’t wonder if 
they made him manager at Crabb and 
Wilkinson’s one day—not yet, of 
course; but he’s assistant cashier 
already. He knows his way about.’’ 

‘* 1’d like to meet him one of these 
fine days,’’ said Yandall. 

‘* Well, he’s a bit pertikler who he 
makes friends with,’’? Crump replied 
crushingly. ‘‘ I’m thinking of having 
a farewell party at the shop before I 
go, though, and I’ll ask him over then. 
If you do meet him, Yandall, take my 


tip, and don’t get arguing. He can 
bowl me over; straight, he can. I 


don’t hold with all he says, but I can’t 
answer him. He got me into a corner 
t’other day over religion; tried to make 
me think we can’t help what we do, 
and that there’s no difference between 
vour soul and your lungs or liver. I 
just had to shout at him to make him 
think he hadn’t floored me. But I 
don’t mind telling you that I’m no 
match for him in argument. 

The prospect of the party checked 
Yandall’s obvious retort. Crump rose 
to go. Yandall was walking the 
same way; they went together, dis- 


cussing politics so ardently that two 
small street-urchins followed them, 
scenting a fight. 

‘*Come in and finish your pipe, 


Yandall,’’ said Crump, and, in his little 
parlour, found his son waiting for his 
return. ‘‘ Hullo, Jack!’ he cried. 
‘‘ Why, here is my son, Yandall; Mr. 
Yandall, old friend of mine. Well, how 
are you, Jack? Looking a bit off 
eolour; not been working too hard, 
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have you?’ he asked, a little 
anxiously. 

John Blackmore Crump mumbled 
something inarticulate, and filled his 
pipe. 


“Won't it draw? Try this ’air- 
pin,’’ said Yandall politely. ‘I’m a 
married man, and that’s the only ad- 
vantage I ever got out of it, for all I 
see. You ken always get a ’air-pin for 
your pipe.”’ 

Crump had evidently not been draw- 
ing the long-bow about his son. Young 
Crump looked pale and worried, but he 
was certainly magnificent, from his 
hair, parted in the middle and glossy 
with pomade, to the shining toes of his 
patent shoes. The hand that took the 
hair-pin’ was heavily ringed; he 
brought out a red silk handkeychief, 
and eau-de-Cologne mingled with the 
fumes of Yandall’s shag. 

“*T ’aven’t ’ad the pleasure of meet- 
ing you before,’ said Yandall, with 
strained civility, ‘‘ but your father’s 
told us a lot about you at the club. In 
Crabb and Wilkinson’s, ain’t you?” 

Young Crump nodded, and struck 
another match. 

‘* Good firm, that,’’ persisted Yan- 
dall. ‘I was on that drainage job of 
theirs, when they had it over’auled. 

John Crump showed no interest. 

‘* Fine building they’ve got,’’ con- 
tinued Yandall, raising his voice, as if 
he knew how to act in casc his state- 
ment were challenged. 

Receiving no answer, he crossed his 
legs petulantly. There was silence for a 
minute. Old Crump coughed nervously, 
and glanced at his son. ‘‘ Ah, them 
electric fittings must have cost a 
pretty penny by themselves,’’ he said. 
‘* Ever hear how much they pay their 
manager, Yandall? He gets—you 
don’t mind my _ saying, Jack?—but 
how much do you think he gets now, 
Yandall? Give a guess.”’ 

“IT don’t know,’’ said Yandall, 
sulkily. 

‘‘ Three thousand pounds a year!” 
cried his father. ‘‘ And I shouldn’t 
wonder if—well, there’s no knowing. 
You remember what old Mr. But- 
tridge said when he got you into the 
firm, Jack? Mr. Buttridge’’ (he ex- 
plained for Yandall’s benefit) ‘‘ was 
one of my best customers before the 


























neighbourhood w ent dow n. ‘Crump,’ 
says he to me, ‘ there’s no reason w hy 
your boy shouldn’t be manager one 
day, if he keeps up his eddication.’ 

What’s the last book you’ve been read- 


ing, Jack? Something of Thomas 
Spencer’s, wasn’t it?” 
Another nod, and an_ impatient 


movement. 

Yandall gave his own version of the 
conversation later at the club. ‘* My 
saying ‘’Erbert’ choked ’im off at 
once.”’ 

When the visitor had gone Jack 
growled something about people who 
wanted to stay all “night. 

“Why, what’s wrong with you, 
Jack? I think you might——’’ He 
broke off abruptly. Anything been 
worrying you at the office, eh, Jack ?”’ 
he asked anxiously, and placed his hand 
affectionately on his son’s shoulder. 

At that moment the bell of the shop 
rang; John Crump started nervously. 

“Only old Greystock’s trousers,’ 
explained the tailor, returning in a few 
seconds from the door. ‘‘ But | say, 
Jack, you didn’t ought to jump like that 
at a ring, you know.”’ 

Inarush, at last, came 
trouble. It was an old story 
gance, debt, money-lenders, 
exposure, and, in the end, 
with borrowed money. 

‘You—you borrowed it from 


’ 


out the 
; extrava- 
threats of 
speculation 


the 


firm?’’ The tired, old, anxious eves 
drew out the truth. 

‘Well, I—I didn’t tell them. The 
thing seemed a dead cert. ; oh, you 


needn’t look at me 
gave me the tip; 
aS Consols. 
been let in. 
the same. 


that. Harden 
he said it was as safe 
It wasn’t my fault; I’ve 
There’s the devil to pay all 
The auditors came this 
afternoon; I had a_ headache, and 
cleared out. If you can’t help me to 
get away from England I'll be in gaol 
before the week’s out.”’ 

John Crump stared moodily at the 
fire. ; 

His father’s eyes 
from his face; 
old man 


like 


s had never shifted 
they dropped now; the 
sank into a chair beside the 
table, and for a few minutes his fingers 
played listlessly with the fringe of the 


cloth. On the mantelpiece the Ameri- 
can clock ticked loudly. 
“How much——’” Old Crump 
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cleared his throat. ‘‘ How much was 
it,’ Jack ?”” 

‘Sixty pounds'd take me out to 
Canada, and set me up. I know a fel- 
low out there; he’d start me.’’ He 
hesitated a moment; his eyes glistened 
as his father took the roll of notes from 
his breast-pocket. ‘I'll get on all 
right in a new country; I’ve heaps of 


ideas. Only here, somehow, I’ve 
always felt there wasn’t a_ decent 
chance; it was all bunkum what old 


Buttridge said. Thanks awfully, dad. 
You can spare it? 1 mean, you've got 
enough to start you down in Devon- 
shire until I can pay you back ?’ 

‘* It—it don’t matter about me, Jack, 
I’ll do,”’ said the old man slowly. He 
was thinking. ‘‘ What about the 
office ?”’? he asked suddenly. ‘‘How 
much do you owe them ?”’ 

‘‘ Tour hundred odd. _ It’s no good 
bother about them, though; that 
won’t break them. I don’t owe them 
much gratitude; they’ve got all they 
could out of me these ten years. Nine 
to six every dav of one’s life—it’s been 
like a nightmare. I wasn’t cut out for 
city life. It’s jolly good of you, dad. 
I'll get away now by the twelve to- night 
to Liverpool.” 

Crump saw him off from Euston. 
With his whispered, ‘‘ God bless you, 
Jack ; keep straight, Jack, my boy,”’ 
still echoing in his heart, the old man 
trudged back through drizzling rain to 
Camberwell. He sat motionless before 
the embers of the fire. His son had 
written to the office, saying that he had 
influenza, and would be absent for 
some days. When inquiries were made 
his father was to know nothing of his 
movements. 


wo 
ing 


Crump was uneasy about his pro- 
mise. 

The thought of inventing lies, of the 
final exposure, the possible tracking 
down of the culprit, gave him a sleep- 
night. Visions of police bills, 
headed, ‘‘ Embezzlement! Missing !’’ 
and bearing portraits and descriptions 
of his son, haunted his fevered brain; 
he saw Yandall reading out the news 
from the papers to his friends at the 
Red Lion. In vain he tried to sleep, 
and dream those old dreams of heather 
and red earth. 


A note from the office two days later 


less 
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resolved his vacillations into fixed de- 
cision. The shabby little man, sit- 
ting on the edge of his chair in the 
manager’s room at Crabb and Wilkin- 
son’s had his way at last. ‘‘ Rather 
not say where he’s gone? You've pro- 
mised? Come, come, Mr. Crump, we 
don’t want to act harshly; but there’s 
the example to be considered. You 
seem to forget that you’re asking us 
to compound a felony.”’ 


Out of ail his hoarded savings, 


scraped together by so much 
work, so many little acts of self- 
denial, barely two pounds’ were 
left. Sometimes, when trade was 
slack, he had felt the chill of that 
shadow’ which falls, too often, 


across the path of the honest and hard- 
working poor. He remembered an old 
woman in Devonshire who had spoken 
once of her dread of ** going before the 
table.’’ On Sunday afternoons old men 
with sticks and clay pipes tottered 
sometimes past his shop; once or twice, 
seeing them groping for cigarette-ends 
in the gutter, Crump had come out, and 
handed them his pouch of shag. He 
pictured himself now in soft hat, and 
mulberry clothes, and heavy workhouse 
boots ; he saw Yandall stopping to give 
him halfpence or tobacco. And then a 
memory fiashed across his mind of a 
poor-house far away, witha sunny wall 
under which aged men, speaking the 
soft Devon speech, sat on benches and 
waited for the slow approach of death; 
the sea-winds flushed their cheeks; be- 
fore their faded eyes were the everlast- 
ing hills. . . . He was Devon 
born; it was his right, and his inherit- 
ance. He went, on Sunday, to a 
crowded cemetery where there was a 
grave which he had hoped to share at 
last, when the quiet evening of his 
days should end. On his way back 
Yandall met him. ‘I’m off next 
Tuesday,’’ said Crump. ‘‘I want you 
chaps to come in to-morrow evening if 
you will. We'll have a bit of a sing- 
song before I go.’’ He thought rue- 
fully, while he spoke, of his two 
pounds. 

Half a dozen cronies from the club 
turned up; Crump had made ample 
preparations. Mugby, a_ shy man, 
rather nervous about his new venture, 
joined the company by invitation. There 


were toasts, speeches, songs. Crump 
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was presented with a couple of pipes, 
one with a vulcanite mouthpiece, one 
with amber, for use on holidays and 
Sundays—though life was now to be 
one long holiday, one long Sunday. 
Crump thanked Yandall and the rest 
in a neat speech. He was sorry his son 
was not present; he had gone abroad, 
to better himself, as one might say; 
started rather suddenly, but he had a 
friend out there, and thought there’d 
be better prospects than in England; 
the firm didn’t want to stand in his 
way. Warming a little under the in- 
fluence of his own hospitality, Crump 
outlined his own future plans, and 
answered questions. He was sorry to 
leave them all, but he’d always had that 
fancy for rounding off his life in Devon- 
shire, and now, thank heaven, he was 
going to do it. He’d had rare good 
times there once, when he was a boy— 
bird’s-nesting and otter-hunting with 
the squire’s son; he’d done his court- 
ing there, too—and here he stopped for 
a moment, amid sympathetic murmurs. 
Was he going into rooms? asked 
Stout. No, he thought of taking a 
house ; no, not a cottage; he’d said 
so at first, but he had his eye on a 
house now—fairly big place. 

Crump’s spirits sank as he sat over 
the embers of the fire and saw on the 
table the empty bottles and _ soiled 
glasses through circles of blue smoke. 
He poured out his money in his palm. 
One couldn’t stint one’s guc..s, but 
they had left him with barely twenty 
shillings in the world. He looked up 
the ‘‘ \ BC’’; he could get as far 
as Newton Chart for nineteen shillings, 
and leave a little for food and tobacco 
on his way. Well, he’d manage. 

With his umbrella, the walking- 
stick which Jack had given him, and a 
bundle containing a few treasures—his 
mother’s Bible, some trinkets which 
his wife had worn, such other things 
as it was necessary to take—Crump 
secured his seat next morning in the 
Exeter train. It seemed strange that 
this should be the day so often looked 
forward to—the day of days, which he 
had drawn nearer by every stitch of his 
busy needle. ‘““Us'll go back home 
along to live like gentry, Bob.’’ His 
wife’s voice, young, ardent, using with 
intention the Devon speech, came to 
him across the years. He wondered 
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what Jack was doing now. ‘That re- 
minded him ; he had not given’ Mugby 
any address for letters. This problem 
puzzled him for a few minutes. On 
the whole, he felt very solemn ; not at 
all elated, and yet not sad. A curious 
tranquillity possessed him ; as London 
was left behind, the spaciousness of 
green fields, the peace of slow-moving 
rivers, and little towns lazy in spring 


sunshine, entered his soul. He 
breathed like one who comes to the 
surface after long toiling under- 
ground. No more squalor of sub- 


urban streets, no more Saturday 
night’s reek of naphtha and fried fish 


and packed humanity; roofs and 
chimney-stacks fell back from the 


shriek of the whistle, as the walls of 
Jericho fell once before the ram’s 
horns, and became memories, illusions, 
nightmares, half-forgotten already in 
the clear daylight and fresh air. 


Names on the boards of flying sta- 
tions told him, by-and-by, that they 
had crossed the border of his county ; 
at Exeter he changed, and now red- 
faced lads, old countrymen with long 
sticks and yellow gaiters, and pippin- 
faced women with baskets, entering 
the carriage, chatted freely in speech 


which came back to him. Newton 
Chart! Crump got out with his 
bundle. He had known the town well 


in old years ; but new red-brick villas 
had sprung up near the station, and a 
tall clock-tower, with a medallion of 
Queen Victoria in mosaic, marked the 
hours as they dawdled by. But the 


narrow High Street showed little 
change. Market was just over; 


droves of red cattle jostled together in 
the van of yelling herdsmen through 
the lanes. 


It was thirteen miles to Happaway. 
At Camberwell, trotting round with 
brown-paper bundles of clothes after 
work, he had rarely covered more than 
two or three; but he started now as 
if mother-earth had given new strength 
to his limbs. His bundle dangled from 
the crook of his umbrella, over one 
bent shoulder ; he beat the air with his 
stick blithely. On the green slopes of 


hills, cattle and sheep were grazing ; 
he plunged into a wood, where the 
road was soft underfoot with moss and 
peat ; 


brown streamlets murmured 





drowsily, and in-ash-coppices, -primrose 
and bluebell lured him from his path. 
Leaving the wood, the road climbed a 


hill between bare _ fields, which 
stretched to a horizon dim already with 
coming night ; fields of red earth, so 
immense, so lonely, that they dwarfed 
the figure of the solitary traveller. He 
sat on a gate to rest, and then trudged 
on more painfully. Twilight—‘‘ dimpsy- 
light ’’—darkened into night; his 
spirits fell, and for almost the first 
time a sense of homelessness, of 
terrible detachment and isolation, pos- 
sessed him. Already he walked deli- 
cately, like Agag; a clumsily-darned 
sock was beginning to raise a blister 
on one heel. Suddenly, out of the 
darkness, came the sound of wheels, 
and the lamp of a country cart; he 
asked his way, and the cart slowed 
down. 

“Ess, ’tes eight miles to Happa- 
way. Us be gwain so fur as White- 
post Varm, if ‘tes any use to ’ee. 
Clin’ up thicky zide, then.’’ 

Crump got up awkwardly ; it was a 
godsend, this. He sat wedged be- 
tween an old countrywoman and her 
husband, on a broad, uneasy seat; a 
sack of potatoes knocked against his 
legs at each jolt of the cart. Once 
they pulled up while the farmer lit his 
pipe ; his face glowed out of the dark- 
ness for a moment—a strong, bronzed, 
kindly face, with clean-shaven upper 
lip, and a broad fringe of white whisker 
and beard. Crump talked at first ; 
but the motion of the cart, the dark- 
and the soft air made him 
drowsy ; he was almost asleep when 
the shaggy pony stopped with a jerk, 
and he saw the red blinds of a farm- 
house glowing through trees. ‘*‘Home, 
mother! ’’ The old woman, who had 
dozed off with .her head against 
Crump’s shoulder, woke with a start. 
“°Tes six miles to Happaway, 
straight rawd,’’ said the farmer. 
“Good night to ’ee.’’ 


ness, 


The cart bumped its way between 
the gate-posts ; Crump saw the door 
open, and a flood of light stream out ; 
he heard the welcome of hearty voices 
and Jaugh*er. 

Six miles! His legs were cramped 
and stiff ; he limped on, painfully and 
slowly. He began to wonder now 
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whether the House would take him in 
that night ; and then resolutely threw 
his thoughts forward to a cheerful 
morning, when the sun would shine 
again on red cliffs and on the sea. He 
would have a stroll round the old 
place, after breakfast, if his legs could 
carry him; there was the churchyard 
to be seen, with once-familiar graves ; 
perhaps he might enter the church, 
where, long ago, he had sat so 
drowsily under long sermons, and 
listened to parson and clerk ‘‘ versey- 
ing ’’ the Psalms in turn. He won- 
dered if the old thatched boat-houses 
on the beach were still standing ; won- 
dered what changes there were at the 
Hall ; who was parson now 





But to-morrow he would have to go 
** before the table,’’ and be measured 
for his workhouse suit. The dread of 
confinement, discipline, harsh words 
which he would be powerless to resent, 
swept over him. It was what had 
happened to many he had known, 
through ill-health, or misfortune, or 
declining years. It seemed harsh and 
unjust that forty years of hard toil and 
honest citizenship should end like that, 
in the workhouse, and a pauper’s 
grave. 

Some heavy drops of rain fell. Black 
hills, tree-covered, frowned down at 
him; it began to pour; a keen sea- 
wind, as he drew near the coast, 
flung the slanting rain at him like 
arrows. He crept on, drenched and 
To his left he saw at last 
grey line of sea in the grev mist; 
clumps of gorse, mysterious in the 
darkness, rose from a bleak common, 
over which the road wound its way. 
He could searcely drag one foot after 
the other now. His thoughts settled 
into a queer monotony of counting ; 
the counting changed to a dreary 
** stitch, stitch, stitch,’’ as if again the 
work of dreary vears were being done. 
Once or twice he stopped, and stood 
swaying in the darkness. He stag- 
gered on, until, suddenly, the world of 


miserable. 
the 


rain and misty stars swung round 
him ; he clutched at the vacant air, and 
fell. . 


‘* Dal the old mare! Whoa, lass, 
whoa! Wat on earth be duin’ o'?’’ 


‘* What’s scared her, Dan? Hullo, 
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Let’s have a look 


hullo. Drunk, eh? 
with the lantern. 
Crump opened his eyes in the blaze 


of yellow light. A round - faced 
countryman and a gentleman with a 


grey beard and kindly eyes bent over 
him, and were lost again. 

‘*T dunno, yer ’onner. I carn’ smell 
un. Yer, git up; what be duin’ o’ in 
t'rawd? I dunno if he be drunk or 
zober, zur.”’ 

‘* Where’s my flask, Dan? Why, 
the poor old chap’s as wet as a rag. 
What’s that? Can you catch what 
he’s saying ? Lucky we didn’t go 
over him. He doesn’t look like an 
ordinary tramp, and he’s not a Happa- 
way man. I say, what’s your name? 
Oh, we’ll have to get him in the trap, 
Dan. Pick up those things of his.” 

A strong arm supported Crump as 
they rattled through the rain. ‘They 
stopped before great iron gates, 
which opened. In the ledge porch a 
red-cheeked, woman flung up sympa- 
thetic hands. Crump was helped up- 
stairs, given dry clothes, and brought 


down again at last — murmuring 
thanks, and that he was already better 
—to a kitchen where his discarded 


clothes had been put to dry before the 
fire, 

The gentleman who had found him 
stood near the lamp, and examined, 
through gold-rimmed_ spectacles, a 
Book which had fallen from Crump’s 
bundle. 

*** Faith Crump, Happaway, June 3, 
1853!’ Faith Crump! But—but 
she’s been dead and in the churchyard 
these forty years or more! I re- 
member her. I remember the junkets 
made, and——’’ He turned 
round, lifting his spectacles to glance 
under them at Crump. ‘‘ How did 
you get hold of this? ”’ 

Robert Crump stammered out his 
story. 

‘* Bob! Bob Crump! Good Lord! 
So you’ve come home again to go be- 
fore the table? I’ll see that you don’t 
do that. Haven’t you any children? 
Oh, in Canada, eh; and he’s only 
Starting there. Well, you haven’t 
worn so well as I, Crump; but I don’t 
suppose either of us’d care to shin up 
a tree after a nest now; and I don’t 
suppose I could hit Mrs. Blackmore 
with a catapult from where I’m stand- 


she 
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ing. Lord, what a home-coming! 
But you’ll be equal to weeding a garden 
path and helping the gardener for your 
keep, eh? We'll see about that. 
Mrs. Blackmore, you'll give him your 
spare attic for the night; and to- 
morrow, Crump, we'll try and make 
some better plan than yours.”’ 

The rain hissed against Crump’s 
tiny window; the twigs of the 
creepers beat against the pane. In the 
grey church tower the clock chimed 


and struck the hour ; dead generations 
had heard its solemn warning in their 
day ; it drew his boyhood very near. 


The great night-shirt of her husband’s 
which Mrs, Blackmore had aired for 
him swept the floor like a train as he 
went towards the window and looked 
out. Between the dark trees of the 
park he could catch just a glimpse of 
rain-lashed sea; a ship making for 
harbour showed a green light dipping 
with the waves. He thought of 
another vessel, far away, which hurried 
with its burden of human hopes 
towards a new country. With some- 
thing in his heart that could find no 
words, Crump, in his great night-shirt, 
kneit beside the bed. 

















BY CLARA THORNTON. 


HE cenvict seated himself on 
the bank and began to loose 
the strings of his _ patent- 

leather shoes. ‘They were a size too 
small for him, and it was with 
an exclamation of relief that he 
stretched his stockinged feet. The 
shoes, the evening-suit that he wore, 
and the large wideawake felt-hat that 
was pressed down over his forehead 
were all the property of a certain 
worthy magistrate who was at that 
moment lying gagged and bound in the 
luxurious bedroom of his mansion 
some three or four miles away. The 
ripples caused by the splash of the 
bundle which contained the convict’s 
own distinctive garments and_ thick 
boots were widening still upon the 
placid surface of the lake beside which 
he now rested. 

He was a tall, well-built man of 
about three-and-thirty, and his pale, 
sharplv-cut face, lined and worn with 
the endurance of ten years of prison 
hardships, yet preserved much of its 
original refinement, and was lit with a 
pair of splendid, reckless eyes. The 
spot wherein he sat was beautiful 
enough to be a _ trysting-place for 
lovers. The sky was a vast expanse 
of velvety blue across which the full 
moon sailed serenely, casting its opal 
sheen over the tranquil waters and the 
trees that bent graceful branches to 
caress the waters, and silvering the 
stately rushes that grew thickly round 
the bank. The slope of smooth sward 
whereon the convict was reclining 
had been cleared of trees, and a couple 
of rustic seats had been placed there, 
as though the owner of the property 
were fully aware of the exquisite beauty 
of the view. It was proof of the fine 
nerve of the intruder that though he 
had broken prison only that morning, 
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and was even then flying for his 
liberty, he could still admire the scene, 
and find a fitting quotation from his 
favourite poet. He had no idea of his 
whereabouts beyond the fact that he 
must be in the county of X——. He 
had scaled the low wall and invaded 
this private land to avoid meeting with 
a mounted policeman, whose _ helmet 
he had discerned afar off by the 
friendly moonlight, and for the pur- 
pose of resting his sore, cramped feet. 

Whilst he was gazing about him 
and hesitating as to which direc- 
tion to take, he heard a faint 
crackling of the twigs from _ the 
plantation, and, seizing his shces, 
hastily concealed himself behind a 
clump of shrubs. A white and shadowy 
figure stole out from the trees. It was 
the figure of a woman. She wore a 
gleaming white robe, and a clinging 
cloak of some rich-hued silk, but the 
shadow cast by the trees hid her face 
and shoulders from view. 

Evidently she was overcome with 
strenuous emotion, for her slim, be- 
jewelled fingers kept twining and 
clutching over each other, and she cast 
terrified glances around her, as though 
fearful of discovery. The convict, 
crouched on his knees in his hiding- 
place, gazed intently at her, wondering 
what was her purpose at this lonely } 
spot and at such an hour. 

Suddenly she clasped her hands to 
her breast and gave a piteous sob. 

‘* Oh, my God!”’ she said aloud, in 
a strangled voice. ‘* Have mercy on 
me, but I must do it! I must! What 
else can I do?’”’ 

She stepped forward and bent down, 
staring into the water with wide, 
dilating eyes. The cloak fell away 
from her shoulders, revealing the 


















snowy whiteness of her neck and the 
glitter of magnificent diamonds. The 
moonlight fell full upon her now. The 
convict saw the piquant ivory outline 
of her profile, the sensitive lips, the 
Jovely dark eyes, darker than ever now 
in their agony of terror, and he caught 
his breath sharplv. Before his eyes 
rose the picture of sun-lit sands, and 
of a bay and girl, he a sturdy stripling 
of sixteen, she a laughing, wild-haired 

who raced bare-foot 
beneath a summer sky, beside a rippled 
sea. He could aimost smell the scent 
of the scarlet ponpies and gay yellow 
sea-holly with which she had wreathed 
her pretty head. Could this beautiful 
woman in her lovely dress and spark- 
ling diamonds be Eileen Ackland, the 
playmate of his bovhood? Little 
Eileen of the tender hazel eyes that 
were gay and wistful by turns, the 
cherished companion of many a bliss- 
fu! day, the little lady-love who ha! 
reigned queen of his heart in his lonely 
boyhood, and whose wreath of poppies 
— faded and scentless had 
pressed agatnst his heart 
through all those ten nightmare years 
of prison life, and which he would 
have died rather than Yes, it 
must be she. It was seventeen years 
since he had parted from her, but he 
wovld have known her anywhere! 
What other woman ever owned a 
meuth with such vivacious curves, or 
that bronze hair with glints of gold, 
or that odd, well-remembered trick of 
the twining fingers ? 


slip of a 


girl, 
b 


now - 


lawless 


lose! 


All these thoughts flashed through 
s mind as the woman leant forward 
and gazed into the water. 


hi 


Then, 
f, 
faded, 


almost before his 
something happened 
showed this was no time for dreams. 
The woman cast a hurried glance 
round her, threw off her cloak, and ad- 
vancing to the water’s edge, stretched 
out her hands as though about to 
throw herself in. But before she had 
time to do so the convict sprang for- 
ward and caught her by the arm. 


picture 
that 


She struggled wildly to free herself, 
and then, with one frenzied look at his 
face, threw herself down on the seat, 
anc, leaning her head upon her arms, 
burst into a paroxysm of hysterical 


loosed 


sobs. He his hold upon her 
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and stood looking down at _ her 
with an unwonted dimness in his hard 
eyes. She had wept with just such 
pathetic abandon over her childish 
griefs in the past, and at the sight of 
her anguish the yearning to take her 
in his arms and comfort her as he had 
done in never-to-be-forgetten 
lays took passionate possession of him. 
He clenched his fists and blinked the 
moisture from his eyes, remembering 
what he was—a guilty, dishonoured 
wretch, vile and prison-tainted. 

He picked up the cloak and laid it 
gently about her shoulders. 


those 


She looked up at him—such a lock 
of dread and terror! oe | 
don’t know who you are,’’ she fal- 
tered. ‘* There were so many men at 
dinner . . Ashiey’s friends . . . 
and I was so distracted with my .. . 
thet I couldn’t re- 


What Fate 


my trouble 

member their names. 

you to wander here to-night? 

I thought every one would be 
Oh, what must you think of 

But . . . if you knew my 


” 


sent 


in bed! 
me? 
story .. . 

Her low, dreary voice died away in 
the blanched stillness. The man was 


silent for a moment. He saw the 
wedding-ring upon her finger, and 


se 


easily concluded that the ‘‘ Ashiey ’ 
whose friend she supposed him to be 
was her husband. He forgot that he 
Was a criminal, a hunted man; forgot 
his own desperate situation, everything 
but that little ‘‘chum’’ Eileen who 
had pluckily stood by him in many a 
boyish escapade was in peril and 
needed help. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, very gently, ‘‘ sup- 
pose you tell me your story. I swear 
upon——’’—he paused, and a bitter 
smile twisted his lips—‘‘ upon my 
honour that your confidence shall not 
be abused, that I will do all I can to 
help vou.’’ She sat up, and drew her 
cloak more closely around her. She 
was shivering, and her delicate face 
paled and crimsoned alternately. 

‘© Oh, I dare not tell you; I dare not! 
It is too shameful a story. . . . I 


owe you some explanation, for you 
have saved my life. Yes, I think I 
will tell you. I... I like your 


face. You look as though vou, too, 
had been sad and suffering ! ’’ 





The two dark eyes that met hers 
were full of infinite weariness. 

** Yes, that is so,’’ he said, quietly, 
**but—I have suffered because I de- 
serv.d to suffer. You-—-—”’ 

““T!’? she cried fiercely. ‘* Oh, 
i can’t realise yet that it is 1 who have 
done this wicked, shameful thing! I 
have been silly and—and selfish—and 
horridly vain always, but . . . now 
I am dishonoured, stained, not fit to 
associate with honourable men and 


women! ’’ 


‘I am sure you are not as wicked 
as you make yourself out to be,’’ he 
said, soothingly, ‘* but, at any rate, tell 
me. I will promise you, swear to 
you, that I will help you, whatever the 
cost.’”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

‘““Why should you?” she - said, 
miserably. ‘* What claim have I upon 
you—I, a wretched woman whom you 
have saved from a suicide’s death? ’’ 

‘** This,’’ he replied, ‘‘ this. You are 
very, very like a dear friend that I 
loved once, years ago, and who is 
dead to me.”’ 

She glanced timidly into the worn, 
white face. ‘‘ But . . . she would 
be a good, true woman,” she said, 
sadly. ‘*‘1l am--oh, when I tell you 
you will leave me at once! No honest 
man could bear to talk to me, to stand 


beside me! ”’ 
The convict smiled grimly. An 
D> @ 


honest man? No; perhaps not, but a 
convicted felon, flying from just im- 
prisonment. ! ‘‘Tell me,’’ he said, with 
gentle insistence. 

She looked about her, at the dim, 
brooding trees, the silvered lake, the 
large, tranquil, luminous sky. 

‘* Stand where you are,’’ she said 
faintly, ‘* and do not look at my face. 
Listen. I play bridge a great deal, 
and, lately, about three months ago I 
lost several large sums, more than I 
could possibly pay. I was afraid to tell 
my husband, because, though he is the 
kindest man in the world and I love 
him dearly, he is sternly truthful, and 
-—he had long ago made me promise 
not to plav for high stakes. Then a 
cousin of mine, Mark Longstaff, who 
knew of my dilemma, asked me to join 
him in a system of cheating. I can't 
explain the process, for it would take 
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too long, but—it meant that we were 
certain to win. I was tempted, and I 
fell. I won back all that I had lost 
and a great deal more, but I have never 
known a moment’s peace from that 
day to this! The agony of remorse 
has been more than I can bear .. , 
it has been making me ill . . . my 
nerves are shattered. . . . I ama 
wreck of myself .. .” 

The convict experienced a thrill of 
unworthy joy to know that she had 
fallen even as he himself had done, 
but he swept the thought from him at 
once. After a moment's pause she 
continued. ‘But this is the terrible, 
desperate part of the affair. My cousin 
is a bad, reckless man, and is always 
in debt. He came to me last week in 
town and told me that unless I would 
pay him the sum of five’ thousand 
pounds he would show all my letters, 
the ones I had written to him while he 
was teat hing me the svstem, to my 
husband. Ashley is most generous, 
and my allowance is very handsome, 
but—fhve thousand pounds—in one 
week! Even had I sold my jewels I 
should not have been able to raise the 
sum. I offered him two thousand 
. . . all I could manage; but he re- 
fused. . . . It appears that he is in 


desperate _ straits. After dinner to- 
night he asked me again for the money 
. . . for the last time. To-morrow 


he will take the letters to Ashley, and 
threaten him with a public scandal. 
He knows that Ashley will pay him any 
price for the letters—to save me from 
public dishonour. Can-—can you won- 
der that I would rather die . . .?” 

The convict was standing before her. 

His face had flushed a dull crimson, 
his eyes glinted ominously. He looked 
years vounger. 
‘* Listen to me,’’ he said, quickly. 
Those letters will never reach your 
husband. You have my word for it. 
But, even without the letters, can he 
not still expose you—to your hus- 
band? ’’ 

‘*No. He will do nothing without 
the letters. He knows that Ashley 
wouldn’t believe a word he said! Do 
. . . do you know him at all?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ was the ready reply; “I 
know him rather well. 

‘‘ Then you must be aware that he 
is a man who has perjured himself 
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over and over again. Why, oh, why 
did I put myself in his power? . Oh, 
if you could get them from him — the 
letters! If only you could! ”’ 

She looked imploringly into the 
masterful face bent to hers, and the 
gay glitter of his eyes roused a faint 
light of hope in her own. 

“‘T will get the letters for you,’’ he 
said, quietly, ‘‘ and destroy them, but 
—on this condition—that you do not 
let a soul know of our meeting here to- 
night, even in the future when the 
affair is forgotten, and that you make 
no effort to discover my name. I will 
tell you this much. I am a detective. 
I came down here to-night as your 
husband’s guest, but I am really here 
because a prisoner has escaped from 
C—— prison and is said to be hiding 
in this neighbourhood. If you should 
hear shots or sounds of a struggle to- 
night, or, rather, this morning, do not 
be frightened. Now, will you take me 
up to the house and show me the win- 
dow of Longstaff’s room? ”’ 

“ His room? Why—why, vou don’t 
mean to say that you . . .”’ 

He laughed lightly. 

‘IT know him very well, and am sure 
that he will excuse my unceremonious 
entrance. Besides’’—he grew grave 
again—‘‘ I could not go in with you, 
could 1?’”’ 

‘“No,’’ she faltered; ‘‘ no, of course 
not. I go in by a_ secret passage 
known only to myself.” 

She rose and stood beside him. The 
moonlight shone on her beautiful, 
tremulous face, the face that had 
smiled upon him in dreams 4s he lay 
upon his prison-bed. Too moved to 
speak, she simply held out her hands 
to him, and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he took them, holding them 
gently in his own hard, roughened 
ones. Often enough in their child- 
heod he had held those small hands— 
sun-browned they were in those days— 
as they played together upon the shore 
or wandered through the meadows. 

‘Don’t try to thank me,’’ he said, 
trving to keep his voice steady; ‘‘ you 
have trusted me, and that is thanks 
enough. We shall probably never 
meet again, but think of me sometimes, 
won't you?’’ She saw that his face 
was very white and his tired eyes 
strangely dim. . 
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‘* Indeed, I will! ’’ she whispered. 
‘““Oh, she must have been a noble, 
tender woman, this woman whom I am 
like, in memory of whom you do this 
for me! ”’ 

‘* She was!’ he said, quietly. 


‘“‘TIs there no hope,’’ she said, 
timidly, ‘‘that you may yet—be 
happy? ’”’ 


The radiance that glowed from his 
eyes startled her. 

‘‘T am the happiest of God's crea- 
tures,’’ he said, very softly. 

She looked away from him, not 
knowing what he meant. It was then 
that her gaze fell upon his stockinged 
1eet. 

‘* My stick fell into the water,’’ he 
said readily, ‘‘and I was going to 
wade in and get it. Oh, no; I won't 
put on my shoes. It will be easier to 
climb without them.’’ 

They walked side by side through 
the shrubbery, and came very soon to 
the smooth stretch of lawn before the 
house. It was a plain, square build- 
ing of grey stone, and the front was 
covered with thickly-growing ivy. 

‘*Do you see the window over the 
porch?’’ she said in a low voice. 
‘* That is Mr. Longstaff’s room. The 
ivy will make very sure foothold, and 
you can get on to the roof of the 
porch.”’ 

They stood together in the shadow 
of the house. The lustre of the moon- 
light was paling before the cold gleam 
of dawn. 

The convict’s hand stole to the little 
packet of faded flowers that he had 
cherished so long. What would he not 
have given to ask her if she remembered 
her old playmate, to hear her whisper 
the name that no human lips had 
spoken for ten years? But—it was im- 
possible. 

** Good-bye,’’ he said. ‘‘ Rest as- 
sured that the letters will be destroyed, 
and . . . don’t forget your promise 
to think of me sometimes.”’ 

‘“Oh, I will never forget!” she 
whispered. “‘ You have saved my life 
and my honour! I will try to live as 
a good, true woman, worthy of my 
husband’s love, and more like her 
whom you love. Good-bye, dear friend: 
good-bye!’’ Her voice was choked 
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with sobs, her hands found one of his, 
and clung to it. 

** Good-bye,”’ he said. It 
that he could say. 

He looked once into her tear-stained 
face, into those “sep, changeful eyes 
so full of tender gratitude, then —she 
was gone, and he stood there alone. 

He had lied to her when he said that 
he knew Mark Longstaff. Get the 
letters he would, but he had only his 
wits and the strength of his fists to 
help him, and, faint with hunger and 
footsore as he was—ah, but it was 
for her, for his littke chum! 

He found it an easy matter to climb 
up the ivied wall. The window was 
open at the bottom, and in less than 
two minutes he stood in the room. The 
bed was placed in the left corner of the 
room. He stole across to it, and bent 
down so that he could see the sleeper’s 
face. It was a coarse, florid face, 
with loose lips and the unmistakable 
look of the bully who is a coward as 


was all 


well, and the man was _ breathing 
heavily. 
The intruder struck a match and 


lighting the candle that stood upon the 
table beside the bed, held it high while 
making a hasty survey of the room. A 
minute’s search sufficed to bring him 
to that which he sought. The man’s 
evening clothes lay tumbled upon a 
chair at the foot of the bed, and in an 
instant he had the bulging pocket-book 
in his hands. 

He set the candlestick upon the 
dressing-table. The still figure in the 
bed never moved. He looked through 
the papers. Yes, there were five en- 
velopes, addressed in the pretty, care- 
less feminine handwriting that he re- 
membered so well. 

One by one he held the envelopes tn 
the flame of the candle, standing with 
his back to the bed so that the sudden 
flare should not awaken the sleeper. 
In a few moments nothing remained of 
the letters but a little heap of ashes, 
which he swept into the palm of his 
hand and threw out of the window. In 
doing so, by some awkward movement, 
strange in so cool a man, he managed 
to knock over a small scent-bottle that 
stood upon the dressing-table. The 
man in the bed stirred, sat up, opened 
his ugly, dissipated eyes, and cried 
hoarsely, ‘‘ Help! Thi——” 
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The word never left his lips, for 
crash came the heavy silver candle. 
stick upon his head, and he fell back, 
not dead, as his assailant hastily ascer- 
tained, but most effectually stunned. 

The convict ran to the window, but 
even as he climbed over the sill and 
swung himself down he heard heavy 
blows upon the bedroom door and saw 
lights spring to several windows. 

He ran across the lawn and through 
the plantation, past the lake, now glim- 
mering faintly in the hastening day- 
light, and plunged into the denser 
woods beyond. 

His feet, numbed with fatigue, were 
cruelly torn by trailing brambles. He 
had not realised before how faint and 
weak he was. 

When he left the woods behind him 
and reached a_ sloping meadow he 
glanced back. Lights were darting 
hither and thither among the trees. 

He tried to quicken his pace, but 
could not. His breath came in pain- 
ful gasps, and a mist swam before his 
eyes. Suddenly he heard a crisp voice 
behind him cry, *‘ Stop, I say, or I 


fire.’’ 
Ne 

‘““Oh, my God!”’ he cried, wildly; 
‘let this be the end!’’ It was the 


first prayer that had passed his lips 
since his childhood. 

Then his strength seemed to desert 
him, and he stumbled to his knees. An 
icy stab pierced his left side; the 
ground in front of him seemed to rise 
and strike his forehead. The rest 
was darkness and a great void. 

When he opened his eyes he found 
himself looking into the grave, dis- 
tressed face of a man who was bending 
over him. 

Some instinct told him that this was 
Ashley, the man whom Eileen loved. 

‘*T meant to stop you,’’ said the 
man, slowly, ‘‘ but you pitched for- 
ward, and I’m afraid you’re 
done for. Ilave you any message—or 
anvthing ? ”’ 


The convict shook his head. He was 
vaguely conscious of hands _ that 


touched him and lifted him up, but he 
felt no pain, only an intense craving 
for sleep. He closed his eyes. 

Ah, what was that sound? Was it 
not the faint plash of ripples upon the 
shore? And that sweet, bright face 
tsrt over him, was it not the face of 











Eileen, his little chum? He put his 
hand into his coat to show her that he 
still kept her flowers. His hand did 
not find what it sought, but he won- 
dered to find it covered with something 
warm and wet. 

He opened his eyes again. 

To him it was dark, very dark. He 
could not see the three figures standing 
behind him, though the cold daylight 
shone upon their metal accoutrements 
and the rifles that they held. 

He put his hand to his head. His 
hat was off, and the groping fingers 
wandered over the close-cut, grey hair. 

He spoke, very faintly. 


THE CONVICT 
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“EMOTE 1 6 + 6 Be 
round my neck. Give it tome... 
Put it in my hand. .”’ Some one 
obeyed him. He could not see who it 
was, because everything was_ black 
now. Some one said in a low, far- 
away voice: 

‘* I’m awfully sorry! 

He held the packet very tightly in 
his cold hand. 

‘* That’s all right he said, 
then, a glad smile lighting up his pallid 
face, ‘‘ Good-bye, little playmate, good- 
bye! ”’ 

Sir Ashley Guest laid the body very 
gently on the green sward. 


packet ... 


” 


”” 














BY J. H. MACNAIR. 


Mummy has tea in the drawing-room, with cups you hold in your hand ; 
You can see through the bread and butter, and the cakes are very grand ; 
But nobody ever is hungry, and everyone else is old: 


I don’t like tea in the drawing-room, for the cups are so hard to hold. 


Daddy has tea in the office, and he doesn’t have any cake, 

And the office boy finds the cup poured out that Daddy forgot to take ; 
He says that it spoils your dinner, and he stopped it once or twice: 

I shouldn’t like tea in the office, for there never is anything nice. 


The cousins have tea in their school-room along with Mademoiselle, 
It comes in the middle of lessons, and they have to speak French as well. 
And Mummy says when I’m older Ii! have to have tea that way : 


“cc 


But I don't like tea in the school-room, for I only know ‘‘ S’il vous plait.’ 


But I have tea in the nursery, only Nannie and me, 

With honey and sometimes sponge cake, and milk with a spot of tea. 

And Nannie tells me a story if I don’t do anything wrong ; 

And I wish I could stay in the nursery and have tea there my whole life long. 
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Endorsed by Professional Opinion. 


Would you accept the combined 
testimony of the greatest physicians 
on a question of health, or that of 
eminent lawyers on a legal point ? 
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If so, you must accept no less the unanimous opinion 

of the world’s greatest musicians when they declare 

that the Pianola is the only piano-playing device 
worthy of recognition. 





Every one of these famous musicians 
has endorsed the Pianola. 





The devices that place the Pianola Piano first in the 

eyes of the musical world are not to be found in any 

other instrument ; therefore, if you would interpret 

music with such human and artistic charm as would 

win praise from even such great masters as these, you 

must have the Pianola Piano with the Metrostyle 
and Themodist. 
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LWAYS before the Grand Prix 
the Paris dressmakers send 
forth a few new dress models 

which are seen during the last week of 

the season and again at Trouville and 


A 


Deauville. As a rule, these dresses 
are noted for their peculiarity rather 
than for anything else, but now and 
then a new idea is drawn from them 
which becomes the rage during the 
seaside season. One of the modes 
which has developed this midsummer 
is that of wearing striped and plaid 
mousseline de sote over plain materials, 
either in the form of paniers, tunics or 
flounces. Sometimes coats have been 


MIDSUMMER MODES FROM 
FRANCE. 


BY M,. E, CLARKE, 


made in this very dainty material, - 


and they have proved very successful, 
especially when lined with a plain 
coloured mousseline. A lingerie dress 
with a coloured striped chiffon coat 
caught into the waist by a belt of 
narrow leather, or a string of narrow 
beads or plaited ribbon is one of the 
last words in smart dressing, and the 
effect at a garden party, at the races or 
at any out-of-door gathering is very gay 
and inspiring, just as a bright sunshade 
may be. The striped or plaid panier 
draperies are also effective, and bishop 
sleeves without any lining, made in 
the same material, are charming. Blue 
poplin with green and blue plaid mous- 
seline looks very well, and white 


liberty with striped cherry-coloured 
mousseline is also a good combination, 
especially if tiny buttons of cherry, 
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white and black are used as trimmings. 
Occasionally plaid or striped mous- 
seline is accordion pleated and made 
up into a lamp-shade skirt to be worn 
over a very tight-fitting underdress of 
some plain material. For slender, 
girlish figures the fashion is not un- 
becoming, but no plump person should 
ever be tempted to adopt it. For the 
three-flounced dress this striped or 
plaid: mousseline is used with more or 
less success, but stripes are certainly 
better than plaids in this instance: 
Where plaids and stripes are used a 
good deal also is as the upper part of 
a dress, the lower part being in plain, 
pleated material ; for instance, at the 
races several women wore silk voile 
plissé skirts, with tops of plaid or 
striped mousseline, the mousseline 
lying flat over the hips as a Russian 
blouse might, and being bloused into 
the waist-belt. Long sleeves of the 
plaid mousseline generally go with this 
kind of gown, and the plain voile is 
used on the corsage to make turned- 
back cuffs, collar and one rever. 


* * * 


Topsy-Turvydom. 

Another midsummer mode (some 
people might say another midsummer 
madness) is to wear marabout much 
as fur is worn in winter. A pale jade 
green taffetas of the most supple kind 
may be trimmed round the feet with 
a deep band of white marabout, and 
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MATTER 


WHAT IS YOUR PARTICULAR 


SUMMER 
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—boating, yachting, | tennis, cricket—take a Portable 

‘His Master's Voice’ Gramophone with you. Music in the 

Open Air makes the interludes as delightful as the game. 

@, These New Portable Outdoor Instruments are designed to be 
easily carried to Picnics and similar functions, and with them goes 
the best of the world’s music. 

@, Picture to yourself what an added joy it is to have in your 
party, always ready to sing and play to you, your choice of the 
greatest of the world’s musicians and the most witty mirth-makers 
you can think of. 

@, This may seem too good to be possible, yet it is but a small 
part of what the New Portable Outdoor 
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Gramophones bring so easily within the 


Remember Melba, Caruso, Tetrazzini, 
¢, Sammarco, Clara Butt, Kirkby Lunn, 
McCormack, Paderewski, Kubelik, and 
a great host, comprising all the famous 
singers and instrumentalists of the world, 
make Records only of the ‘His 
Master's Voice’ Gramophone. : 4 
They know that this Instrument, i! 
and this Instrument alone, can ae 
give the world their singing f EIRBUR ESN YS VOICE 5 VOICE If 
as they would have it Se neeceneneenen 
known. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets and 
the name of our Accredited Dealer 
near you. 


The Gramophone 


Company, Ltd., 
21 City Road, E.C. 
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a loose little coat with short sleeves 
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A simple Afternoon Gown by Jeanne Hallée. 


marabout, and not a few hats are 








being trimmed with it. Yet another 
may have deep bands of the same freakish fashion is that of wearin 
trimming round the cuffs, round the velvet hats on the very hottest day. 


Big black velvet hats 
lined with gathered 
tulle, either white or 
palest pink, and 
trimmed with spiky 
aigrettes are very 
much worn with 
dainty, summer 
frocks, and although 
they are undoubtedly 
warm to wear it must 
be owned that 
nothing looks more 
fascinating with a 
lingerie frock than a 
simple black velvet 
picture hat with no 
trimming but the 
aigrettes — those in- 
evitable aigrettes 
which have com- 
pletely infatuated the 
Parisienne for the last 
year or two, 


* * * 


The Importance 
of the Cravat. 


Whether cravat is 
the right term to 
apply to the many 
and fantastic neck 
and shoulder arrange- 
ments which _ this 
summer has brought 
to light is rather diffi- 
cult to determine, but 
perhaps it will do as 
well as anything else, 
for it is noticeable 
that some people talk 
of the “ Byronic” 
collar, others of the 
“Louis XVII.” col- 
lar others of the 
“ Henri” collar ; and 
when one sees the 


neck and down the front, which opens three they are all of the same cut, 
over lovely cobwebby white lace. although the . 
Some women even carry muffs of different. There is not a girl in Paris 
who has not invested in one of these 


materials may be 
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“PRIDE OF THE WEST.” 





Correspondent's 
Impression at Yeovil. 


Our next visit was to the room 


where “St. Ivel Lactic Cheese ”’ 


isprepared. Here a most elabor- 
ate system of ventilation through 
cotton wool is installed, by 
which, though a free current 
of air is maintained, impurities 
are rigidly excluded. For it is 
here the lactic germs are added. 
Now, this is a remarkable pro- 
cess of which little is known 
to the general public. In order 
to soften the curd, and prepare 
it for easy assimilation into the 
system, the culture of a microbe— 
the Bacillus Bulgaricus — dis- 
covered, as its name implies, by 
a Bulgarian chemist (Professor 
Massol) is introduced into the 
milk. No other cheese is treated 
in quite the same way, and in 
it the St. Ivel firm have an 
unique preparation. The bac- 
illus, which was obtained after 
very prolonged research, multi- 
plies itself at such a rate that 
from a single drop many gallons 
of milk can be quickly im- 
pregnated. The peculiar pro- 
perties of this culture are that, 
besides rendering soluble other- 
wise insoluble phosphates, it 
gives only the right acidity to 





the milk, adds a delicious flavour 
to the cheese, and will, when 
eaten, cleanse the system $f all 
injurious germs. The courg® of 
treatment, therefore, amoum to 
the killing, in the first place, of 
all microbes in the milk, and 
then the careful reintroduction 
of one of them—the beneficent 
one which will curdle the milk, 
and at the same time render, it 
digestible, nourishing, and ap- 
petising. The ordinary cheese, 
as every doctor will admit, is an 
exceedingly valuable food, but 
the addition thus made possible 
to the digestible phosphates 
renders St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
much more nutritious, while at 
the same time greatly improving 
the flavour. The phosphates 
perform many indispensable 
functions in the body, among 
their beneficent works being the 
counteracting of uric acid. A 
generous diet of St. Ivel cheese 
may be said, therefore, to be an 
excellent, and certainly a plea- 
sant, means of avoiding rheu- 
matism, gout, sciatica, and even 
cancer—it now being held by 
famous physicians that the latter 
dread disease has its origin in 
the uric acid. 









— 
———— 


ee 
Photo] A garden-party gown by Martial et Armand. 
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How to Prevent and Remove 





Sunburn, FrecKlesand Tan. 





HAT the sun plays havoc with the complexion has 
T been an accepted fact from earliest days, but the 
why aod wherefore Science has only recently 
succeeded in discovering. To Dr. Finsen, the famous 
Danish Physician and Scientist, the palm must be 
awarded for any knowledge that we now possess of 
the true effect of the sun’s rays on the human skin. 

Dr, Finsen discovered that it was not the heat rays 
of the sun, red, orange, and yellow in colour, but the 
ight rays—blue and violet—that cause discoloration, 
freckles, tan and sun-blisters. The fact that severest 
sunburn occurs in mid-winter on snowclad slopes of 
the Alps, where heat is naturally out of the question, 
was unanswerable evidence. 

When these curious things had been proved, it only 
remained to discover means of counteracting the 
influence of those rays to not only banish, but prevent, 
Freckles, Sunburn, Tan, and Sallowness. 

Ceaseless laboratory work of Continental Scientists 
has solved the problem, and MADAME HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN, the noted Viennese Authority on 
Beauty-cult, has been given sole control of these 
astonishing ‘‘ sun-expelling "’ discoveries. 

The first preparation, before which freckles, tan, 
and sunburn completely retreat, is Valaze, which hails 
from the regions of the Carpathian Mountains. Its 
skin-clearing properties are miraculous. 

Valaze charms every particle of impurity out of the 
skin and makes it pure and radiant within from a 
fortnight to a month ofits first application. With these 
Virtues it combine; skin-stimulating and skin-feeding 
qualities, which dispel lines and crow’s feet, and 





refresh and beautify the tired and faded face. 

Miss Phyllis Dare writes:—‘‘I am very fond of 
motoring and I love the river and the sea, but I must 
have my Valaze to repair the hurt that the brine, 
wind and sun do to the skin; nothing else can do it so 
well. The Valaze complexion specialities are indis- 
pensable to lovers of outdoor life. 

Valaze is supplied in porcelain jars at 4/6, 8/6, and 
21/- a jar. 

The other discovery is Novena Sunproof Créme, and 
the timely use of this speciality, coupled with Valaze, 
destroys the tanning and freckling effects of the sun's 
rays, rendering the skin immune from discoloration. 
Price 3/- and 6/- a jar. 

Other exclusive summer preparations are: Novena 
Poudre, a ‘‘fat"’ powder for dry skins, 3/-, 5/6 and 
10/6 a box. Valaze Powder for normal and greasy 
skins, 3/-, 5/6 and 10/6 a box. Valasze Snow ,Lotion (a 
Viennese Liquid Powder) is a preparation of rare 
distinction, which cools and whitens the skin; 4/-, 7/- 
and 10/6 a bottle, and the same “ Special,” for 
greasy skins, at 7/6, 15/- and 21/-. 

MADAME RUBINSTEIN’ Sestablishments, the Maisons 
de Beauté Valaze, are the most complete in the 
world for treatment of Complexion Blemishes of 
every imaginable kind. ; 

When ordering preparations or writing for further 
particulars or advice, readers of this paper are 
requested to address MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
24, Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, W. Madame 
Rubinstein will also send her valuable book, *' Beauty 
in the Making,’’ free on application. i 
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‘Mellin’s’ their chief 
diet until 3 yrs. old. 


‘* All my four children have been practically brought 
up on ‘ Mellin’s’ ; the photo shows you how well they 
have come on through its use. 
very highly of it. 

*‘Mellin’s’ safe. to give from birth. 


My wife and I think 
A. W. ORMROD, Ivyhurst, Sale.’’ 


a degree not found elsewhere, ‘ Mellin’s’ Food, 


properly prepared, offers all the life-giving princi- 
ples and necessary constituents for the making 
of vigorous muscles, strong bones 


and teeth, and healthy 


A Mellin's Food Quartette — Mary, 
Noel, Margaret, and Kathleen Ormrod. 





nerves. 
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Dept., 









nothing but what the 


Contains 
feeblest baby can digest—no 
cane sugar, no starch, no condensed milk, 





To encourage you to try ‘ Mellin’s’. 
A sample bottle will be sent for two penny stamps to cover 


postage. Invaluable 90-page book for mothers slso sent free 
for two penny stamps. Mention this paper and address, 
Sample 


Mellin’s Food Ltd., Peckham, S.E. 
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collars to wear with her tailor-made, in fine lingerie, real lace, or fine net 
consequently they are to be found at beautifully worked. Any of the in- 
all prices, and the question now poses expensive imitations are to be avoided 
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Photo] A Sea-side Frock by Bernard 


itself whether a woman who wishes to firmly. A touch of black should always 
look well dressed, but who dislikes to trim this season’s neck ornaments. 
follow the masses, should wear one! Sometimes it may take the form of a 
If she does, let it be a good one made __ smart little bow of velvet or taffetas 
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Grateful coolness in the heat | 


SPRAY of “4711” over 

face and hands is as refreshing 

as a breeze and far more 
fragrant. “4711” cools the skin 
and allays all heat and _ irritation. 
Also there is no better preventative 
to the bite of gnat or midge, and a 
bottle of “4711” therefore is 
a desirable companion for every 
out-door summer occasion 
where these pests 
are likely to be 


encountered. 


“4711” is made 
according to the 
ancient and original 
recipe, and its 
fragrance is unique. 


Sold by Chemists, Drug- 
gists and Perfumers 
throughout the world. 
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at the throat, fastened with a bar of 
gold or a buckle of old paste; or, 
again, it may be a narrow band of 
velvet round the base of the collar, or 
a turned-back silk collar, or merely 
little clusters of tiny buttons on the 
revers, and just where one would put 
a brooch. The main thing is that the 
touch of black should be there some- 
where. The collarless corsage on after- 
noon dresses is very general, and, in 
spite of the dislike many women have 
to wearing ‘‘ no collar” in the streets, 
a great many have yielded to the 
insistence of the dressmakers. With 
these no cravat is worn, but very 
many dresses are trimmed with Jin- 
gerie sailor collars, or revers, or some 
sort of shoulder fichu such as we have 
seen for some long time now. All this 
means that to be up-to-date we must 
spend small fortunes in dainty neck 
ornaments, and when we have them 
we must continue to spend money in 
having them cleaned or washed. It 
is this very cleaning and washing 
question which makes it more than 
necessary for us to think well before 
we invest in inexpensive (so-called) 
neck ornaments. They must _ be 
washed and they must be cleaned, 
and the cost of washing and cleaning 
is the same for expensive as for inex- 
pensive things ; therefore it is economy 
to buy good materials, because they 
generally wear longer and look well to 
the last thread, whereas cheap ones 
never look as well atter they have been 
handled by the washerwoman or 
cleaner. 


* * * 


Manly Accoutrements. 


Seaside dresses are being made in 
dainty crepons and linons, essentially 
feminine in style and suggestion, but 
they are being trimmed with the most 
mannish of belts and braces. The belt 
is in leather, or suede, or gros grain, 
and it is finished off with steel or silver 
or brass buckles—buckles which have 
their uses, and buckles which have none. 
The braces are of the same material 
as the belt, and they attach themselves 
to the belt with loops, just like those 


MIDSUMMER MODES FROM FRANCE, 








which attach men’s braces to their 
nether garments, Carried out in soft 
materials, with few buckles, and these 
not in any glaring metal, such belts 
and braces look rather attractive on 
simple crepon dresses, or dresses in 
tussore, toile or rough towelling, but 
even then they are only becoming to 
young girls. 


* * * 


The Simple Frock. 


The only really simple frock I have 
seen for this summer is one which has 
a plain, straight, rather narrow skirt 
and a little bodice made with a frill 
which falls from the waist-line over 
the skirt, and is called by some people 
a basque. Above this frill the waist-, 
line is indicated by a narrow belt of 
some contrasting material, and the 
bodice itself buttons up the front, the 
neck being quite free, with a rolled- 
back sailor collar which trims the 
shoulders. Pretty striped materials 
are being used for these little dresses, 
and a great many economical méres 
de famille are having their girls well 
supplied with them for the summer 
holidays. 


* * * 


The Dog Collar. 


Such is the name which the Pari- 
sienne has given to the feather or tulle 
ruffle she has been wearing round her 
neck during the last few weeks. It is 
quite short, and fastens under the 
left ear with a bunch of ribbons. In 
tulle it looks very smart, especially in 
blue and white or black and white, 
with ribbons of the two colours. In . 
chiffon it is not nearly so smart, ’as 
what is wanted is the spiky effect — 
which only tulle produces. For a 
wonder one may say with truth that « 
this fashion has grown up out of a | 
necessity, as now that women go bare- 
necked as far as their dresses are 
concerned, the ruffle is needed. It is 
wor on a cool day for driving, or 
when sitting at tea where one may be 
in a draught, and it is nearly always 
becoming whether in tulle or ostrich 
feathers. 
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The Silhouette of the 


Woman. 


It is always by her silhouette that a 
woman shows if she be really smart or 
not. One may have quite the latest 
dress model and a hat that was only 
created yesterday, but such possessions 
will not make a woman look smart 
unless she knows how to wear them 
and what to wear with them. The 
smart woman of to-day is slim and 
draped. She has a waist-line, a neat 
head, a well-defined neck and shoulder- 
line, a high instep and a pointed toe. 
To arrive at this she must have beauti- 
fully-cut shoes chosen to suit her 
particular foot. Straps on a _ shoe 
help to make the instep look higher, 
and the heel should not be exaggerated 
in height. Silk stockings help to make 
the ankle look slim; no_ petticoat 
thicker in-texture than crépe de Chine 
should be worn, and the corset should 
be of that long, slim elegance which 
allows of free movements, but not of 
lazy ones. The hair should be dressed 
smoothly, not fluffily, and the hat 
should be worn with a baretie. Soft 
ruffles round the wrist, now that long 
sleeves are worn, add greatly to the 
daintiness of the general appearance, 
and subdued harmonies have always 
more cachet than bright colours. The 
Frenchwoman of good standing who 
goes much into society is wearing this 
season a simple light-weight tailor- 
made with neat straw hat, or one in 
felt, for the morning walk; a silk 
dress and coat, or a lingerie dress and 
coat of different colour and material, 
with big hat trimmed with aigrettes 
for afternoon ordinary wear ; and for 
garden. parties or for any elaborate 
function, a dress of lace and chiffon, 
lace and taffetas, lace and poplin, or 
any other delicate, graceful combination 
of soft stuffs which may be made long 
and draped. With each dress she 
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changes her silhouette ; pe 
she is frankly businesslike, albeit 
dainty. In the simple, yet oe an g 
silken dress and coat she is able to ™ 
walk without being commented upon © 
in the streets, and yet is quite correct © 
in a drawing-room. In the elegant 
afternoon dress of lace and chiffon she © 
drives to her destination, and has the 
silhouette of the dignified ladies of 
the Second Empire, if one can im 
what it would be without the volume © ‘ 
of stiff draperies. In the evening, with 7 
her clinging Tanagra-like robes and 
their Persian colouring, she is like a ~ 
figure from the “ Arabian Nights,” ; 
and always, morning, afternoon and _ 
evening, she must strive after slim — 
lines, for the plump Parisienne of ¥ 
other times has quite gone out of 
fashion. 
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Our Illustrations. 


In our first illustration we show a | 
simple, but very dainty dress by Jeanne © 
Hallée of white crépe de Chine, with” 
a coat of cream lace, black velvet] 
waist belt, and a bow of black tulle at | 
the front of the corsage, giving to the | 
light dress that favourite touch of} 
black which is yet another marked — 
fashion of the year. In our second | 
illustration we show a ch 
garden-party gown by Martial et 
Armand. It is in plissé white tulle,” 
with tunic of beautiful lace and paniers } 
of black chiffon. The lace on they 
corsage is of another. kind from 
on the skirt, thus _ illustrating 
fashion of mixing laces which is $05 
much to the fore this year. In the last) 
picture is a very simple little seaside 
frock of white crepon by Bernard. ny 
has a flat ceinture of deep yellow, ang 
poignées of the same. In all cases Tie) 
hats are expressive of those most i 
favour with smart French women. 
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